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Tue business of life insurance in this country, which can 
hardly be said to have existed a quarter of a century ago, has 
suddenly assumed great extent and importance. Before 1840, 
the only company in New England, or even, as we believe, in 
the United States, formed for this purpose, was the Massachu- 
setts Hospital Life Insurance Company, an admirably man- 
aged institution, having the control of very large funds, but 
insuring very few lives, for the excellent reason that its char- 
ter compelled it to contribute one third of the profits derived 
from this source to the support of the Massachusetts Hospi- 
tal, and of course very few persons were willing to pay fifty 
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per cent more for a policy than it was actually worth, even 
though the addition to the natural price was a contribution to 
a very deserving charity. But in 1844 the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company, chartered in 1837, commenced 
business in Boston ; and at about the same time several other 
companies were established on similar principles in New York, 
New Jersey, and Connecticut. Through the activity of these 
companies the peculiar nature of life insurance, and the in- 
ducements for effecting it, were made generally known; and 
the consequence was, that the business immediately began to 
grow with astonishing rapidity, and soon far surpassed the 
expectations of its founders. The number of rival companies 
was quickly enlarged, and is even now increasing every year, 
in the hope of sharing this great wave of prosperity. The sta- 
tistics of the business for the whole country have not yet been 
collected ; but it appears from the Annual Report of the In- 
surance Commissioners of Massachusetts, dated January 1, 
1868, that “the amount insured by the twenty-four Life In- 
surance Companies [five chartered by Massachusetts and 
nineteen by other States] now legally doing business in this 
Commonwealth, falls very little short of two hundred millions 
of dollars in more than seventy-five thousand policies.” 


“These companies hold cash funds, from premiums and _ interest 
thereon, to the amount of over $ 20,000,000. Their cash income during 
the last year exceeded $ 6,000,000, and they paid more than $ 2,000,000 
for losses by death. Notwithstanding the agitation of the times, their 
business has continued rapidly to advance during the year. The amount 
of policies issued by these companies, from November 1, 1861, to No- 
vember 1, 1862, was over $ 38,000,000. Those of them that were 
included in our Seventh Report as doing business here the previous 
year made a net increase last year of $15,000,000 in the amount 
insured, against a net increase of $ 2,000,000 in the year before.” — 
Report, p. iv. 

But this great financial success is not to us the most inter- 
esting feature of the business. We look rather at its moral 
than at its commercial aspect. As an institution admirably 
adapted to develop habits of prudence, economy, and fore- 
thought among all classes in the community, and especially 
among those who have most need to practise these virtues, fit- 
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ted also to alleviate and to render less numerous the sudden 
and distressing alternations of fortune that are unhappily so 
common in our community, to take away from families at least 
one pang caused by the death of a father, brother, or son on 
whom many were dependent, to promote family affection and 
to lessen family anxieties, to increase the willingness to assist 
by loans industrious and energetic young men who require a 
helping hand only at the outset, and generally to diminish the 
number of calls upon public and private charity, we know not 
any recently organized undertaking which so richly deserves 
to be fostered and carefully guarded as this same business of 
insuring lives. Strictly speaking, it is not at all a commercial 
enterprise undertaken for the purpose of profit. Seldom else- 
where, and never in this country, except fora short period at 
its outset, and as a means of overcoming the first difficulties of 
its establishment, has a Life Insurance Company been based 
upon an independent capital, the owners of which must have 
their dividends. It is an association open to all, in which no 
one pays anything more than the exact cost of the benefit which 
he receives. The insured constitute the company, its accumu- 
lations are theirs, its success is theirs, and the ostensible man- 
agers and directors are only their agents and trustees, empow- 
ered to invest and protect the funds for their benefit. With a 
fair degree of economy and skill, as we shall have occasion to 
show, even the expenses of management can be reduced to as 
small a fraction of the annual receipts as is common in the 
best-conducted Savings Banks. 

The comparison here suggested is an instructive one, and 
has been frequently pursued. A Life Insurance Company is a 
Savings Bank in this respect, that the sum annually paid into 
it by each of the insured is not so much money expended by 
him, but so much saved, and invested by him at compound 
interest, for the future benefit, generally of his family, but 
sometimes of himself or of his creditor. He can himself deter- 
mine at the outset to which of these three the sum with all its 
accumulations shall ultimately be returned. Thus far, then, 
the two institutions are precisely on a par; the one offers just 
as much encouragement to frugality and forethought as the 
other; and the two are equally beneficial to the community, 
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in that, by bringing together many small sums, it renders their 
aggregate, as one large amount, practically available as capital 
in great commercial and manufacturing enterprises, while, if 
taken singly, they would be nearly useless because so small. 
Like tanks and cisterns, they economize and preserve the 
water which as mere drops of rain would be wasted. 

In every other respect, — that is, in all respects in which a 
Life Insurance Company differs from a Savings Bank, — the 
difference, both in a moral and an economical point of view, is 
to the advantage of the former. The savings successively de- 
posited in the latter are, at best, varying sums, generally the 
results of immethodical economy, which may also all be with- 
drawn at any moment, as suits the caprice, the temptations, 
perhaps the returning disposition to extravagance, of the de- 
positor. Hence, though the institution encourages frugality, 
it does not tend to form the habit of frugality, which is the 
greater good of the two. He who has merely put his savings 
into a bank can at any time become a spendthrift and waste the 
whole of them ; at best, there is no pressing call upon him to 
economize and deposit an equal sum in each succeeding year. 
But he who puts them into a Life Insurance Company places 
them beyond his own control; he cannot withdraw them, 
except at the stipulated time, and under the stipulated circum- 
stances ; and the time and circumstances thus stipulated are 
precisely those in which the repayment of the accumulated 
sum will be most welcome to him, or to those dearest to him 
for whose sake he first made the investment. One can no more 
take back by caprice the savings thus originally devoted to a 
sacred purpose, than he can withdraw at pleasure the sums 
already laid out upon the education of his children. Many of 
us well remember the little closed box with a narrow slit in 
its cover, with which old-fashioned parents strove to cultivate 
the habit of frugality in their children by teaching them to 
deposit in it, out of their own reach, their little savings from 
pocket-money, the teacher secretly adding from time to time 
to the little hoard, and thus, after some months or years, when 
the treasury was forcibly opened, creating astonished delight 
at the magnitude of the sum disclosed, which was all fairly 
their own, the reward of their persevering economy. The 
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lesson was a homely one, yet so wise a philanthropist as Dr. 
Franklin would have cordially smiled upon it, as a useful in- 
vention quite in his own way. Such a box is a Life Insurance 
Company, yet with this important difference. The box tended 
to make children frugal, but equally, it must be confessed, did 
it tend to make them selfish ; the Life Insurance, when effected, 
as it usually is, for the sole benefit of one’s family, is almost 
the only purely disinterested mode of saving. It is such fru- 
gality as can benefit him who practises it only when he appears 
at the last great reckoning; and as such, it may win the praise 
even of the Great Teacher, who applauded the poor widow 
when she cast her two mites into the treasury. 

Meanwhile, forethought and the habit of continuous and 
methodical frugality are best promoted by the necessity, to 
which every one who insures his life subjects himself, of de- 
positing an equal sum on each successive year, under the pen- 
alty of forfeiting, if he fails to do so, a great part of what he 
has already invested. This penalty is not unreasonably severe, 
being in fact just enough to confirm the good resolution one 
has formed of practising systematic economy for the future. 
The liability to it is the price, and not a high price, which one 
pays for his admission into a fraternity of persons who are res- 
olutely and methodically frugal, and who therefore cannot 
afford to share the common fund of their savings equally with 
others who are economical only for a time, or by fits and starts. 
A mechanic at the age of twenty-four — just about the time 
when he usually thinks of marrying — can insure his life for 
$2,000 by engaging to pay a ne¢ premium each year of only 
about twenty-six dollars. True, the actual payment required 
of him is nearly forty dollars; but as we have said, he is re- 
quired to pay only the cost of the insurance ; and as the expe- 
rience of our largest companies, continued for over fifteen 
years, proves that this cost does not at present exceed twenty- 
six dollars, the difference of fourteen dollars is sooner or later 
returned to him in the form of a dividend. If it be said that 
this young mechanic cannot prudently bind himself to put 
aside every year, out of his own reach, even this small sum, 
the answer is, that he certainly cannot in prudence bind him- 
self to support a wife and children. Nay, the surest means of 
26 * 
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really fulfilling this last obligation, of actually providing for 
his intended family, is to effect this very insurance. 

We thus come toa consideration of that distinctive feature 
of Life Insurance in which consists its great superiority over 
all other modes of providing for future welfare by present fru- 
gality. For those who can make but moderate savings each 
year, what security is there that they will live long enough to 
accumulate a sum sufficient for their purpose? Premature 
death may frustrate the best-laid plans and the firmest resolu- 
tions of economy. 

“ Pallida Mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas 
Regumque turres..... 
Vitz summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam.” 

The King of Terrors will not allow time enough for the little 
hoard in the Savings Bank to reach an amount sufficient to 
protect a widow and orphan children against pinching want ; 
and the consciousness of his approach will be made doubly 
painful by the thought that distressing poverty must soon aug- 
ment the sorrows of the bereaved family. Life Insurance is 
the means, the only means that has ever been invented, of ob- 
viating this fearful hazard, of removing LIFE, so far as pecuni- 
ary calculations for the future are concerned, from the class 
of contingencies, and placing it in the class of certainties. If 
the young mechanic should deposit his twenty-six dollars a 
year in a Savings Bank, and then should die within five years, 
his family will have, calculating at five per cent, less than 
$150,— hardly enough to pay his funeral expenses and to 
support them even for the next three months ; if he should die 
at the end of ten years, they will have only about $350. But 
if he should invest his twenty-six dollars a year in a Life In- 
surance, then, though he should die within five years — within 
one year — even within a week from the time of the first pay- 
ment, his family will receive $2,000; and if his death should 
take place only at the end of twenty years, this fixed sum of 
$ 2,000, still payable at his death, will be more than twice as 
large as the amount which a Savings Bank could pay if it had 
received from him the same annual payments which we have 
supposed him to make for Life Insurance. 

The results of this comparison seem, at the first glance, 
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almost too favorable for belief. We can hardly see how it is 
possible for an association, in return for an agreement made 
by a person twenty-four years old to pay them twenty-six 
dollars a year as long as he lives, to covenant that they 
will give $2,000 to his surviving relatives immediately after 
his death, whether that death take place in six months or in 
sixty years. We should suppose that an association rash 
enough to form contracts of this sort would infallibly become 
bankrupt, or find its funds exhausted, in a very few years. 
Yet not only the most precise calculations, but actual experi- 
ence, as shown by the statistics which we have just given of 
the very flourishing condition of the Life Insurance Companies 
established here during the last twenty years, and by which 
seventy-five thousand similar contracts have been formed, prove 
that the thing can be done, and has beendone. There is really 
no element of uncertainty in the case, provided the company 
can obtain business enough ; for while it is demonstrably safe 
for an institution to contract ten thousand such engagements, 
it would be extremely hazardous for it to continue operations 
if it could form only a few hundred of them. As this is a point 
of great importance, we shall recur to it afterwards. Mean- 
while, our readers may accept from us on trust this aphorism, 
which we hereby bind ourselves subsequently to demonstrate : 
— Among equally well-managed Life Insurance Companies, 
that is the safest, the cheapest, and the most deserving of con- 
fidence, which has done, and is doing, the largest amount of 
business. 

A little reflection will show how these very favorable results 
are obtained. Persons who take out policies in a Mutual Life 
Insurance Company really form themselves into a fraternity 
on this principle, — that each will contribute annually to the 
common fund a small fixed sum during his whole life, be it 
longer or shorter; and this common fund shall be divided, in 
proportion to their annual payments, among their respective 
families, however unequal may be the terms of life which God 
may grant them. Suppose, for the sake of clearness, that only 
two persons form such a fraternity on equal terms, and that 
one of them survives its formation only one year, so that he 
makes but one of these annual payments, while the other lives 
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long enough to make forty-nine annual payments ; still, as the 
fund by agreement is to be divided equally, the family of him 
who dies first will receive half of the whole, or twenty-five of 
these payments with their accumulations at compound interest, 
and the family of the other, of course, will receive only the 
same amount, being the other half of the common fund. This 
is the whole secret of Life Insurance : — those who live longer 
than the average duration of life make up, by the consequent 
excess of their contributions to the common fund, for the defi- 
ciency of those who unfortunately live less than this average. 
It is just our Saviour’s parable acted over again, — “* These 
last have wrought but one hour, and thou hast made them 
equal unto us, which have borne the burden and the heat of the 
day.” The members of a life-insuring fraternity make one an- 
other sure of obtaining the average duration of human life, so 
far, at least, as the results of their annual savings are con- 
cerned. To recur to the case of our young mechanic : — 
though he should die within the year, and therefore after con- 
tributing only twenty-six dollars to the fund, the Company is 
able to pay his heirs two thousand dollars, because experience 
proves that persons now twenty-four years old live, on an aver- 
age, thirty-eight years longer; and twenty-six dollars a year 
for thirty-eight years, accumulating at compound interest, even 
after paying liberally for expenses of management, amounts to 
more than two thousand dollars. Of course, many of those 
insured at twenty-four years old will die before they are sixty- 
two years of age; but the deficiency thus caused will be com- 
pensated by those who attain a greater age than sixty-two, so 
that the whole number of annual payments into the fund will 
be just the same as if all the insured lived to be sixty-two, and 
no longer. From a table in one of the volumes now before us, 
we learn that, out of 90,514 persons taken at the age of twenty- 
four years, 50,495, or considerably more than half, lived to be 
more than sixty-two, and 35,816 to be more than seventy.* 





* Observe that the probable duration of life, or the period to which just half the 
number of persons who are alive at any given age will probably attain, differs con- 
siderably from the average duration, which is the mean of the united ages of the 
same individuals. Thus, according to the table which we have used above, the 
probable duration of life for those who are now twenty-four years old will be to sixty- 
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Everything in the science of Life Insurance evidently de- 
pends on determining with great accuracy the average dura- 
tion of human life, reckoning not merely from the time of birth, 
but from any age at which persons may wish to become insured. 
It is not usually desired to effect insurances on those who are 
under fifteen, or on those who are over sixty years of age. 
Within these limits, the problem may be regarded as solved 
with all needful precision ; for an immense body of information 
has been collected, and statisticians and mathematicians have 
been employed in working over the data thus obtained for 
more than half a century. The great quarto volume by Mr. 
Neison, an able mathematician, who is Actuary of a Life In- 
surance Company in London, is filled with curious information 
and elaborate computations on this subject. On the whole, 
the question is so far settled, that it may be said to have ceased 
to be a problem in science, and to have become only a matter 
of book-keeping. With the facilities that have been furnished, 
an ordinary clerk is able to make all the necessary calcula- 
tions, and to acquire a thorough understanding of them. 

But some popular fallacies on the subject need to be re- 
moved. The average duration of life, reckoning from any 
given age, is usually called the Expectation of Life for all 
persons of that age. And so it is for a Life Insurance Com- 
pany, which has insured perhaps two thousand different per- 
sons at this age. Such a company may reasonably expect — 
nay, may be morally sure — that the two thousand or more 
will, on an average, live just about the number of years that 
is called their “ expectation of life.” But they cannot expect 
— it would be the height of folly to imagine — that any one 
person out of that number will live to that “expected” age. 
The expectation is deduced solely from the average of a great 
many cases, and therefore is worth nothing at all for any one 
case; for the individual cases, which are the extremes, may 





five years, for then only will their number, 90,514, be reduced toa little over 45,000, 
or just half its former amount. Up to the age of sixty, at least, the “average” 
will always be less than the “ probable” duration, as most of the 50,000 who sur- 
vive sixty-twq.must survive it by a shorter period than that by which the 40,000 
who die earlier fall short of sixty-two. The office which insures lives, as it must 
look only to the average number of annual payments, must always take for its rule 
the “average ” and not the “probable” duration of life. 
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differ from each other ever so little or ever so much ; and yet 
the average will remain the same. If five persons, each fifty 
years of age, survive that age respectively two, four, six, eight, 
and ten years, the mean or average duration of these periods 
of survival is six years; and this, as determined by these few 
cases, would be the “ expectation of life” for persons who 
are fifty years old. But it is obvious that no one person, now 
aged fifty, is any more likely, or has any better ground to ex- 
pect, to live six years longer, than to live only two years or 
ten years. The chances are equal for either of these three 
contingencies. A perfectly definite and well-established rule 
for the mean or average of a great number of cases affords 
no “ground of expectation’ whatever for any one of these 
cases. 

But a mean or average duration of life, as determined by a 
great number of cases, is a perfectly sure “ ground of expec- 
tation” on which a company can insure lives, provided it in- 
sures lives enough. As it is obvious that the rule, if a sound 
one, must be derived from a great multitude of cases, so also, 
in order to be safely used, it must be applied to a great multi- 
tude of cases. To recur to the instance just given : — the 
average duration of life at fifty years, as determined by the 
best tables derived from a vast number of cases, is a little less 
than twenty-one years; but though this is a perfectly good 
“ground of expectation” for five thousand cases, it is no 
*‘ ground of expectation ” at all for five cases, and very little 
“ ground” even for fifty cases; for it may very well happen 
that any five, or even any fifty cases, may all fall far short of 
the average, or may all greatly exceed the average. And here 
is the first reason — and it is an exceedingly strong one — 
why persons wishing to insure their lives should go into a 
company that has done and is doing a very large business, 
rather than into one which has issued comparatively few poli- 
cies. For in the latter case it is a mere lottery whether the 
company will be solvent or not, since it may very well happen 
that the few cases which it has insured will all fall far short of 
the average. The occurrence of a severe epidemig, like that 
of the Asiatic cholera, would make the insolvency of the com- 
pany morally certain, so that the insured might lose a great 
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part of their investment. But such an occurrence would have 
very little effect on a company that had insured ten thousand 
lives ; it would not diminish its large available means more 
than three or four per cent. And even this contingency, as 
we shall see hereafter, is fully guarded against by such a 
company. 

But there is an@ther reason for preferring a large company 
to a small one. Though the insured in a mutual company 
pay only the actual cost of their insurance, the expenses of 
management — such as the rent of the office, the salaries of 
the officers, and the compensation of the agents — form a por- 
tion, and quite a considerable portion, of this cost. Now it is 
evident that these expenses of management are relatively much 
greater for a small or young company than for a large and old 
one. A mere glance at the Report of the Massachusetts Insur- 
ance Commissioners demonstrates this position. Taking the five 
largest companies therein reporte 1, all of which have existed 
at least sixteen years, and which already insure on an average 
over fifty-four millions of dollars each, we find that the mean 
ratio of their expenses to their annual receipts is between nine 
and ten per cent. But taking the five smallest companies, 
which insure on an average only about three millions each, 
we find this mean ratio is nearly forty per cent. But as 
this comparison would be hardly a fair one, since most of these 
companies are very young, and the expenses of the first year 
are always disproportionately large, we will take rather the 
five smallest companies that have been at least ten years in 
operation ; and we find that their expenses of management 
average almost exactly twenty-five per cent of their receipts ; 
in other words, their expenses are relatively two and a half 
times heavier than those of the larger companies. The cost 
of insuring one’s life in them is fifteen per cent more than it 
need be, and than it would be in a large association. 

We submit that we have now fulfilled our pledge, and de- 
monstrated that, among equally well-managed Life Insurance 
Companies, that which has done and is doing the largest busi- 
ness is at once the safest, most economical, and best. The 
most skilful management cannot relieve the operations of a 
small company from great hazard ; and its expenses must be 
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relatively so heavy, that full one seventh of the cost of insuring 
lives in it is really thrown away. Moreover, the risk of mis- 
management, peculation, and fraud by some of its officers or 
agents is relatively much greater, as its operations cannot have 
so much publicity, and cannot be overlooked by so large a 
number of deeply interested persons. In England, the repu- 
tation of all the old and large companies is beyond suspicion, 
and their operations are admitted to have been very beneficial 
to the public ; while the records of the courts at law and the 
evidence taken before Parliament afford the most painful testi- 
mony of the frauds and failures which have marked the career 
of many of the younger and smaller institutions. 

We have thus dwelt with what some may regard as even 
painful minuteness on the very elements of the science of Life 
Insurance, because we have a profound conviction that the 
subject is one of vast importance, and that the institution ought 
especially to be judiciously fostered in this country, as it is 
greatly needed, and there are already indications that it will 
be developed here to a larger extent than anywhere else in the 
world. The ease with which fortunes are gained and lost 
renders our people sanguine, improvident, and extravagant. 
Especially is this improvidence manifested in reference to the 
contingency of early death. Persons of fixed incomes, includ- 
ing those who depend upon salaries and wages, as well as those 
who subsist upon the revenue of an invested property in 
which they have only a life interest, still think that they are suf- 
ficiently economical if their expenditures do not exceed their 
receipts. Hence the sudden and cruel alternations of fortune 
which we are all so frequently obliged to witness. A whole 
family, who have been delicately nurtured, unaccustomed to 
labor, and inexperienced in privation, find that the same 
stroke which deprives them of parent, husband, or only son 
also reduces them to extreme poverty. The widow must take 
boarders; the daughters must seek employment as teachers ; 
the sons must beg for subordinate positions in stores or work- 
shops, or emigrate to the Far West. Too often, even these re- 
sources cannot be obtained, or prove unfruitful; generally, 
the want of experience is fatal, at least for a time, to success 
in either of them. Debt soon comes fo aggravate destitution ; 
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and it is well even if good principles and good habits are not 
soon worn away in the depressing struggle. Self-respect is 
seldom preserved ; the destitute must solicit aid from friends, 
and this is but a euphemism for beggary. The misery thus 
caused is incalculable. Poverty is not so great a hardship to 
those who have always been poor; the hand indurated by con- 
stant work does not blister. But the poverty which comes 
suddenly after ease and affluence, not only blisters, but eats 
deeply into the flesh. It is a chronic smart, which too often 
gradually wears away the health both of body and mind. 
Common observation will satisfy any one that this picture is 
not overdrawn, and that it does not represent an infrequent 
occurrence. If it were the only merit of Life Insurance that 
it furnishes a means, the only sure means, of obviating these 
distressing calamities, the institution might well be regarded 
as one of the most efficient “ charities” which human benevo- 
lence has ever devised. But this is only its direct result ; its 
‘indirect influence upon the habits of the people is a matter 
of at least equal moment. It not only encourages frugality, 
but makes frugality a habit, and removes from it the taint of 
selfishness ; it not only renders men provident, but it shares, 
though in a humble degree, with religion in extending this 
providence to a period beyond the life of the individual. We 
claim for the institution, therefore, a high place in the regards 
of the truly benevolent, — of those who are the most anxious 
to try all feasible means of diminishing the amount of sin 
and misery in the community. We claim for it even a 
higher place there than is universally accorded to Savings 
Banks, Model Lodging-Houses, Provident Associations, Ragged 
Schools, or any other of the thousand and one philanthropic 
institutions of this most philanthropic age. It is an additional 
consideration, though of comparatively slight importance, that 
the large funds accumulated for Life Insurance are in great 
part a positive addition, which would not otherwise be made, 
to the available capital of the courtry, — to the stock which 
keeps in motion and renders efficient our national industry. 
Thus, of the twenty millions already accumulated by nineteen 
companies here, it is perfectly safe to say that at least ten mil- 
lions have accrued from annual savings, each one of which 
VOL. XCVII. — NO. 201. 27 ‘ " 
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was so small that the sum would probably not have been saved, 
but spent, if the call to pay the annual premium had not ren- 
dered the economy necessary. 

Our expectation of a rapid and very large increase in the 
business of Life Insurance is founded not merely upon the strong 
intrinsic considerations in favor of it, which need only to be 
understood in order to be generally acknowledged and acted 
upon, but upon its extraordinary development within a few 
years, both here and in England. The first English company 
for insuring lives was formed only a century ago, and but two 
others, one in 1792 and one in 1797, were established before 
1800. The amount of business done by these three was com- 
paratively insignificant; for they were Proprietary Companies 
which gained immense profits for their stockholders out of the 
high rates which they charged to the insured. Only nine other 
companies were founded before 1819. It was not till the in- 
troduction of the mutual principle, by which the price of Life 
Insurance was reduced to its actual cost, that the nature of the” 
operation came to be fully understood and its importance ap- 
preciated. This principle is so obviously a reasonable and 
proper one, that the two oldest companies, the Equitable and 
the Amicable, have been compelled to adopt it in a great meas- 
ure, by granting a large share of their profits, in the form or 
bonuses or dividends, to the insured. As soon as the low cost 
of the operation was thus rendered manifest, the business began 
to expand with astonishing rapidity, and it has now become 
one of the great interests in the state. Ninety-nine of the now 
existing offices were opened between 1819 and 1850, and sev- 
enty-seven more from 1850 to 1855. We here count those 
only which are still in operation, and apparently successful. 
Of 228 new companies founded between 1844 and 1856, one 
half have already ceased to exist ; many of these were mere 
swindles. Though the history of too many of those which are 
of recent origin has thus been disastrous, ignorance and fraud 
having presided over their birth, others have been more fortu- 
nate, and while yet in early youth are already formidable rivals 
to the two veteran companies. Through the active rivalry of 
these numerous associations, the merits of the institution have 
been thoroughly canvassed and advertised; and now all classes 
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in the community, from princes of the blood down to common 
artisans, manifest a daily increasing eagerness to protect their 
families or their creditors by Life Insurance. The life of the 
last Duke of York was insured to an almost fabulous amount 
by his desponding creditors, whose only other chance of pay- 
ment rested on the princely life-income which Parliament 
granted to the royal debauchee. An actuary of one of the 
companies recently testified before a committee of the House of 
Commons, that a vast enlargement of the business beyond its 
present amount is even now taking place among the laboring 
classes, who have become convinced, in England at least, that 
the best investment of their savings is in Life Insurance. 

In 1849, the sums assured in English companies were esti- 
mated at one hundred and fifty millions sterling ; and, consid- 
ering the enormous increase of the business,since that date, it 
is safe to estimate that this sum is now tripled, making an ag- 
gregate of four hundred and fifty millions sterling, or about 
two thousand two hundred and fifty millions of dollars. Hence 
it appears that the two hundred millions of dollars already in- 
sured on life policies in this country is but a small fraction of 
what may soon be expected. Our population is as large as 
that of England; and, excluding the very rich who do not need, 
and the very poor who are not able, to effect Life Insurance, 
the proportion of the remainder — who may be called the life- 
insuring class — to the whole population is much greater than 
in the Old World. We may reasonably expect to learn, before 
many years have expired, that the amount insured here is ten 
times as great as at present. 

In proportion to the merits of the institution, and to its flat- 
tering prospects of enlargement, ought to be our anxiety that 
it should be established in this country on a safe and well-regu- 
lated basis, with every possible security against fraud and mis- 
management. In no case are a wise oversight and restraint 
by the legislature more needed than in the establishment and 
conduct of new companies for Life Insurance. And this for 
an obvious reason. He who intrusts his savings to any other 
corporation formed for business purposes can withdraw them 
at almost any moment, when he sees reason to fear fraud, dis- . 
aster, or even diminished profits; he can draw omt his depos- 
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its, or sell his stock, with no loss at all, or with only a trifling 
one. But he who has been deluded into once entering a wrong 
company for life insurance is bound to it for his whole life, 
under the penalty of losing all, or the greater part, of what 
he has already invested. Though he may clearly see his mis- 
take and lament it, the legislature or the courts of law can 
do nothing to help him ; he is still bound by his contract with 
many others, all of whom are as unfortunate as himself, to 
continue his annual payment to the company during his whole 
natural life, or else he must lose all that he has paid already. 
He may continue for a few years, in popular phrase, “ to throw 
good money after bad” ; and then, in a fit of vexation, he is 
very likely to abandon all. This necessity may be a very sad 
one to a family in moderate circumstances, who have long 
looked to the Life Insurance as their only guaranty for the 
future against utter destitution. Such cases have been by no 
means infrequent in England, and, young as the institution is 
here, we are well aware that they are not unknown in this 
country. Strenuously as we have advocated the claims of Life 
Insurance, we would with equal earnestness press this caution : 
Beware what company you enter! Choose not the youngest, 
nor the one which is ostensibly and for the moment the cheap- 
est, nor that which holds out the most flattering promises, and 
is pressed most persistently upon your notice. The price of 
Life Insurance cannot be below its actual cost ; and all mutual 
companies offer it at cost. Choose, then, that which in the 
long run—and the contract necessarily covers the whole of 
what may be a long life — is sure to afford it at the least cost ; 
and this, as we have demonstrated, must be one of the oldest, 
largest, and richest companies. 

Fortunately, as the institution here is of more recent growth 
than in England, we have been able to profit by the mistakes 
of our predecessors ; and accordingly, the legislation on the 
subject, especially in Massachusetts, is wise and judicious as 
far as it goes, and much better than the English system, or want 
of system. New York has prudently followed a good example, 
her system being in the main a copy of the Massachusetts 
scheme. The credit of devising the plan, and of carrying it in 
great part mto execution, is due, we believe, chiefly to Mr. 
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Elizur Wright, who has applied competent mathematical at- 
tainments, a thorough knowledge of the business, and great 
impartiality, to the work of suggesting the proper tests of sol- 
vency, causing the proper returns to be made under legal pen- 
alties, and founding the requisite calculations upon them, so 
that one of his Reports exhibits at a glance the relative stand- 
ing of all the companies doing business in the State. We 
wish that a copy of the one now before us could be put iyto 
the hands of every person who has not already insured his 
life. 

The right and the duty of regulating by numerous and strict 
enactments of law the business of Life Insurance rest upon far 
stronger reasons than can be alleged for legislative interference 
in any other commercial or financial undertaking. All the 
funds accumulated in Life Insurance offices belong exclusively 
to the insured ; Actuaries, Presidents, and Directors are merely 
their paid agents and trustees, accountable to them for every 
dollar which is paid into or out of the general fund. But be- 
cause the insured are a very numerous body, widely dispersed, 
and each of them owning only a very small fraction of the 
common fund, they can exercise hardly any direct supervision 
over the operations of the company ; they are at the mercy of 
their own agents, who are for the most part self-constituted 
agents, being any persons whatever who have seen fit to get up 
a Life Insurance Company. The insured may have a seeming 
protection in the character of the directors ; for unless some 
of these are persons of reputation and wealth, the company 
could not have obtained any business. But unfortunately this 
is only a seeming guaranty ; for the practice is too common of 
gentlemen “ lending their names,” as it is called, to a com- 
pany in which they have no interest, whose concerns they 
never investigate, and for which they are in no wise responsi- 
ble. Such a practice is nothing else than a gross fraud. These 
persons allow their names to be blazoned in advertisements all 
over the country as “ Directors” of an association having the 
control of very large trust funds, really the property and the 
sole dependence of many thousand widows and orphans, and 
yet know and care no more about its proceedings than they do 
for the actions of the Emperor of China. The first object of 
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the legislature ought to be, to put a stop to so iniquitous a cus- 
tom. The number of the directors should be limited by law, 
never to exceed six or eight, and no one to be eligible to the 
office unless his own life is insured by the company to the 
amount of several thousand dollars. Then the annual returns 
to the legislature should be accompanied by certificates, ren- 
dered upon oath, by each of the directors, that, thrice at least 
during the year, he has personally investigated its proceedings 
and investments, and can vouch from his own knowledge for 
the truth of the returns. Of course, such services could not 
be rendered without compensation ; but the insured, in con- 
sideration of the greater security thus afforded them, would 
gladly vote reasonable salaries to the directors; for the du- 
ties, after all, would not require much labor or time. It is 
easy to be a faithful watch-dog against thieves, and yet not 
spend all one’s time in barking. 

The stringency of the legal regulations which already exist, 
and of those which we now advocate, would afford no cause of 
complaint to the conductors of large, really solvent, and well- 
managed companies. On the contrary, strict laws are wel- 
comed by them, as their tendency is to lessen the number of 
new and weak offices, and thus to diminish a competition which 
is all the more injurious to the insured and to the sound insti- 
tutions, because it is often unprincipled, reckless, and even 
fraudulent. Of course, they are welcomed by the insured, 
who are the real parties in interest, and therefore the only ones 
whose wishes ought to be consulted. 

This leads us to remark, that competition in Life Insurance 
has already been carried much too far. There is not the same 
reason for it as in any other business. Competition is gener- 
ally for the public good, on account of its tendency to reduce 
the price of an article as nearly as possible to the actual cost. 
But here, from the nature of the case, the price is already at 
the cost ; and competition, when its object is merely to increase 
the extent, and not the profitableness, of the business, tends 
really to enhance the cost. The “ expenses of management,” 
to which we have already adverted as the only cause why the 
insured do not receive back their whole investment, are heavy 
chiefly because the cost of obtaining new business is heavy. 
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Hence it is, as we have shown, that the expenses of new and 
small companies are relatively so large, being two and a half 
times greater than those of their older and wealthier rivals. 
They must advertise extensively, employ soliciting agents at 
high prices, and adopt a thousand paltry but costly expedients 
to make a show before the world. here is no occasion for the 
larger and well-established associations to continue this degrad- 
ing and profitless struggle. The basis which they have already 
secured makes them really independent of any new business 
whatever. It will continue to come to them even if they 
do not offer a bribe for it; there are steady and permanent 
causes at work, which must enlarge their sphere of operations, 
whether they will or not. Most of the new business will come 
to them of its own accord, and there is no need of paying a 
heavy tax on the whole in order to make this natural increase 
a little larger. The addition thus gained, — that is, the addi- 
tion to the natural growth,— really costs more than it is 
worth ; it is a source of weakness, not of strength. On the 
other hand, the great reduction of the expenses of manage- 
ment consequent on giving up all active measures of competi- 
tion, would be a soliciting agency worth all the others put to- 
gether. When the ratio of expense is reduced from ten to six 
per cent, as it might be in all large and well-conducted offices 
in which new policies are not paid for, comparatively few per- 
sons would enter young or weak companies, in which this ratio 
must average nearly twenty-five per cent. A reasonable 
amount, it is true, must always be spent in advertising ; for it 
is important that the advantages which the company really 
possesses should be generally known. But well-satisfied pol- 
icy-holders are the most effective soliciting agents ; they cost 
nothing, and they alone ought to be employed. 

The great danger of active rivalry is, that it induces the 
weaker competitors to accept undue risks, including some that 
have already been declined by the larger establishments. A 
company that has but few policies cannot afford to reject doubt- 
ful lives, and thus really aggravates its weakness by what seems 
to increase its strength. Some of the English companies which 
have recently closed a weak existence by an early death, have 
probably traced their chronic malady to this cause. It must 
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not be forgotten that frauds are practised against Life Offices 

as well as by them. Careful scrutiny at the outset is the only 
means of avoiding insurance of doubtful lives misrepresented 
as good ones; for a sound company will rather submit to an 
occasional loss by fraud, than injure its reputation by a lawsuit, 
where the sympathies of the jury are sure to be on the side 
of widows and orphans against a wealthy corporation. Buta 
feeble company thinks it cannot afford such scrutiny, and 
therefore finds itself involved from the beginning in a succes- 
sion of lawsuits, which are none the less ruinous because 
justice is on its side. 

The large bonuses or dividends, miscalled profits, which are 
made by the well-established companies, result from a further 
guaranty for the stability of the concern, which needs to be 
explained. The annual premiums which are now required 
are needlessly high, if we look only to the present exigencies 
of the business. Why not reduce them at once to the rate 
which experience shows to be sufficient, instead of retaining 
them at their present amount, and then, at short intervals, 
paying back to the insured one fourth or one third of the an- 
nual receipts as a bonus or dividend? The answer is, that 
Life Insurance is necessarily a contract of long duration, ex- 
tending for many of the insured to a period of forty or fifty 
years; and, the annual premium being once fixed in the con- 
tract, cannot be increased at any future time, even though 
circumstances should require such increase. Many things 
may happen within half a century, the occurrence of which 
must be guarded against, if the security of the insured is to be 
absolute. The accumulation of the fund from which policies 
are ultimately to be paid depends chiefly upon the rate of 
interest, which now averages about six per cent, but is very 
likely to be reduced before many years to five or four. The 
expenses of management are contingent on the cost of liv- 
ing, and are thus slowly but steadily augmented. The recur- 
rence of an epidemic, like that of the Asiatic cholera, might 
cause a serious diminution of the fund within one or two years. 
Now effectual provision is secured against all these contingen- 
cies by making the rate of annual premium superfluously 
large, and returning at fixed intervals to the insured as much 
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only as actual experience has determined to be superfluous. 
Then, if the rate of interest. should fall, or that of expense 
should rise, or if a pestilence should happen, the only evil will 
be, that the bonuses or dividends will be proportionally less- 
ened. The cost of Life Insurance is divisible into two parts, a 
provision against ordinary hazards, and a provision against ex- 
traordinary risks. It is a suicidal policy to provide a guaranty 
against the former only. Yet this policy has been adopted by 
some of the feeble companies, which endeavor to attract busi- 
ness by offering to insure at low premiums. Those who are 
silly enough to accept this offer forget that the difference be- 
tween the two rates, and even more than this difference, is re- 
turned by the larger institutions in the form of dividends. 
The occurrence of any circumstances which might cause these 
to suspend their dividends, would certainly cause their rivals to 
stop payment even of the sums insured. 

There is another element of uncertainty, which cannot be 
guarded against for the present except by this higher rate of 
premium, although information will be obtained in a few years, 
chiefly through these very operations of Life Insurance, by 
which it will be eliminated altogether. It cannot be said that 
the law of mortality, or the average duration of human life, is 
yet determined for the people of this country, except within 
broad limits, or with a considerable allowance for possible 
error. We are still dependent in the main on the English 
tables, which have been made very precise and accurate for the 
duration of life in England, chiefly through the combined ex- 
perience of the Life Insurance Companies, whose operations 
cover all ranks and employments, and extend in several cases 
over a period of more than half a century. It is very probable 
that the average duration of life here is less than it is in Eng- 
land, at least for what we have called “ the insuring class ” ; 
—how much less cannot yet be determined. Professor Wig- 
glesworth’s tables relate to the people of this country ; but the 
data on which they were founded are imperfect, and are now 
of so old date, the habits of the people, the practice of medi- 
cine, and sanitary measures having undergone great alteration 
during the intervening period, that they cannot be regarded 
as trustworthy for the present generation. Our State system 
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of registering births, deaths, and marriages, taken in connec- 
tion with the United States decennial census, ought to afford 
the data for determining with great precision the law of mor- 
tality for all ages. But unfortunately both these operations 
have hitherto been conducted with so little care and method, 
that no reliance can be placed upon their results in cases where 
great accuracy is required. On the whole, we must depend 
on the materials which the operations of Life Insurance are 
gradually amassing, for the final solution of this interesting 
problem. As yet the companies are too young to have col- 
lected a sufficient quantity of them ; but their amount is rap- 
idly augmenting, and in the course of a dozen or twenty years 
more we may hope to obtain from their combined experience 
a great body of vital statistics, which will enable us to deter- 
mine the laws of mortality for different ages, classes, localities, 
and employments with great precision. 

The calculations in Mr. Neison’s volume, which afford many 
curious and valuable results, are based chiefly upon data fur- 
nished by the English and Scotch Friendly Societies, which 
insure against sickness as well as death, by the Gotha Life In- 
surance Company upon the Continent, and by voluntary asso- 
ciations that have long existed among master mariners, medi- 
cal men, and other classes of persons in England, for the benefit 
of their widows and orphans. Some of the conclusions deduced 
from these materials, as to the relative mortality of the differ- 
ent classes of the people, are very different from what we had 
been led to expect. The circumstances in which the poor and 
laboring population, especially in England, are placed, have 
generally been thought unfavorable to longevity. They are 
exposed to drudgery and toil, to impure air and undue heat 
and cold in their confined lodgings, are scantily clothed, and 
often insufficiently fed. Yet the more provident among them, 
who are thoughtful and frugal enough to pay a few pence every 
month to a Friendly Society, have a longer average duration 
of life than the wealthy and high-born. Especially is this the 
case in the rural districts, where, though the wages are less, 
the employments are healthier than in cities and towns. Yet 
even in the city districts, where the conditions seem most un- 
favorable to health, it is found that the expectation of life in 
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the poorer classes is considerably greater than in the highest 
ranks of society, namely, the peerage and baronetage, and very 
much larger than in the middle and upper classes generally, 
with which Life Offices have had the most experience. At the 
age of 30, for instance, tlre expectation of life for the poorer but 
provident classes in the rural districts is a little over 38 years ; 
in town districts, it is 343 ; in city districts, nearly 33; while 
among the peerage, it is less than 31. At the age of 50, these 
proportions are as 25, 20, 20, to 18. These differences are 
serious enough to affect very materially the rates of Life In- 
surance ; and it is probably their unexpected character which 
has induced the English offices of late to make great efforts to 
extend the sphere of their operations in small sums among the 
laboring classes. It is evidently better for them to issue a 
thousand policies for one hundred pounds each to humble arti- 
sans, than to insure one hundred lives among the gentry and 
nobility for one thousand each. The prolonged duration of 
life amopg the frugal and industrious of the laboring classes 
must be regarded, of course, as a consequence of their simple 
and uniform habits, and the more regular and natural physi- 
cal exercise to which they are accustomed. There is greater 
equality in the distribution of the goods of this life than is 
generally imagined. “ It could be clearly shown,” says Mr. 
Neison, “ by tracing the various classes of society in which 
there exist sufficient means of subsistence, beginning with 
the most humble, and passing on to the middle and upper 
classes, that a gradual deterioration in the duration of life 
takes place ; and just as life, with all its wealth, pomp, and 
magnificence, would seem to become more valuable and 
tempting, so are its opportunities and chances of enjoyment 
lessened.” 

Hitherto we have compared the effect of different localities, 
and of different stations of rank and wealth, on the average 
duration of life. If we extend the comparison to different em- 
ployments, the results are still more curious. It is now de- 
monstrated that occupation has a much greater influence than 
locality on the chances of life. The rural districts are princi- 
pally indebted for their supposed superior healthiness to the 
larger amount of healthy occupations which are pursued in 
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them ; and in cities and towns, impure air, defective sewer- 
age, confined lodgings, and local epidemics have not so much 
effect as employment in unhealthy trades in shortening life. 
“The peculiar sanitary condition of large towns has not the 
remarkable effect which many have supposed in shortening the 
duration of life.” Among various occupations, we are sorry 
to find that of clerks in counting-houses, a numerous and _re- 
spectable class of the population of cities, peculiarly unfavor- 
able to longevity ; and we fear that their employers, the mer- 
chants, who in the main are occupied in a similar manner, but 
have greater anxieties and less simple and regular habits, have 
a still inferior chance of long life. This is a matter which de- 
serves attention from the Life Offices ; for a larger proportion 
of this class than of any other appear inclined to insure their 
lives, evidently as a precaution against the distressing vicissi- 
tudes of trade to which they are liable. The occupations of 
plumbers, painters, and bakers are thought to be peculiarly 
unhealthy ; and they are so. But as compared with,the busi- 
ness of clerks, they appear decidedly favorable to long life. 
Thus, at the age of 40, a country laborer’s expectation of life 
is 323 years; for the inhabitants of the rural districts, after 
abstracting the laborers, this expectation is but 30 years; for 
bakers, it is 24 ; for plumbers and glaziers, 24}; but for 
clerks, it is less than 22 years. 

We have said enough to show that through the operations 
of Life Insurance a great amount of curious and valuable 
information is gradually obtained, which throws full light on 
some of the most difficult questions in social science. Here in 
America information of this sort is peculiarly desirable ; and 
for this reason, as well as for many others which we have no- 
ticed, we hope that the business may be firmly established and 
widely extended among all classes of our population. 
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Arr. II.—1. Théatre de Evcine Scrise, de [ Académie 
Frangaise. Paris: Michel Levy, Fréres. 1859. 20 vols. 
16mo. 

2. Les Contemporains.— Scribe. Par EvcGine DE Mirecourr. 
Avec un Portrait et un Autographe. Quatriéme Edition. 
Paris: Gustave Havard, Editeur. 1856. 

3. Le Constitutionnel. Samedi, 23 Février, 1861. 


On the morning of the 22d of February, 1861, the writer 
of this article was returning from the Palais Royal to his 
lodgings in Paris, through the Rue St. Honoré, when his 
progress was arrested by a dense crowd gathered in front of 
the church of Saint-Roch. The centre of the street was filled 
by a long procession, stretching from the Place Vendéme to the 
portals of the church, which was draped in funereal black. 
This ancient edifice, beneath. which repose the ashes of Vol- 
taire, and which witnessed during the last century some of the 
most frightful atrocities of the French Revolution, was this day 
the scene of a striking, and for many reasons a remarkable 
ceremony. The most eminent men in France were assembled 
within its walls, to pay a last tribute of respect and affection to 
one who, for nearly half a century, had held possession of the 
French stage, achieving in that period a long list of brilliant 
successes, hardly interrupted by a failure. The pall-bearers 
were M. Dumas, President of the Municipal Board of Paris, 
Vitet, Director of the French Academy, Thierry, Director of 
the Théatre Francais, and Auguste Maquet, President of the 
Club of Authors and Dramatic Composers. The French Acad- 
emy was represented by some of the most distinguished mem- 
bers, — among them Cousin, a striking figure, with venerable 
white hair, Thiers, the author of “ The Consulate and the 
Empire,” the Duc de Broglie, and others.. The Prefect of the 
Seine and a deputation of the municipal authorities, with whom 
Scribe had been associated in office, attested by their presence 
the respect in which the deceased had been held as a citizen. 
The actors attached to the four leading theatres of Paris, the 
Théatre Francais, the Opéra, the Opéra Comique, and the 
Gymnase (all which were closed through the evening), appro- 
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priately paid their homage to the author in whose fame they 
had so often participated. The Minister of State, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, Count de Walewski, M. Baroche, Presi- 
dent of the Council of State, and numerous other members of 
the imperial government, lent dignity to the occasion. Not- 
withstanding a drizzling rain which fell through the greater 
part of the day, not less than three thousand persons, embracing 
those most distinguished by social and literary eminence, took 
part in the funeral services, and followed the remains of Scribe 
to their last resting-place in the cemetery of Pére la Chaise. 

Selecting a favorable point for observation, the writer 
watched with interest the shifting figures in the procession, as 
with slow steps and subdued demeanor they passed before him. 
Poets, philosophers, savants, novelists, dramatic writers, diplo- 
matists, and cabinet ministers, — representatives of the wit, 
wisdom, science, imagination, and statesmanship of France, — 
had met to-day for a common purpose, and were moved with a 
common sorrow. Nor they alone, but even the workman, in 
his ragged blouse, who sometimes on féte-days had occupied a 
cheap seat in a minor theatre, felt that he had suffered a per- 
sonal loss, and, as the funeral car passed, doffed his cap and 
remained standing with uncovered head, murmuring in re- 
gretful accents, “ Scribe est mort !” 

At the close of the religious services at the cemetery, eulo- 
gies were pronounced upon the deceased by M. Vitet in behalf 
of the French Academy, and by M. Maquet in behalf of the 
authors and dramatists of France. Speeches of a less elaborate 
character were made by M. Thierry, Administrator-General of 
the Comédie Frangaise, and Montigny, Director of the Gym- 
nase. Everything conspired to make the occasion solemn and 
imposing. Numerous as had been the triumphs of this ‘ most 
fruitful of vaudevillists, past, present, and to come,” as his 
biographer has styled him, it was reserved for him to achieve his 
proudest triumph at the moment when he was called upon to 
surrender all earthly distinction. While it may be doubted 
whether, in any other country than France, a laborer in the 
field in which Scribe obtained celebrity could have gained a 
recognition so marked and universal, the fact of such a recog- 
nition renders the circumstances of his career a subject of in- 
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terest to the world of letters. It is our design in the present 
article to record the incidents of his literary life, tracing the 
causes of his great popularity, with general remarks upon such 
incidental topics as may be suggested by it. A detailed exam- 
ination of his numerous works would require much more space 
than we have at command, and would be inconsistent with our 
present purpose. 

Augustin Eugéne Scribe was born in Paris, December 25, 
1791. His parents belonged to the bourgeoisie, his father 
keeping a shop at the corner of the Rue de la Regnie. The , 
antiquary who shall seek for the cradle of the dramatist will, 
however, be doomed to disappointment, since the march of 
improvement, which has obliterated so many old landmarks 
in Paris, has not spared the magasin de nouveautés kept by 
Scribe, pére. On the death of his father —an event which 
occurred while he was still an infant— Scribe’s mother sold 
out the shop, and took apartments in the neighborhood of the 
church of Saint-Roch. Madame Scribe was doubtless left in 
comfortable, and even prosperous circumstances, since we are 
assured by her son’s biographer that his patrimony yielded 
him an income of from four to five thousand francs per annum. 
Thus he was spared the hard struggle with poverty which, in 
the early history of distinguished men, seems to be the rule 
rather than the exception. Young Scribe pursued his studies 
at the College of Saint Barbe, in Paris, where his proficiency 
won for him the honor of a public coronation. It was at this 
place that he made the acquaintance of Casimir and Germain 
Delavigne,— an acquaintance which kindred tastes ripened 
into enduring friendship. These two brothers, who, like Scribe, 
were destinedto win a high position in letters, were afterwards 
intimately associated with him in his literary plans. 

It was the earnest desire of Madame Scribe that her son 
should adopt the profession of the law. This ambition she 
shared in common with the class to which she belonged. From 
the Palace of Justice the way lies open to the Palais Bourbon. 
The advocate may become a deputy, — the deputy a cabinet 
minister. But this career, however promising in the eyes of 
the mother, proved quite repugnant to the tastes of the son, 
and although, at her request, he consented to enter the office of 
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an attorney, he made so little progress in the study of his new 
profession as to inspire in his instructor very mean ideas of his 
capacity. The death of his mother at this juncture completely 
changed his plans, and determined him to relinquish what he 
had hitherto only endured out of deference to his mother’s 
wishes. ; 

Freed at length from the trammels of a distasteful profes- 
sion, Scribe lost no time in following the bent of his inclina- 
tions. He renewed his intimacy with his college friend, Ger- 
- main Delavigne, in conjunction with whom he wrote a kind of 
farce, denominated a Harlequinade, to which he gave the name 
of Les Dervis. The young men had introduced themselves to 
M. Dupin, a dramatist of some note, whose influence procured 
this piece to be represented at the Vaudeville theatre. But 
the public, afterward so lavish of their applause, greeted 
coldly the first effort of the young dramatists. Undismayed 
they again set to work, and produced at intervals three other 
pieces, which so far failed of success, that the actors who took 
part in them were not only hissed, but actually pelted from 
the stage. This reception was little calculated to encourage 
the friends. But Scribe felt convinced that he knew himself 
better than the public yet knew him. He was resolved to 
achieve success by his constancy. In this emergency M. Du- 
pin came once more to their assistance. He obtained for them 
an introduction to the stage of the Vari¢étés. It was hoped 
that a new audience, unprejudiced by the memory of former 
failures, would reverse the verdict pronounced at the Vaude- 
ville. But Le Bachelier de Salamanque, the new candidate 
for public favor, failed to accomplish the much desired end. 
At this fresh failure, Germain Delavigne, modestly attributing 
their ill fortune to his own share in the work, withdrew from 
the partnership. Scribe returned to the Vaudeville, and sub- 
mitted to the public a new piece, Barbanera, ou les Bossus. 
But the young dramatist seemed to have been born under an 
evil star. The pit was not in a humor to be pleased. Barba- 
nera was not performed a second time. 

If we have dwelt somewhat at length upon the inauspicious 
commencement of Scribe’s career, it is partly because it is in 
such striking contrast with the remarkable. popularity which 
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he afterwards enjoyed, and partly because it illustrates in a 
forcible manner the calm and resolute persistency with which 
he pursued his purpose. A firm determination to accept as 
final no verdict which is not favorable, has more than once 
secured success where failure seemed inevitable. It is well 
known that “ Jane Eyre” long sought a publisher in vain. 
It is not so well known that Miss Braddon, the author of 
“Lady Audley’s Secret,” and other popular novels recently 
published, only two or three years ago was living in obscurity 
in London, her advances coldly repulsed by the very publishers 
who now offer her thousands of pounds for a new work. The 
words which Bulwer puts into the mouth of Richelieu, when a 
young attendant suggests the possibility of failure in a haz- 
ardous service required of him, admirably describe the spirit 
in which Scribe bore the discouragements that met him at the 
outset of his literary life : — 
“ Fail ? — fail ? 

In the lexicon of youth, which Fate reserves 

For a bright manhood, there is no such word 

As fail!” 

In reference to this period M. Maquet says, in his address 
at the funeral of Scribe : — 

“If by any possibility there be present a single person whose soul is 
filled with envy when he contemplates the wealth and reputation which 
Scribe has acquired, let him be told now how dearly they were pur- 
chased. Nothing but frowns and pitiless disaster greeted him at the 
commencement of his career. Four years yielded him repeated fail- 
ures. It was only in the fifth that he gained his first success. A year 
afterward he gained a second, and he had to wait another year for the 
third. Fortune obstinately withheld her favors. He was compelled 
to snatch them from her unwilling grasp.” 


Scribe turned his experience to good account. Reflection 
satisfied him that he had failed because he had been content to 
follow in the beaten track, where his own genius was hampered 
by rules of dramatic composition conformed to the fashion 
of a bygone age. He determined to abandon the ruts of cus- 
tom, and to strike out a new path. He resolved, like Moliére, 
to paint the manners of his own age, — to avail himself of what- 


ever occupied the public mind for the time being, — to bring 
OR * 
28 
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upon the stage the generals and the colonels of the Empire, — 
to seek his characters in the street, the market, and the shop,— 
in fine, to make his vaudevilles reflect the passing hour. The 
public demanded something fresh. They had become tired of 
Racine, Corneille, and even of Moliére. As variable in their 
tastes as ever was the Athenian Demos, they were prepared to 
welcome the new, simply because it differed from the old. The 
Parisians are not exceptional in this choice. Not long since, 
the proprietor of one of the London penny weeklies which cir- 
culate by hundreds of thousands throughout the British Isl- 
ands, and furnish a considerable part of the reading matter for 
the lower classes, with the view of supplying his readers with 
superior mental food, dismissed his staff of sensation novelists, 
and commenced the serial publication of the most popular of 
the Waverley novels. But they lacked the flavor of the pres- 
ent, and a rapidly diminishing subscription-list warned the 
publisher that he must abandon his experiment, or be ruined. 
So with the Parisian public. The classic drama liad lost its 
interest, and they eagerly demanded something different. As 
soon as he had satisfied himself of this, Scribe, in conjunction 
with M. Delestre-Poirson, wrote a comédie-vaudeville in one 
act, entitled Une Nuit de la Garde Nationale. It gained a fame 
immediate and brilliant. It was clear that our dramatist had 
struck a vein. 

The tide had at length turned. Success now became the 
rule, and failure the rare exception. Assured that he had 
not mistaken his vocation, Scribe threw himself into it with 
all the energy of his nature. In conjunction with different 
collaborators, he produced comedies and vaudevilles in profu- 
sion; but the demand now equalled the supply. He opened 
what might not inappropriately be called a dramatic shop, 
where he furnished vaudevilles to order. How rapidly he 
acquired reputation and wealth may be inferred from the 
statement, that in 1830 he was already deriving from his dra- 
matic compositions an income of sixty thousand francs, while 
his pieces had made his name familiar to the theatre-going 
public in London and the principal Continental cities. Some 
of the most popular farces now in possession of the English 
and American stage are adapted from the writings of the 
French dramatist. 
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The attention of the reader has doubtless been drawn to the 
use which Scribe made of his collaborators; and the ques- 
tion will no doubt suggest itself, how far he was indebted to 
their assistance. The general subject of collaboration is an 
interesting one, and requires some explanation. 

In English literature, partnership is almost unknown. The 
association of Beaumont and Fletcher will at once occur to 
all; and it must be acknowledged that the contributions of 
the two poets assimilate so well that it is difficult to discover 
from internal evidence what parts were furnished by each. 
Some years ago, G. P. R. James, as prolific in his department 
as the subject of our article, published a short novel in part- 
nership with another writer. It is our impression, however, 
that it met with a success by no means marked. In another 
instance, a serial story in twenty chapters was furnished to an 
American literary paper, each chapter by a different writer. 
Joint authorship, however, will probably never prevail to any 
extent in England or America. But in France the socialistic 
principle, so popular in other forms, has likewise invaded lit- 
erature. The extraordinary fecundity of such writers as 
Dumas is thus readily accounted for. Indeed, there is good 
reason to believe that the reputation of this author is due 
quite as much to his collaborators as to himself. It has 
been established in a French court of law that some of the 
romances which, under Dumas’s name, have obtained the 
widest popularity, are entirely the work of one of his collabo- 
rators. Yet so lasting are first impressions, that the real 
author of “The Three Guardsmen” and “The Count of 
Monte Christo” will be forgotten by posterity, while Dumas 
will be admired for that to which he has no rightful claim. 
Such wholesale appropriation of the labors of others admits 
of no defence. Even where the collaborator is amply com- 
pensated for the concession of his rights, the public may 
justly complain of the imposition practised upon them. 

It should be stated, however, in reference to M. Scribe, that 
he has always acted with the utmost fairness towards his col- 
laborators. He has taken care that they should be defrauded 
neither of the public favor, nor of the pecuniary compensation 
to which their labors entitled them. He has never failed to 
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announce the names of his associates, however inconsiderable 
may have been their contributions. Indeed, to such an ex- 
treme did he carry his generosity, that it is the testimony of 
M. Carmouché, that, in a dozen vaudevilles which he enjoyed 
the reputation of having written in conjunction with Scribe, 
there was not a line to which he could lay claim. It is related 
that M. Dupin, who had been the first to aid Scribe by his in- 
fluence, one day brought to his former protégé a piece, of very 
moderate merit, in two acts, and with but two characters. 
Scribe added one part, made alterations in the others, cut out 
one act, recast the piece entirely, and gave it a different name. 
All this was done without the knowledge of Dupin. Three 
weeks afterward Scribe called upon him, and gave him an in- 
vitation to be present at the Gymnase theatre in the evening. 
‘** Your ‘ Michel and Christine’ is to be brought out?” queried 
Dupin. ‘“ You are right,” was the reply. The two authors 
entered the theatre, and Dupin was soon absorbed in his friend’s 
piece. ‘* Admirable!” he exclaimed at the end of the third 
scene. ‘ Who was your collaborator?” ‘ You will hear 
at the close of the piece,” returned Scribe, as the vaudeville 
neared its conclusion. Dupin was puzzled by a scene which 
seemed familiar, though he could not remember where he had 
met with it. The mystery was cleared up when, at the close 
of the representation, the manager came forward and an- 
nounced MM. Scribe and Dupin as the joint authors of the 
piece. Scribe turned a smiling face towards his astonished 
friend, saying, * It is a bad father who does not recognize his 
own children.” ‘“ Parbleu!” retorted Dupin, “ who could, 
when they are changed at nurse ? ” 

It may be safely assumed, that, of the three hundred and fifty 
plays which have been published under the name of Scribe, 
the chief merits belong to himself. No man could so readily 
have afforded to dispense with foreign assistance as he. In 
many instances he accepted collaborators at their own earnest 
request. Persons of the highest eminence are said to have 
sought the honor of associating their names with his in this 
way. It is even asserted that Louis Philippe himself produced 
a vaudeville in conjunction with Scribe. This, if true, would 
attach to the semi-royal production a curious interest. 
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The unity which pervades the numerous dramas of Scribe 
affords presumptive evidence that, whatever contributions may 
have been supplied by others, the form and spirit of the whole 
are due to him. His constructive talent is remarkable. At 
his skilful touch order emerges out of chaos, discordant char- 
acters and situations harmonize, and the various parts are so 
artfully arranged as to produce the greatest possible effect. 
Everything is nicely adjusted, and, though much may be com- 
monplace, the result is pleasing. Intent upon dramatic effect, 
Scribe has paid especial attention to the dénouements of his 
dramas. In these, the element of unexpectedness plays a 
prominent part. To secure this he does not hesitate at times 
to violate nature and probability. But it must be remembered 
that he is writing for a French audience, which is not disposed 
to be critical provided the interest of the play be well sus- 
tained, and the movement sufficiently lively to rivet the atten- 
tion to the end. So in other parts of his dramatic writings an 
English critic will find much to complain of, in absurd and im- 
probable situations; but the author does not overrate his own 
abilities, adroitly manages to impart an artificial and tem- 
porary vraisemblance to what is most forced and false, and 
triumphantly brings the whole to a satisfactory conclusion. 
His biographer, Eugéne de Mirecourt, thus speaks of the effect 
which Scribe produces upon the spectator : — 


“ Once involved in the inextricable network of plot, counterplot, and 
intrigue which Scribe weaves about you, you are no longer master of 
yourself. You must submit forthwith to his guidance. Even against 
your will, you must, for the time being, suspend the exercise of your 
taste and judgment, and admire blindly whatever he sees fit to present 
to you. Your eyes are riveted upon the stage, and you feel no inclina 
tion to withdraw them. The most common expression amuses you; a 
dialogue which you would never have consented to read, commands 
your fixed attention. You follow eagerly all the intricacies of the plot, 
from the commencement to the conclusion of the piece. When it is 
finished, perhaps you ask, ‘ After all, what does it amount to?’ Your 
question comes too late. The five acts have been played. You have 
followed them to the end with unflagging interest. The effect which 
the author had in view has been produced.” 


Allowing for the exaggerations of a biographer interested in 
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his subject, it is obvious that a writer who can produce such 
effects, not once only, but in hundreds of instances, must be 
a consummate artist. The French people demanded to be 
amused, — Scribe knew how to amuse them. Nor have the first 
favorable impressions been affected by the lapse of years. The 
principal works of our dramatist have been represented hun- 
dreds of times, yet without producing satiety. 

Scribe has shown himself a writer of infinite address, and 
has adapted his productions to the changing circumstances of 
the times. One who will take the trouble to consider how 
fruitful of vicissitude the last half-century has been in French 
politics, will comprehend how much is included in this state- 
ment. It is difficult to believe that Scribe has ever been actu- 
ated by deep and earnest political convictions. They would 
only have been in the way of his success. He trimmed his 
sails to suit the shifting breezes of public opinion, and satirized 
all parties by turns. He did not attempt the perilous task of 
leading public taste. It has been his highest ambition to fol- 
low it. For this reason we shall search his works in vain for 
great vital ideas, expressed in glowing language, calculated 
insensibly to draw up his auditors to a higher plane of thought 
and feeling. His object was to make himself an agreeable 
companion for the lighter moments, but nothing more. The 
grave glance of the censor never appears behind the comic 
mask. Nor can it be said that he has contributed much to the 
progress of his art, or the enrichment of the language. His 
works are clever specimens of the present state of the drama, 
but they do not seek to rise above the present. Perhaps their 
chief value in the eyes of posterity will be that they are sharp- 
cut pictures of the manners and modes of thought prevailing 
at the precise time at which they were written. They reflect 
admirably the tastes of the day. This naturally results from 
the persistent habit which Scribe had of ignoring the past, tak- 
ing no thought for the future, and studying only the present. 

We should not censure an author, however, for not accom- 
plishing more than he intended. So far as the objects which 
he proposed to himself were concerned, Scribe was one of the 
most successful of literary men. Probably posthumous fame 
had few attractions for him, compared with the applause of the 
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moment, and a large balance at his banker’s. In the accumu- 
lation of wealth he was more fortunate than any French writer 
of his age, — perhaps of any age. Towards the close of his 
life his receipts are said to have amounted to one hundred and 
eighty thousand francs in a single year. At his death he left 
an estate of from two to three millions of francs, — mainly the 
fruit of his literary labors. 

He is charged by his biographer with having carried into 
literature the mercantile instincts which he inherited from his 
father, and having labored less from a love of letters, and a 
desire to advance the interests of literature and add to the 
sum of human knowledge, than from a sordid desire of gain. 
This is, perhaps, not wholly just. While Scribe had a strong 
love of money, he never sought to defraud his fellow-laborers 
of their just share of the proceeds of their joint toils. In some 
instances he gave them more than they merited. He was lib- 
eral of his wealth, particularly to brother authors and drama- 
tists, and is admitted to have given away during his life not 
less than half a million of francs. Scribe made several excur- 
sions into the territory of romance, being the author of some 
half-dozen novels contributed to Le Siécle. For one of these 
— Piquillo Alliaga— he is said to have received sixty thou- 
sand francs. His romances, however, do him little credit. The 
very qualities which made him an admirable writer of vaude- 
villes, unfitted him for the construction and execution of a 
novel. He wrote with the stage always before him, and this 
proved fatal to his success. The large compensation which he 
received was no doubt based upon his reputation in a different 
field, and probably proved an unprofitable investment. 

Surprise will probably be felt when it is stated that Scribe 
has produced more poetry than either Lamartine or Victor 
Hugo. Those familiar with his plays will not fail to have no- 
ticed that they are liberally interspersed with verses. These, 
if collected, would make a volume of formidable proportions. 
Their merit, however, is very slender, as probably no one knew 
better than Scribe himself. They were written because the 
prevailing fashion in dramatic composition required them, and, 
though faulty, even in mechanical structure, they answered 
the purpose for which they were designed. In the first piece 
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which met with decided favor, the verses were contributed by 
Casimir and Germain Delavigne, who succeeded much better 
in this department of composition than Scribe. 

Some of our readers will be interested in learning that 
Scribe furnished the /ibretti of several well-known operas, — 
among them of Robert le Diable, Le Huguenots, and Le 
Prophéte, written for Meyerbeer. Auber also is under similar 
obligations to him. 

The prodigious amount of literary work with which Scribe 
must be credited, after making all reasonable allowance for the 
contributions of his collaborators, makes an inquiry into his 
habits of labor a matter of interest. It was his custom, we are 
told, to rise at five, winter and summer, — a habit, it may be 
remarked, much more general in France than in our own 
country. He at once stationed himself at an elevated desk 
which permitted him to write standing. He was occupied 
with the task of composition until noon, when he breakfasted. 
Of course he had previously, on awaking, made a slight, infor- 
mal meal. After breakfast he perhaps bent his steps to one of 
the theatres, if he had a new play under rehearsal, or mentally 
arranged the plan of the next day’s composition. On Thurs- 
day evenings he was in the habit of receiving his friends, on 
which occasions no one knew better how to play the agreeable 
host. During the summer he retired to a country estate, 
which liberal means, under the direction of good taste, had 
converted into a terrestrial paradise. Here he enjoyed all the 
consideration of a grand seigneur, and was regarded with rev- 
erence and affection by the poor of the neighborhood, to whom 
he was liberal in his benefactions. 

At a comparatively early age, as far back as 1836, he ob- 
tained an honor which every Frenchman of scientific or liter- 
ary taste covets, — admission into the ranks of the French 
Academy. 

It is an amusing illustration of the business-like method 
which Scribe carried into his compositions, that one day, look- 
ing over the titles of his plays, he found that all the letters of 
the alphabet were represented except K, Y, and X. Anxious 
to remedy this unintentional slight, he at once set about writ- 
ing Le Kiosque for the Opéra Comique, Yelva for the Gymnase, 
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and Xacarilla for the grand Opéra. After this, as his biogra- 
pher naively expresses it, the alphabet had no cause of re- 
proach against him. 

Scribe’s disposition is characterized by his biographer as 
amiable, his manners as affable and pleasing. Though the 
large concourse of authors in attendance at his funeral testi- 
fies the regard which he inspired in his own class, it is not 
perhaps singular that his brilliant and overshadowing pre- 
eminence should have stirred the hearts of some to envy. In 
the provinces, and in some Continental cities, he was credited 
with even more than his due, so that, we are told, it was not 
unusual to see such announcements as the following, on the 
posters of country theatres: ‘ TARTUFFE, a comedy in five acts, 
by M. Scribe. — Lucréce, a tragedy in five acts, by M. Scribe, 
etc.” Another cause, reflecting only credit upon our drama- 
tist, is assigned for a certain lack of cordial regard on the part 
of some of his confréres. Scribe, though affable and easy of 
access, was quiet in his tastes, and was never seen in the esta- 
minets, or beer-shops, where those of his class were much in the 
habit of meeting. In spite, however, of these drawbacks, he 
won the cordial respect and regard of those authors whose 
good opinion was best worth having. This he richly merited, 
since no one labored more zealously than he to establish the 
rights of authorship, and to obtain for authors more adequate 
compensation than before his time had been conceded to them. 
He was the founder of the society of Authors and Dramatic 
Composers referred to in the early part of this article. 

So engrossed was Scribe with his multifarious labors, that it 
was not until the age of forty-eight that he found time for mat- 
rimony. He selected Madame Biollay, the widow of a wine- 
merchant. His choice appears to have been a wise one, and 
productive of much happiness. It is to the lady’s credit that, 
previously to her marriage, she enjoyed the acquaintance and 
friendship of Béranger. 

Enough has been said to give a general idea of Scribe’s 
merits as a dramatist and a miscellaneous writer. Though we 
cannot allow him genius, applying this word in its broadest 
and highest sense, he blended tact and talent in a remarkable 
degree ; and this happy conjunction gained for him a success 
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which never would have accrued to genius alone. Vitet, 
Director of the French Academy, gives the following just 
analysis of his prominent characteristics : — 


“ His wit was supple, inventive, adroit, never-tiring, full of unexpect- 
ed turns and sprightly sallies. Eager for success, he knew how to bear 
failare ; he was impatient only of repose. One success only urged him 
to attempt another. His most dazzling triumphs served but as a spur 
to his activity. Thus for fifty years his inexhaustible talent was em- 
ployed in the service of four theatres at one and the same time. He 
devised plots by hundreds, created characters, imparted to the improb- 
able all the charms of reality, accomplished in his single person more, 
perhaps, than all his rivals together, and, rounding off a half-century 
of labor, has left us the charming recollection of his talents and his 
virtues.” 





Art. III. — The Trial of the Constitution. By Stpnry GErorcE 
Fisuer. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 1862. 


Tue trial of the Constitution has been in progress ever since 
it was adopted. At that time the authority of the nation, as it 
existed under the Revolutionary government, and under the 
Confederation, had become practically extinct, for the want of 
power to enforce such ordinances and requisitions as it was 
constitutionally authorized to make. The national authority 
had to be organized anew, and on the basis of an entirely new 
fundamental law. The only practically efficient power was 
then exercised by the local authorities, not by constitutional 
right, but by usurpation against the national authorities, who 
were denied the power to perform their own constitutional du- 
ties, or even to defend their own existence. They could not 
protect their own frontiers, execute their own laws, pay their 
own debts, fulfil their own treaties and contracts, or even 
defray the necessary expenses of their own nominal adminis- 
tration. 

It was necessary to make an entirely new adjustment of the 
relative powers and duties of the general and local govern- 
ments. Obviously this could not be done by those governments 
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themselves, by any treaty, league, or contract among them. — 
It could be done only by the whole people, who had a right to 
control all the powers, general or local, to be exercised under 
or upon themselves. Accordingly, the Constitution was made + 
by them, distributing so much of their power as they chose 
to delegate, and establishing the law, and the jurisdiction, by 
which every claim of power under them, or any of them, must 
be finally adjudicated and settled. 

But this distribution was not made by parcelling out the 
powers numerically to the one government and to the other, 
saying that the general government shall have this, and the 
State governments that, and so on through the catalogue. 
They foresaw that such a course would place the governments 
in collision at every step. Alexander Hamilton said “ that no 
boundary could be drawn between the general and State legis- 
latures ” ; and Mr. Madison said substantially the same: “ To 
draw the line between the two is a difficult task. I believe it 
cannot be done.” The Convention and the people were ap- 
parently of the same opinion, for they made no such attempt. 
They conferred no powers on the State governments, in refer- 
ence to their local jurisdiction. They assigned to them certain 
duties in relation to the administration of the general govern- 
ment, and growing out of the provisions of the Constitution. 
But the Legislature of Virginia, in their elaborate Resolutions 
of February, 1820, on the Missouri restrictions, ask emphati- 
cally, “ What rights are conferred by the Federal Constitution ? 
Upon the federal government,” they answer, “ many; upon 
the State government, or upon the citizens, none; one only 
excepted, the right of a citizen of one State to the privileges 
of a citizen in all the States.” While nothing is conferred, 
there is but one existing power specially and expressly reservea 
by the Constitution to the States; and that is “ the appoint- 
ment of the officers, and the authority of training the militia 
according to the discipline provided by Congress.” 

Instead of conferring powers on the States, what they actu- 
ally attempted and did was to “ establish this Constitution for 
the United States,” “in order” to effect six specified objects, 
by means of the execution of certain powers therein granted, 
which powers were to be carried into execution by any “ laws, 
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necessary and proper” for the purpose. The Constitution and 
laws so made were to be “ supreme” over all other laws and 
institutions whatever ; and any powers of the people not thus 
“ delegated” to their government were “ reserved” to them- 
selves or to the States. 

The Constitution was much opposed in the general and 
State Conventions, previously to its adoption, and obviously on 
grounds other than those most loudly insisted on in debate. 
These were generally too insignificant to be supposed capable 
of influencing the minds of sober men, when acting on a sub- 
ject of momentous import; yet it is worthy of note, that the 
determined opponents of the national system never abandoned 
the most futile exception that was ever alleged against its 
details. 

When the system first went into actual operation, few topics 
of internal regulation pressed on the immediate attention of 
the general government. While the external relations of the 
country demanded much attention, domestic affairs were nat- 
urally permitted to keep mostly in their former course. It 
had been foreseen and foretold that the operations of the gen- 
eral government would be most extensive and important in 
times of war and danger ; and those of the local governments 
in times of peace and security.* Such a beginning tallied 
well, for the time, with the policy of both parties. The friends 
of the new system were naturally desirous to. avoid any unne- 
cessary alarm or agitation of the public mind, or excitement of 
old prejudices, by unlooked-for changes, before the beneficent 
character of the agent had approved itself to the understanding, . 
by a practical application of its remedial powers to the more 
immediate and palpable evils connected with the international 
relations of the country. Their opponents were certainly not 
less pleased with a course of events, which, while it removed 
the national government to the greatest distance from the peo- 
ple, and reduced it, in their view, to the smallest dimensions, 
left everything in which they had occasion to recognize the 
action of government to the management of the local authori- 
ties, thus magnifying their importance at the expense of the 
national. 


* Federalist, No. 45. 
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This method of beginning tended to establish an idea pre- 
cisely the reverse of the plan of the Constitution ; giving to the 
States all the general powers of ordinary government, and re- 
serving to the United States only such extraordinary powers 
as the States separately could not execute ; whereas the Con- 
stitution first vests in the United States government the con- 
trol of all the means “ necessary and proper,” or appropriate 
and convenient, for executing the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion, and every part of it, and then reserves to the States or the 
people any residuum of power not so delegated. This error 
has inflated some of the States with the idea, that supreme sov- 
ereignty belongs exclusively to them ; that they are entitled to - 
the primary allegiance of the people ; and that consequently 
all that is left — reserved to the United States — is the right 
to be seceded from, just when any State may choose. 

The direct results are seen in our present experience. The 
rebellion, however, is only one of these results. The Consti- 
tution has, in the mean time, attained a gradual development, 
and a settled practical construction of some of its powers, and 
is now, under the discipline of this rebellion, developing itself 
more rapidly and more beneficially than at any former period 
of our history. It is our present purpose to note some of the 
points in which a progress has been made, or is now making, 
in this regard. 

‘“‘ Fas est ab hoste doceri.” In our endeavors to ascertain 
the true character of our Constitution, and of the government 
instituted by it, the importance of the views entertained and 
expressed by its opponents ought not to be overlooked. Their 
ostensible principle being jealousy of power, and their vocation 
to defeat the grant, or weaken its exercise, by exciting the pre- 
judices and fears of the people, they were more astute and per- 
severing in finding out what might be done, than its friends in 
designating minutely what ought to done, under it. In perfect 
accordance with these opposite views, the opponents of the 
Constitution developed and exposed the particular forms and 
modes in which the government would be able to interfere 
with or influence the ordinary course of events to the annoy- 
ance of the people; while its friends, without denying or dis- 
cussing these particulars, usually contented themselves with 
29 * 
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proving that the powers in question were necessary for the 
legitimate purposes of government, at the same time admitting 
that “ the legislative power, however formed, would, if dis- 
posed, be able to ruin the country,” and that universal “ dis- 
trust was inconsistent with all government.” 

Under these circumstances it is obvious that we are to look 
for an authentic and undisputed, as well as unfriendly, inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, among the contemporaneous say- 
ings and doings of its adversaries. This was the interpretation 
under which they put it to the people for their judgment, and 
under which it was approved and adopted. Such a construc- 
tion would be likely to include all the powers on which the 
friends of the Constitution relied to give it the efficiency which 
they contended it ought to have, in order to make it what they 
were expected to produce, — a “ firm national government,” as 
understood by the Congress which instituted the Convention. 

It is to be recollected that the Convention of 1787 was as- 
sembled under the direct sanction of the Congress of the United 
States, for the ‘“‘ express purpose ” of making such provisions 
as should, when agreed to and adopted, render the “ Constitu- 
tion adequate to the exigencies of government and the preser- 
vation of the Union.” The Union was not then to be formed, 
nor nationality to be inaugurated. Both these had been done 
thirteen years before, by the Congress of the Revolution. They 
pronounced our Union perfect, and proceeded to assume and 
exercise, “in the name and by the authority of the people.” 
the rights and powers of distinct nationality and absolute sov- 
ereignty. They and their immediate successors levied war, 
raised and maintained armies, equipped navies, contracted alli- 
ances, and regulated the foreign commerce of the country. 
By the Declaration of Independence they rendered this national 
unity and sovereignty perpetual and irrevocable. They, not as 
individual States, but as ‘ ONE PEOPLE,” dissolved the political 
bands which had connected them with another people, and as- 
sumed a separate and equal station among the powers of the 
earth, specifying particularly the rights of a perfect sover- 
eignty. Again in 1781, by the Articles of Confederation, 
including similar powers of national sovereignty, the faith 
of the people is solemnly plighted and engaged, “ that the 
Union shall be perpetual.” 
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The Congress of the United States, which was the govern- 
ment, decided and announced “ that there are defects in the 
present Confederation,” and the task therefore assigned to, and 
assumed by, the Convention, was to provide a Constitution 
adequate to the preservation and government of such a Union. 
There can be no doubt that every member of the Convention 
who favored this great object entered fully into the views of 
the Congress of the United States, and intended to adopt what 
appeared to him “ the most probable means of establishing in 
these States a firm national government.” In this Convention 
neither the independence, unity, sovereignty, or nationality 
of the country was discussed or questioned, and their labors 
were concentrated on the modes of organizing a government of 
adequate power to preserve and defend them. 

Their first Resolution, which lay at the foundation of all 
they afterwards did, and was not departed from, was in these 
words: “ That a national government ought to be established, 
consisting of a supreme legislative, executive, and judiciary.” 
It was adopted on full consideration, and was considered as 
settling the great principle, that the new government should 
act directly upon the people of the whole nation, and not indi- 
rectly, like the Confederation, through the medium of the State 
governments. It was proposed and insisted on by the Virginia 
and South Carolina delegations, and was practically carried 
out when their work announced itself to be a Constitution of 
the United States, and the first three Articles made provision 
for the legislative, executive, and judicial departments. 

All this was well understood both by friends and foes. 
Judge Yates, a most zealous and persevering opponent of the 
whole scheme,— who resisted it in the Convention, and finally 
retired in disgust, resisted it before the people, in the Conven- 
tion of New York, and, like his class of politicians generally, 
scarcely ceased when the Constitution became the supreme 
law,—says that when, in the discussion of this first Resolution, 
it was asked, whether the State governments were to be annihi- 
lated, “‘ It was answered, ‘ Only so far as the powers intended to 
be granted to the new government should clash with the States, 
when the latter were to yield.’”” What was intended, and act- 
ually accomplished by the Convention, could not now be better 
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stated in so few words than it was seventy-five years ago in this 
language of Chief Justice Yates. They intended to establish a 
fundamental law for the purpose of effecting certain great 
national objects, to make it the duty of their government to 
accomplish those objects, and to give it, almost without limita- 
tion, the means of doing so. State governments, and whatso- 
ever else stood in the way of the legal operation of this supreme 
law, were to be superseded. Whatever the national govern- 
ment could rightfully and constitutionally do, was law ; and 
nothing was “ reserved ” for the States but what it could not do, 
— what was “ not delegated to the United States.” He and his 
colleague, Chancellor Lansing, said that the object was “ the 
consolidation of the United States into one government,” and 
to “deprive the State government of its most essential rights 
of sovereignty, and to place it in a dependent situation.” Mr. 
Lansing said, “1 am not authorized to accede to a system 
which will annihilate the State governments, and the Virginia 
plan is declarative of such extinction.” Gouverneur Morris 
told them, “that in all communities there must be one su- 
preme power, and one only.” Alexander Hamilton said that 
*“ two sovereignties cannot coexist within the same limits.” 
Mr. Madison said, ‘“ If we do not radically depart from the fed- 
eral [i. e. confederate] plan, we shall share the fate of ancient 
and modern confederacies.” Mr. Gerry agreed with Messrs. 
Yates and Lansing that the Constitution was “ a system of 
national government.” Mr. George Mason said that Con- 
gress might “ extend their powers as far as they should think 
proper; so that the State legislatures have no security for the 
powers presumed to remain to them.” The Constitution, said 
Mr. Lansing, “ absorbs all power, except what may be exer- 
cised in the little local matters of the States, which are not ob- 
jects worthy of the supreme cognizance.” The fundamental 
Resolution in favor of a National Government was brought 
directly into competition with a Confederacy of the States, and 
debated, after a postponement for preparation, for three suc- 
cessive days, when the confederate plan was rejected by a 
decisive vote. 

Immediately on the organization of the government all this 
language of the State Rights party was at once changed and 
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contradicted. Instead of great and undefined powers, they 
now said that the Constitution gave very few and strictly lim- 
ited powers, so that they found almost every proposed act of 
the government absolutely unconstitutional, on account of the 
straitened limits of its authority. Even so necessary a law as 
the first one enacted, providing for administering and record- 
ing the official oaths prescribed by the Constitution, and essen- 
tial to enable the officers to act at all in their official capaci- 
ties, and to set the machine in motion, was objected to on the 
ground of a want of constitutional power to enact it. But 
since the present rebellion the State Rights party have admit- 
ted and reaffirmed the truth of the original interpretation, by 
inserting such provisions in their own Constitution as make it 
conform to their views ; and at the same time have convicted 
themselves of dishonesty in their endeavors to make us believe 
that our Constitution meant the same thing without their 
alterations, as they have made their own to mean by them. 
Notwithstanding “ this Constitution ”’ is declared on its face to 
be “ the supreme law of the land,” and the President, in whom 
the executive power is vested, is expressly required to “ take 
care that the laws be faithfully executed,” and is under the 
solemn obligations of an oath to do so; and notwithstanding 
Congress is under equal obligations “ to make all laws neces- 
sary and proper to carry into execution the powers” thus 
vested in this or in any other department of the government, 
occasions have not been wanting for denying to the general gov- 
ernment adequate power to execute the fundamental law which 
it was created to administer. Such an objection to the execu- 
tion of the whole Constitution, and every part of it, including 
every rule, order, precept, right, duty, or prohibition it con- 
tains, will hardly be listened to hereafter. A duty imposed 
implies a power to perform it. ‘* No maxim,” said Mr. Madi- 
son, “is more clearly established in law, or in reason, than 
that, wherever the end is required, the means are authorized ; 
wherever a general power to do a thing is given, every particu- 
lar power necessary for doing it is included.” The idea, then, 
that the Constitution cannot be carried into effect because the 
government has no right to execute it, may probably be con- 
sidered as obsolete. 
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In regard to any supposed danger of collision between the 
government and the States, as co-ordinate pOwers, all rea- 
sonable fears of such a result are understood to have passed 
by. The complete supremacy of the general government, as 
to all matters coming within its sphere, with the ‘ reservation” 
to the States of a part only of the “ powers not delegated to 
the United States,” connected with the right of final decision, 
through its Judiciary, of all cases “ arising under this Consti- 
tution,” renders it perfectly certain that no such difficulty can 
ever arise. If an act of the general government is constitu- 
tional, — and this they must decide for themselves, — all ques- 
tion in regard to its validity is ended. The great purposes and 
objects for which the government was instituted are few and 
specific ; but in the selection of means for their accomplish- 
ment, in deciding what may be “ necessary and proper for 
carrying them into execution,” under all the varied exigen- 
cies of times and events, the field is as broad as the whole 
range of legislative power. Of course it can never be known, 
a priori, to what extent, and in what direction, the public exi- 
geucies may require an interference with the local and domes- 
tic arrangements of the people, on the part of the government. 
No specific interference is excluded, under all circumstances, 
or in the nature of things can be ; for the power that is respon- 
sible for the public defence and safety has, and of necessity 
must have, entire control of the physical and moral resources 
of the nation, and those who unwarrantably thwart its ex- 
ercise render themselves responsible for its failure. 

Though the Constitution confers no powers directly on the 
State governments, and none are “ reserved” to them but 
** powers not delegated to the United States,” it has not been 
unusual for State legislatures to pass laws on subjects ex- 
pressly as well as impliedly within the legislative power of 
Congress, provided such laws did not interfere with any law 
of Congress in actual force and operation at the same time. 
It is on this principle that State bankrupt laws, under certain 
circumstances, are considered legitimate. In all such cases, 
however, and in all others where State legislation may be well 
authorized and entirely unobjectionable, considered by itself 
merely, its “ validity will depend on its interfering with, or 
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being contrary to, any act of Congress passed in pursuance of 
the Constitution.” In the case of Gibbon vs. Ogden, the Court 
say: ** The nullity of any act inconsistent with the Constitu- 
tion is produced by the declaration, that the Constitution is 
the supreme law. The appropriate application of that part of 
the clause which confers the same supremacy on laws and 
treaties, is to such acts of the State legislatures as do not 
transcend their powers, but, though enacted in execution of 
acknowledged State powers, interfere with, or are contrary to, 
the laws of Congress, made in pursuance of the Constitution, 
or some treaty made under the authority of the United States. 
In every such case, the act of Congress, or the treaty, is su- 
preme ; and the law of the State, though enacted in the exer- 
cise of powers not controverted, must yield to it.” Thus it is 
apparent that there can be no collision between the Union and 
the States, as co-ordinate powers in legislation, on any subject ; 
for the United States are always supreme, wherever their 
power constitutionally extends. 

If the trial of the Constitution thus far may be considered 
to have established these two points,— that the government 
has the power, and is in duty bound, to execute the whole and 
every part of the Constitution, and that its rightful authority 
cannot be rightfully counteracted by any subordinate power, — 
we may proceed to examine the practical operation of some of 
its details. 

The introductory clause of the Constitution states that it 
was made by the “ people of the United States,” for “ them- 
selves and their posterity,’ —“‘ the United States”; and “ in 
order,” 1. “to form a more perfect union,” 2. “ to estab- 
lish justice,” 3. “ to insure domestic tranquillity,” 4. “ to pro- 
vide for the common defence,” 5. “to promote the general 
welfare,” and 6. “ to secure the blessings of liberty.” It has 
been said that this statement of the objects and purposes of 
the Constitution does not confer any power on the govern- 
ment created by it, nor enlarge or diminish any power other- 
wise conferred; but it is nevertheless true that it discloses the 
design and intent with which the powers were given, and of 
course furnishes a rule by which those powers are to be under- 
stood and construed. They were designed and conferred to 
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effect the six specified objects, and should be allowed and 
made to do so, if by law they may. The specified objects 
comprise all the ingredients of a perfect government. 

The Constitution was “ ordained and established” for the 
whole body politic, the United States, by the people thereof. 
Who are the people of the United States? Chief Justice 
Taney says: “ The words people of the United States and 
citizens are synonymous terms, and mean the same thing. 
They both describe the political body who..... form the 
sovereignty, and hold the power, and conduct the government 
through their representatives...... Every citizen is one of 
this people, and a constituent member of this sovereignty.” 
Mr. Attorney-General Bates says: ‘ The Constitution uses 
the word citizen only to express the political quality of the 
individual in his relations to the nation, to declare that he is a 
member of the body politic, and bound to it by the reciprocal 
obligation of allegiance on the one side and protection on the 
ee The phrase, a citizen of the United States, 
without addition or qualification, means neither more nor less 
than a member of the nation.” ‘ People of the United States,” 
‘* people of the several States,” “ citizens of the United States,” 
“ citizens ” and “ inhabitants ” of particular States, and of the 
several States, are parallel expressions often used in the Con- 
stitution. The Chief Justice speaks of citizenship “ by birth- 
right,” which the Constitution also recognizes, and the Attor- 
ney-General says: “ Every person born in the country is, at 
the moment of birth, prima facie, a citizen...... That 
nativity furnishes the rule both of duty and of right, as be- 
tween the individual and the government, is an historical and 
political truth so old and universally accepted, that it is need- 
less to prove its authority.” 

Who, then, constitute the “ nation,” the “ body politic,” the 
“constituent members of the sovereignty,” is determined by 
the “census or enumeration ” directed by the Constitution to 
be taken every ten years. By the numbers so ascertained, the 
right of representation “ by the people of the several States” 
is apportioned. It makes no difference, in this respect, whether 
men, women, and children of all classes are reckoned as ex- 
actly equal, or whether five of one sort are only equal to three 
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of another ; in either case they all form a part of the represent- 
ative population, a part of the “ people of the several States,” 
by whom the representatives are chosen, and that whether the 
whole, or only one fourth part, or, as in some of the States, 
only a sixteenth part of the people are actually allowed the 
right of suffrage. This enumeration includes the whole na- 
tion, the body politic, “‘ the constituent members of the sover- 
eignty,” — every inhabitant of the land, except “ Indians not 
taxed.” The Constitution excludes these, because, although 
they belong to the country and are under the protection of 
the government, they yet form separate tribes under their own 
institutions, and are not in direct allegiance to the government 
of the United States. Every one else, without regard to age, 
sex, race, color, or condition, is included, as forming a part of 
the nation. ‘ The people [citizens] of the several States,” by 
whom representatives are chosen, are the people (citizens) of 
the United States domiciled in particular States. They are 
not all “ electors,” though they might be ; and no others can 
be, because it would not, in that case, be a government exclu- 
sively by the people. There is no fitness in basing a repre- 
sentation, “‘ apportioning it,” on any other population. 

If all the native-born inhabitants of the country, with the 
only exception of “Indians not taxed,” are a part of “ the 
people of the United States,” and “ citizens” by “ birthright,” 
according to Chief Justice Taney, or “ natural-born citizens ”’ 
in the language of the common law and the Constitution, it is 
pertinent to inquire, What are the personal rights recognized, 
conferred, or assured by the Constitution to such “ citizens” 
in particular, and more generally to them in common with all 
other persons under the protection of the government? The 
legislature of Virginia say that there is one, and one only. It 
is in these words: “ The citizens of each State shall be entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens in the several 
States.” Citizens of each State are citizens of the United 
States, and as such entitled to all the rights guaranteed by 
this Constitution, not only in the several States, but every- 
where else. The clause cited refers undoubtedly to privileges 
and immunities held in the several States exclusively under 
their own local laws. These shall be extended alike to all the 
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citizens of the United States when subject to those laws. It 
includes of course only those rights that belong to all as citi- 
zens simply, not those which are enjoyed by a part of the 
citizens in consequence of circumstances or qualifications in 
addition to citizenship, and independent of it. Probably, 
also, the State should not discriminate against new-comers in 
regard to such rights as require additional qualifications. If 
citizens, being also freeholders, are entitled to the right of 
suffrage, for instance, it would be invidious and inadmissible 
to say that one coming from another State, though he became 
also a freeholder, should not be so entitled. Chancellor Kent 
says that he is entitled to all the privileges of citizens of the 
same class, or standing in the same position. 

The right of being represented in Congress is conferred 
directly by the Constitution. Members of the House shall be 
chosen “ by the people of the several States,” and “ shall not 
exceed one for every thirty thousand.” They may not all be 
voters, but no others can be, for the government must be of 
the “people.” Citizenship by birthright is indirectly recog- 
nized as a personal right by the clause restricting eligibleness 
to the Presidency to “a natural-born citizen.” The provisions 
respecting treason confer rights on citizens only, those owing 
allegiance to the country; for no others can commit treason. 
Those also respecting “capitation and other direct taxes ” 
refer only to the people, the citizens; for they depend on the 
census, or decennial enumeration of the “ persons’ composing 
the representative population. The first amendment recognizes 
expressly “ the right of the people to assemble and petition the 
government”; the second, “ the right to keep and bear arms ”’ ; 
and the fourth, “ the right to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers.” All these rights are held by the “ citizens,” the 
** people,” under the assurance of the Constitution. 

Divers other personal rights are held by all “ persons” who 
live under the protection of our government, whether citizens 
or aliens, and by a similar guaranty. The right to personal 
liberty, and the writ of habeas corpus as one remedy for its 
violation, are necessarily-implied in the clause which restricts 
the suspension of the writ. The right to liberty is still more 
broadly secured to every “ person” by the fifth amendment. 
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The prohibition of bills of attainder, ex post facto laws, and 
laws impairing the obligation of contracts, and the grant of 
trial by jury in criminal cases, all secure personal rights to 
everybody. The same is true of the clause in favor of the 
claim of a person having legal right to the personal services of 
another. Besides the rights in the body of the Constitution, 
the amendments mention several equally applicable to every 
*“* person” who is subject to the government. ‘ Free exercise 
of religion,” “freedom of speech” and “of the press,” the 
legal formalities of “ warrants,” exemption from trial for 
crimes unless on “ indictment by a grand jury,” from being a 
“ witness against himself,”’Jbeing ‘ deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law,”’ having “ property taken 
for public use without just compensation,” “ the right to a 
speedy and public trial’? for crime, by a “jury of the State,” 
on a known “cause of accusation,” with witnesses in court, 
and assistance of counsel and witnesses in defence, with ex- 
emption from “ excessive bail’’ and “ cruel punishments,” are 
among the important rights secured to everybody by these 
amendments. 

To consider all these personal rights as conferred by the 
Constitution, and mere restrictions on the government, is to 
disparage the rights themselves, and to degrade the Constitu- 
tion and the people who made it. They are regarded as 
inherent pre-existing personal rights, founded on the prin- 
ciples of eternal justice, and solemnly recognized in the Con- 
stitution, as to be protected and defended by the government 
against all assailants. It is a heresy not to consider them 
as inviolable personal rights under the guardianship and pro- 
tection of the government. No subordinate power should 
be allowed to impair them. Is the general government to 
stand still and look on while the “ people,” its “ citizens,” 
or others under its protection, are hung, incarcerated, made 
slaves, their property confiscated, and other rights violated 
with impunity? The principles of our Constitution ought 
not to be so interpreted, nor the duty of the government so 
understood or performed. 

Such being the rights of all “ persons,” citizens and others, 
recognized by our Constitution, it would hardly seem possible 
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to inquire further, What are the constitutional rights of slav- 
ery ? Lexicographers define slavery as “ the state of abso- 
lute subjection to the will of another.” One in that state is 
“the property of his master.” His body is not his own, but 
his master’s, and, if protected at all, it is so on account of his 
master’s interest alone. He cannot defend it himself, even for 
the sake of his master. He is a chattel, sold and transferred 
as property, and of course can have no rights. The distinction 
between persons and property was as well understood by the 
Convention as it is now, and when they decided that every 
man was a person, they decided that no man was property, 
and when they decided that every person had inherent or 
constitutional rights, they decided also that no person was 
destitute of rights. . 

Those bound to service for a term of years were free per- 
sons, those bound by a longer tenure were “‘ other persons,” 
and included as such in the enumeration of representative 
** persons,” but nowhere as property. No distinction of race 
or color is recognized in the Constitution. The clause in 
regard to the “‘ migration or importation ”’ of persons prior to 
1808, is now obsolete. It made no provision respecting the 
status of such persons, and Congress, by another part of the 
Constitution, had the right to make them all citizens by natu- 
ralization if they chose. This was well understood, and spoken 
of in the Convention. The only other place in the Constitu- 
tion where slaves are supposed to be alluded to, is the clause 
respecting fugitives. Here the “ persons” spoken of are con- 
sidered as debtors, owing personal service, and are reclaimed 
for specific performance. The terms doubtless include the 
“free persons”? mentioned in the first article as bound for a 
term of years, all apprentices, those bound by contract, and 
divers other classes of free “ persons”; and if the Constitu- 
tion anywhere established or admitted the status of slavery, or 
the right of property by one man in another, they might also 
include that. But slave or slavery, either in express words or 
by any circumlocution meaning the same thing, is not to be 
found in the Constitution. The subject of the absolute do- 
minion of one man over the will and person of another, or the 
right of property in man, is not named or described by any 
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words whatever, in any part of that instrument, and of course is 
not recognized, sanctioned, or guarantied to anybody. The 
rebellion has furnished us with the honest opinion of the slave- 
holders themselves on this point. After clamoring against us 
for more than half a century for violating what they pretended 
to call the guaranties of the Constitution in favor of slavery, 
they now admit that the guaranties are not there, and supply 
the deficiency by placing them in their own Constitution. 

The duties of the government are due to the “ people,” 
the “citizens,” of the United States. They owe nothing to 
slaves, as such; for they ignore their status. They owe noth- 
ing to their masters, as such; for they ignore their assumed 
rights. The slaves must be a part of the “ people,” or they 
are no part of the nation. Assuming, then, that they belong 
to the nation, and are a part of the “ people,” it lies directly 
in our way to inquire by what powers of the Constitution the 
government can reach them so as to effect their personal and 
relative rights and duties. The idea has been so long and so 
sedulously inculcated by the Secession school of politicians, that 
slavery was something so sacred that it could not be touched, 
debated, or even considered, — that no petition from it could be 
allowed, and none respecting it could be answered, and that 
government could do nothing about it but defend and enforce 
it, — that we had come, from the mere force of clamor and habit, 
almost to the condition of actual belief that four millions of 
our people were absolutely beyond the protection of the Con- 
stitution, and out of the pale of the nation. But the rebellion, 
among all its other consequences for evil or for good, has 
fortunately set us free from this spell, and we are now at 
liberty to look into the Constitution and ascertain what our 
rights and duties really are. 

All the slaves, as well as all the other inhabitants of the 
land, are either natives or aliens. If natives, they are citizens 
by birthright, which is the best right to citizenship, and with 
most of us the only right that we can boast of. If they are 
aliens, they may be naturalized and made citizens, at the will 
of the government. Probably there are now no persons except 
natives actually and legally held in servile bondage for the ben- 
efit of their masters. Aliens imported in 1807, or before, are 
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probably too old to have their labor of any value beyond the 
cost of their support. Those imported since were imported 
contrary to law, and even State-rights law would not support a 
title so acquired. If natural-born or naturalized citizens, they 
are entitled to all the rights, privileges, and immunities of other 
citizens under the Constitution, and subject to the same duties 
and liabilities, and no others. 

Foreign territory has been acquired, and aliens of all colors, 
races, and conditions have been adopted and naturalized by 
treaty; both territory and people have been alienated and 
transferred, and duties and liabilities discharged and abolished 
in like manner; nor has it been doubted that other simi- 
lar changes in the relations and obligations of individuals or 
classes could be made by the same power. 

By the power to regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
Congress have prohibited the foreign slave-trade, punished the 
participants in it, and freed the subjects of it. By the power 
to regulate commerce among the several States, they may do 
the same with the domestic or inter-State slave-trade any day 
when they choose. The “ migration” of persons, which Con- 
gress may prohibit after 1807, is not simply immigration from 
foreign lands, or emigration from our own, but migration 
especially from place to place within our own land. Many 
intelligent slaveholders have expressed the opinion, that slavery 
could not live after being circumscribed and confined to any 
limited territory. What, then, would be its fate if every slave 
were restricted to the place of his birth or present ownership, 
and made transferable only with the soil on which he labors ? 
How long would slavery last in the Border States under such a 
regulation ? 

What may not Congress do, legitimately, with slaves or any- 
body else, under the power to declare and prosecute war? To 
raise and support armies and navies, they may enlist, draft, 
and even impress slaves, hired laborers, apprentices, minors, 
and others. Itis believed that all these things have been done. 
By the power of “ organizing ”’ the militia, Congress provides 
for the enrolment of the militia, and by the express terms of 
the present law actually includes, and undoubtedly intended 
to include, every able-bodied man between eighteen and forty- 
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five years of age, belonging to the country, whether bond or 
free. No power is reserved to the States in the case, except to 
** officer”? and “ train” them “ according to the discipline pre- 
scribed by Congress.”” Who will undertake to say what Con- 
gress may not accomplish, under the possible exigencies of the 
future history of the country, by the power to make all laws 
necessary and proper for executing the Constitution ? In the 
selection of means they seem to have a carte blanche, as broad 
as the field of legislative power, and the States have none to in- 
terfere with it, for all their reserved powers are only such as 
are not delegated to the general government. 

None of these passages in the Constitution say explicitly that 
Congress may emancipate all the slaves, or abolish slavery in 
the States, nor do they say that Congress may pass a fugitive 
slave law ; but they obviously confer powers that may be used 
to “ promote the general welfare ” of the country, and the in- 
terest of the slave in particular, as well as the exclusive inter- 
est ofthe slaveholder. Doubtless it was not expected or in- 
tended that slavery should be at once abolished by the govern- 
ment, and the slaves set free ; though such might have been 
the real effect of it if it had been administered, and its powers 
strictly enforced, in that spirit and for that object. But it was 
expected and intended that slavery should gradually die out, 
and in the mean time continue only by sufferance. No sanc- 
tion was to be given to it, no permanence, and of course no 
recognition in the Constitution. The Constitution expressly 
recognizes freedom, and totally ignores slavery. Mr. Iverson 
of Georgia, in a speech in the Senate of the United States, De- 
cember 5, 1860, said: ‘* The power of the federal government 
could be so exercised against the institution of slavery in the 
Southern States, as that, without an overt act, [meaning with- 
out any violation of their rights according to their own con- 
struction of them,] the institution would not last ten years.” 
The institution has been continued and strengthened through 
the sympathy and assistance of the general government; and 
if only a withdrawal of their patronage, and an indirect influ- 
ence in favor of liberty, without any overt act, would accom- 
plish its destruction in ten years, what might not be expected 
from “ the swelling of Jordan ” ? 
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No part of the Constitution has been the occasion of more 
discussion than the first clause of the eighth section of the first 
article, relating to the “ common defence and general wel- 
fare.” The whole clause, as it now stands, is a piece of patch- 
work, in these words: “ To lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises; to pay the debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United States ; but all 
duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the 
United States.” The section begins with the words, “ Con- 
gress shall have power” ; then follow the above and seventeen 
other separate items, each beginning a line, with a capital letter, 
and a verb in the infinitive mood ; and ending with a semicolon 
and a break, as the end of a paragraph. The clause, though 
originally single, is now in three parts, embracing different 
subjects, introduced for different purposes, by different per- 
sons, at different times, separately discussed and matured, 
without any reference to each other, and finally thrown to- 
gether, not on account of any congeniality, but merely for con- 
venience in locating independent propositions not elsewhere 
disposed of. The first part, which was originally the whole, 
giving the power of taxation, was introduced May 29, 1787, as 
a part of the South Carolina plan, in the exact words in which 
it now stands, — “ to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises ” ; — forming the first item in the list of enumerated 
powers, drawn up in the precise form of the present eighth 
section. This plan, together with the New Jersey plan, and 
the Virginia plan as amended in the course of two months’ 
discussion, was referred to a select committee for the purpose 
of reporting a Constitution. August 6th, the committee re- 
ported the “ Draft of a Constitution,” following in relation to 
the legislative power the form, and in most respects the sub- 
stance, of the South Carolina plan, in eighteen distinct items. 
These items were more or less altered in the progress of dis- 
cussion ; but in form the eighth section is the same as re- 
ported by this Committee of Detail, and as it was originally in 
the South Carolina plan ; and in relation to this power of tax- 
ation, and several others, it remains through all its stages 
precisely in the words originally proposed. No qualification, 
limitation, or alteration of any kind, except an exemption of 
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exports, was asked or suggested by any one to the first clause 
as it then stood. It was concluded that this was not the proper 
place for the exemption of exports, and the taxation clause 
passed, August 16th, almost unanimously, in the words now 
composing its first line. 

The second part of the clause, “ to pay the debts and pro- 
vide for the common defence and general welfare” of the 
United States, was much longer under consideration, and as- 
sumed many different forms. On the 18th of August, Mr. 
Madison and Mr. Charles Pinkney proposed sundry additional 
items of legislative power, in the same form as those already 
adopted, and among them this, ‘‘ To secure the payment of the 
public debt ” ; — all of which were referred to the Committee 
of Detail, whose first report was still under examination. On 
the same day, Mr. Rutledge moved and obtained a “ Grand 
Committee” of one from each State, to consider the assump- 
tion of all the State debts. The “ Grand Committee” re- 
ported on the 21st, embracing both subjects, as follows: ‘‘ The 
legislature of the United States shall have power to fulfil the 
engagements which have been entered into by Congress, and 
to discharge, as well the debts of the United States, as the 
debts incurred by the several States during the late war, for 
the common defence and general welfare.” Which report was 
laid on the table. The next day the “‘ Committee of Detail” 
reported an addition to the taxing clause, as follows: “ For 
payment of the debts and necessary expenses of the United 
States ; provided that no law for raising any branch of revenue 
except what may be appropriated for the payment of interest 
on debts or loans, shall continue in force for more than —— 
years.” At the same time the report of the “ Grand Commit- 
tee ’ was taken up. The words, “ The legislature shall have 
power to fulfil the engagements which have been entered into 
by Congress,” being under consideration, Mr. Ellsworth ‘ ar- 
gued that they were unnecessary. The United States hereto- 
fore entered into engagements by Congress, who were their 
agents. They will hereafter be bound to fulfil them by their 
new agents.” Mr. Randolph “ thought such a provision ne- 
cessary ; for though the United States will be bound, the new 
government will have no authority in the case, unless it be 
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given to them.” Mr. Madison “ thought it necessary to give 
the authority, in order to prevent misconstruction. He men- 
tioned the attempt made by the debtors to British subjects, to 
show that contracts under the old government were dissolved 
by the Revolution, which destroyed the political identity of the 
society.” Mr. Gerry “ thought it essential that some explicit 
provision should be made on the subject ; so that no pretext 
might remain for getting rid of the publicengagements.” Mr. 
Gouverneur Morris “ moved by way of amendment to substi- 
tute, ‘The legislature shall discharge the debts and fulfil the 
engagements of the United States,’’’ which was agreed to, — 
all the States voting in the affirmative. Thus far it is obvious 
that the sole and exclusive object of what is now the second 
part of the clause was to confer a distinct, substantive addi- 
tional * power ” to pay the existing debts, and in the last resort 
to require the exercise of it. 

On the 23d of August, this additional substantive “ power ” 
and “ duty ” was first incorporated into the first clause of the 
eighth section, as follows: “ The legislature shall fulfil the 
engagements and discharge the debts of the United States ; 
and shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, impests, 
and excises.” In this form it again passed the Convention ; 
but Mr. Butler feared that it would compel the payment of 
the speculating holders of the debt, while he wished to discrim- 
inate between them and more meritorious creditors. He there- 
fore, August 25th, moved a reconsideration. Colonel Mason 
said that “ shall discharge the debts” was too strong; and 
he was afraid it might extend to all the old Continental paper. 
Mr. Langdon wished only to “leave the creditors in statu quo.” 
Mr. Gerry thought the debt ought to be paid. “ Stockjobbers 
kept up the value of the paper. Without them there would 
be no market.” Mr. Butler “ meant neither to increase nor 
diminish the security of the creditors.” Here Mr. Randolph 
moved to postpone the clause, in favor of the following inde- 
pendent proposition: ‘ All debts contracted and engagements 
entered into, by or under the authority of Congress, shall be as 
valid against the United States, under this Constitution, as 
under the Confederation.” Dr. Johnson said, “ Changing 
the government cannot change the obligation of the United 
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States.” Mr. Gouverneur Morris was for a “ compliance with 
public faith. He was content to say nothing, as the new gov- 
ernment would be bound, of course; but would prefer the 
clause with the term shall, because it would create many 
friends to the plan.” Mr. Randolph’s proposition was then 
agreed to, and now forms an independent clause of the sixth 
article. 

But Mr. Sherman still “ thought it necessary to connect with 
the clause for laying taxes, duties, &c. an express provision 
for the object of the old debts, &c., and moved to add,”’ —* for 
the payment of said debts, and for the defraying the expenses 
that shall be incurred for the common defence and general 
welfare.” But, says Mr. Madison, “ the proposition, as being 
unnecessary, was disagreed to, Connecticut alone being in the 
affirmative.” Thus the additions to the taxing clause, made 
or proposed, all related to the old debts, and involved an addi- 
tional substantive “ power” to pay those debts ; and none of 
them related at all to any desired qualification, limitation, or 
explanation of the taxing power, as originally conferred. 

August 25th, an independent proposition, prescribing the 
rule of uniformity in regard to duties, imposts, and excises, 
was made and referred to a committee, who reported it, August 
28th, in the following form: ‘ All tonnage, duties, imposts, 
and excises laid by the legislature shall be uniform throughout 
the United States,” which, with the omission of the word 
“tonnage,” was adopted, August 31st, without any reference 
to the taxing clause, but connected with the sixth clause in 
the ninth section of article first. 

On the same day, Mr. Sherman moved and obtained a com- 
mittee of one from each State on “ such parts of the Constitu- 
tion as have been postponed, and such parts of reports as have 
not been acted on.” Mr. Sherman was himself a prominent 
member of this committee, which reported, September 4th, the 
taxation clause in a form embodying his rejected amendment, 
and which was now agreed to without debate or opposition in 
the following words: “To lay and collect taxes, duties, im- 
posts, and excises; to pay the debts and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United States.” Be- 
fore this final alteration it was, — “ The legislature shall fulfil 
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the engagements and discharge the debts of the United States, 
and shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, 
and excises.”” The differences should be carefully noted ; — 

1. The transposition of the two parts of the clause, “ debts,” 
and * taxes.” 

2. The change of the requirement to pay into a discretion- 
ary power. 

3. The omission of the other engagements besides * debts.” 

4. The addition of “ common defence and general welfare.” 

On these it seems obvious to remark, that neither one nor 
all of them could have been considered or intended to make 
any important change in the interpretation, or any substantial 
alteration in the effect of the clause. The first, the transpo- 
sition, certainly could not. The subject had been critically 
examined and much debated, and the clause had passed with 
general acceptance as it stood. The change was made sud- 
denly, with little consideration, no debate, and no opposition, 
which is not the course with changes of essential importance. 
The second removed the only objection which had been made 
to the original form of the clause. The third, relating to other 
“ engagements,” had been provided for in the sixth article. 
The fourth had been rendered absolutely necessary, in order 
“to exclude a conclusion.” While the taxing power stood 
alone, or at the end of the clause, no one could doubt that the 
taxes were to be raised for the general purposes of the govern- 
ment. Of course, to have added “ for the common defence and 
general welfare,” would have added nothing to the power con- 
ferred by the clause. But when the parts were transposed, and 
the power to pay the debts followed the power to lay and collect 
taxes, the necessary conclusion would have been, that the taxes 
were laid, not for the general purposes of the government, but 
solely to pay debts, this being the only purpose named. Hence 
the absolute necessity of superadding those general purposes 
in the comprehensive summary used in the Constitution, “ and 
to provide for the common defence and general welfare.” 

It will be seen by the foregoing historical sketch of the de- 
bates, that the Convention ‘had determined to give Congress 
an express substantive power to pay the precedent or existing 
debts of the United States, in addition to the general recogni- 
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tion of their validity contained in the sixth article. This had 
now, almost by accident, become an appendage to the power 
of taxation. Those debts were to be paid, or at least might 
be paid, by the use of money raised from taxation. It would 
not answer to say that Congress might tax the people to pay 
those debts, and stop there; because that would not only ex- 
clude all the other purposes for which taxes were wanted and 
might be collected, but would also exclude the payment of the 
debts by any other means, neither of which was intended. 
The almost indefinite power of taxation, as well as all the 
other powers of the government, is given for the purpose of 
accomplishing all the objects of the Constitution. No part of 
these could be omitted, and they are all included in this short 
summary. The sole object of the whole addition to the taxing 
power was to delegate to the new government a “ power” to 
pay the debts of the old. No desire to alter the magnitude or 
extent of the taxing power, by way of qualification, limitation, 
or amendment of any sort, was suggested. The added “power” 
authorized the payment out of the revenue raised by taxation. 
But they being recognized as “ debts.” of the nation, and their 
payment authorized, directly and expressly, it is not to be sup- 
posed that they might not be paid out of any funds at the dis- 
posal of the government, as well as those created by taxation. 
Accordingly, we find that these same “ debts”’ were afterwards 
actually first secured, and then paid out of the proceeds of 
loans, bank stock, sinking fund, and public lands, as well per- 
haps as from other resources. And when the clause proceeds 
also to delegate a similar “‘ power,” “ to provide for the common 
defence,” is it supposable that this is to be done exclusively in 
the use of the single power of taxation, and not by all the 
powers of the government under the Constitution? This last 
would have been the case though the power of taxation had 
not been given at all. The same may be said of the other 
“ power,” conferred in the same connection, “ to provide..... 
for the general welfare,” however it may be construed, and there 
can be no reasonable doubt that it includes the designated 
objects of the government, namely, “ union,” “ justice,” * do- 
mestic tranquillity,” the “blessings of liberty,” and all the 
powers conferred to promote them, whatever else it may or 
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may not include. If Congress may regulate commerce, coin 
money, establish post-roads, support armies, maintain navies, 
carry on war, and make all laws necessary and proper for 
these and all other purposes of government, undoubtedly they 
may raise and appropriate money for such internal, as well as 
external, establishments and works as are adapted to promote 
them. This, by the express terms of the clause under exami- 
nation, may be done in the use of the revenue obtained by the 
power of taxation, and it may and must be done by the execu- 
tion of all the other powers of the government, which were 
delegated for this special purpose, and this only. 

Thus we see that the whole object of the Convention, in 
making these additions to the taxing power, in either form, was 
to provide for the Revolutionary and Confederation debts. 
This was done by “ delegating” a new “ power” to Congress. 
It made no difference as to the fact of the grant of “ power,” 
whether “ to pay” was compulsory or discretionary, or whether 
it was arranged before or after the “ power” of taxation ; but 
if it followed “ the power of taxation” in the arrangement, as 
was finally determined, it-became necessary to include in the 
- same “ grant of power ” all the other objects for which revenue 
from taxation might be used, to bar an implication that it was 
applicable to this purpose and no other. Hence they were 
subjoined in the apt words, “ and provide for the common de- 
fence and general welfare.” 

The express power here granted “ to pay the debts,” refers 
to the debts of the Confederation only. No one doubted or 
questioned the right of the government to pay any debt they 
had a right themselves to contract. The only question was, and 
the only “* power” now asked was, as to the payment of pre- 
existing debts. These having all been paid, this power has be- 
éome obsolete. The other provisions in this connection include 
all the purposes for which the Constitution was made and the 
government instituted, which may be executed by means of 
laying and collecting “ taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” 
or by doing anything else for which authority is vested by the 
Constitution in the government, or in any department or officer 
thereof. 

The remaining inquiry proposed relates to the third or last 
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part of the taxing clause. This is one of the three only quali- 
fications of the taxing power contained in the Constitution. 
Direct taxes are to be laid by the rule of apportionment, indirect 
by the rule of uniformity, and exports are to go free. The first 
and the last provisions are in other parts of the Constitution. 
The second is here. How and when came ithere? This ang 
two other independent propositions now in the fifth clause of the 
ninth section of the first article were agreed to, August 31st. 
The Committee of Revision, which made the final arrangement 
of the articles agreed upon, reported, September 12th, acci- 
dentally omitting the three items of that vote. The omission 
was discovered quite at the heel of the session, and on the day 
preceding the engrossment for signature they were separated 
for no apparent reason, and two of them placed in the fifth 
clause of the ninth section, while this, “‘ but all duties, imposts, 
and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States,” 
was added to the first clause of the eighth, without debate, 
apparently without consideration, and without objection. This 
shows at least that, whatever motive might have occasioned 
such a disposition of them, there could have been no intention, 
and no suspicion, that the least possible effect or influence was 
produced thereby on the construction or interpretation of either 
of the clauses to which addition was thus summarily made. 
So the first two parts of the taxation clause have the same force 
and effect, and should be construed in the same manner, as 
though the “uniformity’’ part had been left where it was 
originally, in connéction with the matters in the fifth clause of 
the ninth section. 

The foregoing exposition of the first clause of the eighth 
section has been made upon the presumption that it means 
what the Convention intended and endeavored to make it 
mean. If any different construction is attached to it, it ought 
at least to be left in the shape they gave it. The Committee 
introduced it in two parts, reversing the former arrangement, 
placed a semicolon between them, as before, and after the man- 
ner of every other clause in the section; and in this form it 
was passed without a dissenting voice by the Convention. In 
the same form it was reported by the Revisory Committee, and 
again passed unanimously. Judge Story says that“ the clause 
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was separated from the preceding exactly in the same manner 
as every succeeding clause was, namely, by a semicolon and 
a break in the paragraph; and that it now stands in some 
copies, and, it is said, in the official copy, with a semicolon 
interposed.” 

« Mr. Madison, however, uniformly omits the semicolon, and 
says that the clause ought not to be so separated. He says, also, 
that his is “an exact copy” of the original report, and that 
“the variations in the printed journal are occasioned by its 
incorporation of subsequent amendments.” But as no amend- 
ments were made in this part of it, this reason for a change in’ 
the punctuation would not apply. He says, in regard to the 
revisory report, that his “ is a literal copy.” It is undoubtedly 
so, as he says, literatim, but may not be so punctuatim. 
Mr. Brearly, who was chairman of the first committee, and also 
furnished the copy of the revision for the journal, is more likely 
to be correct in this respect. But, after all, it is not certain 
that the difference is very material, for Mr. Madison, in his 
report on the Virginia Resolutions of 1800, says: ‘* There is 
not a single power whatsoever which may not have some refer- 
euce to the common defence or general welfare, nor a power 
of any magnitude which in its exercise does not involve or admit 
an application of money. The government, therefore, which 
possesses power in either one or the other of these extents, is a 
government without limitations, formed by a particular enu- 
meration of powers.” He therefore proposes to construe it 
away entirely, and thus substantially to put it out of the Con- 
stitution. This is undoubtedly the safest course ; for it has 
always been a troublesome passage for all that class of poli- 
ticians. But the stubborn fact is, that it is there bodily, and 
is really valid in both aspects, having been passed expressly 
for the purpose of conferring additional, direct, and sub- 
stantive power, and incidentally authorizing the execution of 
it by means of taxation, as well as by all the other powers of 
the government. 

The commercial power, so far as it respects foreign com- 
merce, has been pretty thoroughly developed in practice. 
Congress has not only exercised a wholesome control over 
commerce, but has encouraged, assisted, protected, and de- 
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fended it by a great variety of means, has at times restricted, 
hampered, and embarrassed it by annoying regulations for po- 
litical objects, and has once actually abolished and destroyed it 
altogether for the time being by a law permanent on its face, 
though afterwards repealed. These measures have been gen- 
erally approved by the nation, and sustained by all depart- 
ments of the government, — the last probably not so much 
on the ground of its being a wise exercise of the legislative 
power “to regulate commerce,” as because it was an actual 
exercise of political power, which the legal discretion of the 
judiciary had neither the right nor the ability to control. 
As to internal or inter-State commerce, almost nothing has 
been done. The power over it is in the same terms as the 
other, and equally extensive, and may be as broadly exercised 
whenever the exigencies of the times shall, in the wisdom of 
Congress, be thought to demand it. 

Congress has the exclusive right “ to coin money and regu- 
late the value thereof.”’ To coin is to make, form, or fabricate. 
Shakespeare’s “ coinage of the brain” was a fabrication. Dry- 
den says, “ Those motives induced Virgil to coin his fable.” 
“ Government coins money”; rogues “ coin lies” ; * fools coin 
words.” The “value thereof” relates entirely to the value 
given to it by the government as money. No reference what- 
ever is anywhere made to its having any value otherwise. 
Nothing is prescribed in regard to the substance to be used. 
It is usual to have money authenticated by a government 
stamp, and if the verb ¢o coin absolutely includes such a 
stamp in the case of money, as it does not in the other cases 
cited, then it must be admitted that the substance required 
by the Constitution must be material. But it may well be 
doubted whether any such stamp is absolutely essential. Per- 
haps Congress might authorize something to be used as money 
in exchanges and payment of debts, as Virginia once did with 
tobacco, without any stamp whatever. However this may be, 
there is nothing in the Constitution requiring the substance to 
be mineral or vegetable. Both were in use for the purpose at 
the time the Constitution was made, and it prescribes neither. 
Its value as money depends on the regulation of Congress, and 
whether it has any and what value otherwise is entirely imma- 
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terial so far as its legality is concerned, though not as to its 
expediency. When the Constitution was made, the mineral 
currency of the country tonsisted of gold, silver, and copper. 
Congress soon afterward authorized a new coinage of all three, 
and they have since added nickel to the list. No doubt they 
had the same legal right to use iron, tin, or lead for the pur- 
pose. There was an attempt made in the Convention to 
exclude paper; but the expediency of this was doubted by 
many. It was said that the war of the Revolution could not 
have been sustained without it; and the efficacy of such a pro- 
hibition was doubted by many more. Congress had and must 
have the right to borrow money. If so, they must promise to 
pay. The value of the promise would be influenced by the 
facility of transfer. So the restriction was abandoned. 
Whatever is legal money must be used as such, in all ex- 
changes, payments, and transactions of business requiring it. 
Every contract has reference to the legal currency, the lawful 
money of the country. Congress, having the sole right to say 
what shall be money, must of course regulate the whole mat- 
ter. The States cannot make money, emit bills, or even ren- 
der the United States copper and nickel coin a legal tender. 
Mr. Webster said, nearly thirty years ago: “ It is an impera- 
tive duty imposed upon this government by the Constitution, 
to exercise a control over all that is in the country assuming 
the nature of a currency, whether it be metal or whether it be 
paper ; all the coinage of the country is placed in the power of 
the federal government ; no State, by its stamp, can give value 
to a brass farthing.”” He added: *“ The power to regulate com- 
merce between the States carries with it, not impliedly, but 
necessarily and directly, a full power of regulating the essential 
element of commerce, namely, the currency of the country, 
the money, which constitutes the life and soul of commerce.” 
The only reference in the Constitution to the writ of habeas 
corpus is in these words: “ The privilege of the writ of habeas 
corpus shall not be suspended, unless when in cases of rebel- 
lion or invasion the public safety may require it.” This lan- 
guage implies the existence and universality of the privilege or 
right. If it did not exist, it could not be suspended, and to 
prohibit the suspension would be idle. The language also im- 
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plies that the existing privilege may be suspended in the speci- 
fied cases. Saying that it “‘ shall not be suspended” in other 
cases, implies that it may be in these. If it may be suspended or 
temporarily taken away in any case, it must be or remain un- 
til it is taken away. The clause, therefore, relates to an actu- 
ally subsisting right or privilege. No argument is necessary 
to prove that the writ thus mentioned is the great preroga- 
tive writ, for the protection of personal liberty, known to the 
common law as the writ of habeas corpus ad subjiciendum. 
Personal liberty, then, being the purpose and object of the 
writ, is itself recognized and secured as a right, by the same 
provision which recognizes and secures the writ itself as one 
remedy for its violation. The recognition makes them both 
actual constitutional rights ; but in order to be thus recognized 
they must have been pre-existing rights independent of the 
Constitution. How came they so? 

Our fathers lived under the common law in England, and 
brought it with them when they emigrated to this country. 
They always claimed it as a part of their rights and liberties 
while they remained the King’s subjects. The Congress of 
1774, the first Representatives of our Union, in their famous 
Declaration of the Rights of the Colonies, asserted that “ they 
are entitled to the common law of England,” and such of the 
English statutes as they have “ found to be applicable to their 
local and other circumstances.” The right protected by this 
writ, and the use of the writ itself for the sake of that protec- 
tion, were claimed and exercised here up to the time of the 
adoption of the Constitution. The clause itself has no mean- 
ing independent of the common law. What habeas corpus is 
in the Constitution cannot be ascertained, otherwise than by 
the common law, any more than the meaning of bills of attain- 
der and ex post facto laws. The “ privilege’ thus secured 
from “ suspension ” by this clause is that.of the common law 
writ for the protection of personal liberty, and it is immaterial 
whether it refers to the writ itself or to the action of the writ. 
So the Constitution re-enacts the common-law right to personal 
liberty, and to this writ, as one remedy for the violation of it. 
Both are founded in the common law, and are to be construed 
by it. The fifth amendment expressly recognizes “ liberty ” 
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as the constitutional right of every “ person,” and the fourth 
' restrains all “ seizures of persons.”” The Introduction speaks 
of the security of the “ blessings of liberty ’”’ among the objects 
of the Constitution, but no other clause in the body of the 
original instrument actually implies and necessarily secures 
the right to every one. This clause does so, and if it had not 
been a common-law right before and at the time of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, this clause would have conferred it. 
Saying that it shall not be temporarily taken away, “ unless,” 
&c., is equivalent to saying that it shall be constantly en- 
joyed, “ unless,” &c. This is consistent with the analogy of 
the language used in other parts of the Constitution. Section 
third of article first makes the Vice-President the presiding 
officer of the Senate, but says he “ shall have no vote, unless,” 
&c. This negative form of expression gives him a casting 
vote in case of division, and his right to such a vote rests on 
this ground, and no other. By section ninth of article first, 
the migration of persons “ shall not be prohibited by Congress 
prior to the year 1808.” The general power to prohibit it is 
included in another provision ; but if it were not, it would be 
conferred by this after 1807, by necessary implication. In the 
same section we have, ‘“ No capitation tax shall be laid, un- 
less,” &c., necessarily implying the power, if used in the man- 
ner proposed. Congress shall meet every year on the first Mon- 
day in December, “ unless they shall by law appoint a different 
day,”’ which is equivalent to saying that Congress may appoint 
by law any other day they please. These are only a part of 
the instances in our Constitution where a positive right or 
power is asserted or affirmed by a negative form of expression, 
which purports only a limited denial. The habeas corpus 
clause, therefore, while purporting only a limited denial of the 
power of ‘ suspension,” actually asserts that power in appro- 
priate circumstances, and at the same time, eodem flatu, affirms 
the right to the writ, as the appropriate remedy for the viola- 
tion of the recognized constitutional right of personal liberty, 
that being the only right to which this writ is applicable. 
Other and less important purposes, to be sure, are answered 
by process under this general name, but this is mainly in- 
tended, and, if it was not, is certainly included. The right of 
personal liberty, with the right to the remedial writ of habeas 
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corpus for its violation, and the power of suspension, under 
certain circumstances, are all, indirectly and by necessary im- 
plication, provided for in this clause of the Constitution. 

But though these rights are recognized and guaranteed by 
the Constitution, they are not all rendered practically avail- 
able by it, independently of legislation. Morgan might have 
been seized, imprisoned, transported, and executed, notwith- 
standing the Constitution assured to him his liberty and the 
writ of habeas corpus. The Constitution effected no more 
on this than it did on the subject of bankruptcies. It gave 
power to Congress, so far at least as it respects the jurisdic- 
tion of the evil and the remedy. This power Congress exer- 
cised at its first session, in the passage of the Judiciary Act. 
By that, it authorized certain courts and judges to issue the 
writ, and to adjudicate the case. This jurisdiction, being con- 
ferred exclusively by Congress, is of course repealable at any 
time by Congress, either in whole or in part, temporarily or 
permanently. They can do this directly, or they can author- 
ize the President to do it, or any part of it, by proclamation, 
or otherwise, as in regard to other laws. They have actually 
exercised this power by the habeas corpus act of March, 1863, 
not by virtue of any authority under the clause now under 
consideration, but by virtue of their general legislative power 
over the whole subject. This is manifest from their having 
placed all arrests, detentions, and suspensions of writs, made 
by authority of the President, during the rebellion, on the same 
ground, whether made before or after the act. They are all 
treated as equally legal, and dealt with in the same manner, 
so that the habeas corpus clause, so far as it might be supposed 
to relate to the power of Congress, is simply nugatory. It 
would neither increase, diminish, restrain, nor alter their 
power. Saying to the legislator, who makes or repeals, alters 
or renews the law, every day, just as he pleases, that he shall 
not “ suspend ” it, is as superfluous as to say to the traveller 
he shall not go to London by the way of the South Pole, when 
all other and better ways are everywhere open to him. 

What, then, is the object of this clause? In construing the 
Constitution, it is necessary to assume that every part of it 
means something, and was introduced for some distinct pur- 
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pose. We have seen that this was not introduced with the 
design to limit or restrain the legislative power, because it has 
no such tendency, and can have no such effect. What, then, 
was the object of it? This must be answered by considering, 
first, what it authorizes to be done; secondly, when it is to be 
done ; thirdly, why it is to be done; and, fourthly, by whom it 
is to be done. 1. It authorizes a suspension of a privilege, — 
the writ of habeas corpus,— not positively, by a direct grant 
of power to suspend, but negatively and indirectly, by impos- 
ing a restraint on a pre-existing power. 2. When may it be 
suspended? ‘In cases of rebellion or invasion.” These are 
when there is internal war, civil or foreign; when the war 
power is called into exercise, and is supreme, for the public 
safety. Such cases are the only ones in which the suspension 
authorized by this clause is not prohibited. 8. Why is it then 
authorized? Because the public safety requires it; and also 
for the purpose of the prohibition at other times. 4. By whom 
may it then be done? Obviously by the power that is restrained 
from doing it till then. This cannot be Congress, because their 
power is not affected by the clause. The power that makes, 
alters, continues, or abolishes the law at pleasure, is not re- 
strained by a prohibition to suspend. A very different article 
would be necessary to abrogate the legislative power. It can- 
not be the judiciary; because, whatever discretion they may 
lawfully exercise in refusing the writ under any circumstances, 
they are not officially in possession of the information that 
would enable them to do so for this cause. So it must apply 
exclusively to the executive, or war power. The rights of 
war are paramount to all others, as existence and safety are 
paramount to pleasure and profit; and those who exercise 
these rights disregard or suspend all civil rights standing in 
their way, and habeas corpus among the rest. It is this power 
only that the clause in question purports to reach and restrain, 
by prohibiting this particular exercise of it, except in the cir- 
cumstances specified. It is extended not only to cases of 
actual war, when only martial law is in effective operation, but 
to internal war in distinction from external war,— to cases 
of rebellion and invasion; but even in these it is limited to 
the demands of the public safety. Such, then, is the obvious 
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purpose of this clause. It applies directly and exclusively to 
the executive. Any attempt to apply it to the legislative or 
judicial departments would render it totally useless and nuga- 
tory. It indirectly recognizes the general right to liberty, and 
to the use of this remedy; together with the occasional right 
of the war power, in appropriate cases, to interfere with both. 
Since the breaking out of the present rebellion, it has been so 
understood, used, and practised, with the general approbation 
of good and patriotic citizens ; and by the habeas corpus act 
of March, 1863, it has received the full indorsement and sane- 
tion of the legislative department of the government. By that 
act the authority of the President, the commander-in-chief, is 
made a full and perfect defence, in all courts, to any action or 
prosecution, civil or criminal, pending or to be commenced, 
for any search, seizure, arrest, or imprisonment, “ made or to 
be made, at any time during the present rebellion,” whether 
instituted by habeas corpus or otherwise. It is to be hoped 
that the construction of the Constitution on this point, so used, 
approved, and sanctioned, may be considered as settled. 

The common law of England is substantially the same. The 
king suspends the writ, and Parliament indemnifies his minis- 
ters. This is the established form of proceeding. But it is 
only a form, after all. The suspension is legal and valid, with- 
out regard to the indemnity; and if the sovereign should fail 
to make it in a proper case, and public detriment should accrue 
in consequence, no doubt his ministers would be held liable to 
impeachment for the neglect. Indemnity or no indemnity is 
only the mode of approving or changing the ministry. 1f Par- 
liament should refuse the indemnity, the consequence would 
be that the ministry would resign, on account of the failure to 
carry a majority of Parliament to sustain them, but the valid- 
ity of the king’s act would not be in the least affected. 

Under our Constitution the same form might be useful to 
the same extent of showing unity and strength in support of 
the government. But the disapproval of the legislature would 
not be attended with the same consequences in this country as 
in England. By our Constitution, the different departments of 
the government are intended to be separate and distinct, each 
acting independently, and on its own responsibility. This re- 
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sponsibility with the executive and judiciary is so concentrated 
as to be worth something. But with the legislature it is so 
diluted as to be of little if any efficacy. In England the om- 
nipotence of Parliament effectually swallows up the other 
departments. One house exercises the supreme judicial 
power, and the other exercises the executive power, by con- 
trolling the ministry. The framers of our Constitution ex- 
hausted their wisdom in endeavors to find some check or 
restraint for the overwhelming supremacy of the legislative 
power. But it is to be feared that their failure in this re- 
spect will prove as signal, as in the mode of designating the 
executive. 





Art. 1V.— Manual of Geology: treating of the Principles 
of the Science, with special reference to American Geologi- 
cal History, for the Use of Colleges, Academies, and Schools. 
By James D. Dana, M.A., LL.D. Philadelphia: Bliss & 
Co. 1863. 8vo. pp. 798. 


WE suppose that no naturalist in this country has achieved 
a more distinguished position than the author of this Manual. 
Perhaps no other has attained equal eminence in two or more 
very distinct departments of scientific research. Beginning 
with inorganic nature, Professor Dana’s System of Mineralogy 
— the work of his earlier years — gained at once, and in sue- 
cessive editions has maintained, the foremost rank. Advan- 
cing to the organic world, and to forms which, to the general 
apprehension, seem to combine stone, plant, and animal in 
one, in his splendid volume on the Coral-Zoéphytes of the 
South Pacific Exploring Expedition, he proved his talent for 
the higher order of morphological studies, elucidated the laws 
of growth, and revised the systematic arrangement of these 
curious animals and communities. One of his earliest publi- 
cations was a brief and unpretending paper upon a minute 
crustacean animal ; in later years his elaboration of the Crus- 
tacea of the Exploring Expedition, forming an ample volume 
or pair of volumes of the publications of that expedition, not 
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only added greatly to our knowledge in this department, but 
led to some morphological generalizations, which he has re- 
cently applied in a very interesting way to the elucidation of 
one of the scientific questions of the day, namely, that of man’s 
zodlogical position. Turning next to the special department 
assigned to him in the Pacific Exploring Expedition, Geol- 
ogy, — that science which, uniting the threads of most other 
natural sciences, would, as it were, weave into one connected 
and systematic narrative the whole physical and natural his- 
tory of the earth throughout all past time,— the luminous 
Report in which Professor Dana published the results of his 
geological studies during that important exploration appears to 
contain the germs of most of the characteristic views which are 
developed, with more or less fulness, in the treatise before us. 

The main ideas which underlie, and the spirit which ani- 
mates, this work, may be briefly indicated by a few detached 
sentences of the Preface and Introduction. After stating the 
two reasons which have given to this Manual its American 
character, namely, the desire to adapt it to the needs of our 
own students, and a conviction that the geology of this con- 
tinent exhibits a peculiar simplicity and unity, the author 
adds : — 


“ North America stands alone in the ocean, a simple, isolated specimen 
of a continent (even South America lying to the eastward of its meridi- 
ans), and the laws of progress have been undisturbed by the conflicting 
movements of other lands. The author has, therefore, written out 
American Geology by itself as a continuous history.” 


“Tt has been the author’s aim to present for study, not a series of 
rocks with their dead fossils, but the successive phases in the history 
of the earth, — its continents, seas, climates, life, and the various opera- 
tions in progress.” 

“ Geology is rapidly taking its place as an introduction to the higher 
history of man. If the author has sought to exalt a favorite science, it 
has been with the desire that man— in whom geological history had 
its consummation, the prophecies of succeeding ages their fulfilment 
—might better comprehend his own nobility and the true purpose of 
his existence.” 

“The earth ..... has been brought to its present condition through 
a series of changes or progressive formations, and from a state as utterly 

VOL. XCVII. — NO. 201. 32 
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featureless as a germ. Moreover, like any plant or animal, it has its 
special systems of interior and exterior structure, and of interior and 
exterior conditions, movements, and changes; and, although Infinite 
Mind has guided all events towards the great end, —a world for mind, 
— the earth has, under this guidance and appointed law, passed through 
a regular course of history or growth. Having, therefore, as a sphere, 
its comprehensive system of growth, it is a unit or individuality, 

& WORLD-KINGDOM.” 

“The systematic arrangement in the earth’s features is everywhere 
as marked as that of any organic sjecies; and this system over the 
exterior is an expression of the laws of structure beneath. The oceanic 
depressions or basins, with their ranges of islands, and the continental 
plains and elevations, are all in orderly plan, are the ultimate results 
of the whole line of progress of the earth; and, by their very compre- 
hensiveness, as the earth’s great feature-marks, they indicate the pro- 
foundest and most comprehensive movements in the forming sphere, 
just as the exterior configuration of an animal indicates its interior 
history.” 

So the world is regarded not only as a cosmos, but as an 
organism, at least as an organic whole, developed as it were 
from a germ in the long gestation of the ages. Thus the geo- 
graphical conceptions of Ritter, familiar to us as expounded 
by his pupil Guyot, are by a kindred mind felicitously applied, 
not merely to the present configuration, but_to the genesis of 
our world. 

Under this fundamental view, Physiographic Geology — 
the general survey of the earth’s external form and systematic 
features — takes precedence in this Manual, and is concisely 
presented in forty pages. Next, about twice as many pages 
are devoted to Lithological Geology, treating of the elements 
of the earth’s structure, — first, of the kinds of rocks, and the 
materials, mineral and fossil, of which they are composed ; and 
then of their condition, or general structure. Then comes 
Historical Geology, forming the main body of the volume, 
combining an account of the rocks in the order of their forma- 
tion with the concurrent steps in the progress of life, — from 
the Azoic time or age, in which no records of organic things 
are discoverable, through the Paleozoic — the age first of mol- 
lusks, then of fishes, then of coal-plants * — and the Mesozoic, 


* Since the publication of the work under notice, a distinguished naturalist has 
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when yeptiles predominated, to the Cenozoic, to the age of 
Mammalia, and finally to the Era of Mind, the age of man, at 
length placed upon the completed earth “ to have dominion 
over it,””— which earth now subserves its chief and predes- 
tined end in nurturing this ultimate creation, this “ archon 
of mammals,” for a still more exalted stage, that of spiritual 
existence. 

Finally, Dynamical Geology, or an account of the physical 
agencies or forces which have been active in the production of 
geological changes, and of the laws and modes of their action, 
occupies about a hundred and forty interesting pages; and 
is followed by a few words upon Cosmogony. ‘The latter is 
merely a summary of the views of Guyot, looking to a har- 
mony of the Mosaic cosmogony with modern science, — views 
which Professor Dana has adopted and maintained elsewhere 
more in detail, and which, under the circumstances, are natu- 
rally enough here reproduced. We regard them with curious 
interest, but without much sympathy for the anxious feeling 
which demands such harmonies. We have faith in revelation, 
and faith in science, in each after its kind; but, as respects 
cosmogony, we are not called upon to yield an implicit assent 
to any proposed reconciliation of the two. Yet at the same 
time we would reverently acknowledge the value of the fact, 
that the general order of events in creation, as asserted or im- 
plied in the Mosaic narrative, on the whole appears to accord, 
or may be fairly made to accord, with that deduced by science. 

An Appendix confains a few special notes, of scientific inter- 
est, a Catalogue of American Localities of Fossils, a brief Synop- 
sis of the contents of the work, a list of authorities, and some 





proposed the removal of the Carboniferous or great coal period from the Palxozoic to 
the Mesozoic, from the ancient to the medieval geological age, drawing the great 
line of distinction between the Devonian and Carboniferous, instead of between the 
close of the latter, or the Permian, and the Triassic period or epoch. Had the innova- 
tion been earlier proposed, we do not suppose it would have been adopted in the 
work before us, either on the ground of change wrought by great mountain disturb- 
ance, or on palzontological data. So far as we can judge, the clearest and most marked 
division of all in the life of the globe seems to have been between the Permian and 
the Triassic, while no such chasm separates the Carboniferous from the Devonian. 
Reptiles (mostly Batrachian) indeed existed in the Carboniferous, but so did coal- 
plants in the Devonian, in numerous species, some of them true Gymnosperms even, 
if we may trust Mr. Dawson. 
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explanations of scientific nomenclature ; and at length a full 
Index completes the well ordered and compacted volume. 

The characteristic and the more or less novel features of this 
volume, as a text-book of geology, seem to have been devel- 
oped naturally from the author’s systematizing turn of mind, 
and his way of looking upon nature. With him, facts, al- 
though diligently sought out and religiously respected, are 
valued chiefly as they illustrate ideas and take their place in 
a system. The fundamental idea is, as we have seen, the world 
a pre-ordered, regularly developed system. ‘ All the world ’s 
a stage” in a wider sense than the poet ever fancied, — on 
which the inhabitants of age after age in their order have re- 
hearsed the drama of being, but all in final reference to the 
enactment of that crowning representation in which mankind 
are the players. That “the earth and all the organic creation 
exist in reference to man,” is indeed a most familiar idea, and 
one which has been much used, scientifically and popularly, 
by Agassiz and Guyot ; who, even more than Professor Dana, 
not to say more than rigid natural science may justify, are dis- 
posed to regard purposes and ends rather than processes, and 
formal rather than physical laws, — a fair offset against the 
materialistic and positive philosophy of the day, but environed 
with dangers of its own, unless cautiously and temperately 
handled. Our author, however, who well apprehends the 
strict requirements of physical research, does not confound the 
whereby, or the how, with the reason why, although he dwells 
upon the latter more largely and confidertly than is usual in 
purely scientific works. This, in a text-book for educational 
purposes, will generally be accepted as a great recommenda- 
tion. While he regards the world as a development from 
germ to maturity, from chaos to cosmos, upon a determinate 
plan to a predestined end, he carefully indicates the physical 
causes of the successive phenomena, the natural forces which 
have operated to effect the result. Beginning with the em- 
bryo earth with its newly cooled and solidified crust, covered 
throughout by the waters of a newly condensed ocean, the 
central point in Professor Dana’s view — and, as such, appar- 
ently original with him — is, that, from the beginning of the 
development of the then featureless sphere, the continents 
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have always been continents, only more or less extensively 
submerged in earlier times, and the oceans have always been 
oceans, or more depressed portions. The typical form of a 
continent, as shown by inspection, is that of a trough or basin, 
the-oceanic borders being raised into mountains, and these 
borders so directed as to face the widest range of ocean. The 
height of the border mountains, and the extent of igneous ac- 
tion along them, are in direct proportion to the size of the 
oceans which they face, the wide Pacific being girt by many 
and great volcanoes and lofty mountains, while the narrower 
Atlantic is bounded by lesser heights and few volcanoes. Thus 
the extent and the position of the oceanic depressions would 
appear to have somehow determined the general features of 
the land, the former tending downward as the incipient con- 
tinents between them tend upward ; and so both have been in 
progress pari passu from the beginning of the earth’s refriger- 
ation. The profounder features of the earth were sketched in 
the commencement of geological history ; and ever since, the 
main outlines have only been deepened, and the traits which 
give the present diversity of features added from time to time, 
as the work went on. This is quite the opposite of the view 
according to which oceans and continents have changed places 
from time to time. 

Having from observation apprehended the fundamental plan, 
our author looks for the instrumental cause by which the lin- 
eaments of Mother Earth have been wrought and fashioned, 
and varied with her years, from the characterless infantile 
visage of primordial days to the full expressiveness and the 
venerable wrinkles of age. The instrumental cause by which 
these results were determined he finds, primarily, in a literal 
wrinkling of the earth’s rind through contraction in cooling. 


“ This contraction, going on after a crust was formed over the earth, 
would necessarily fracture, displace, or wrinkle the crust, as the same 
cause, contraction, wrinkles a drying apple. The large rind is more 
than sufficient for the contracted sphere, and the drawing downward of 
some parts must cause the bulging of others. If any large areas of the 
crust were sinking more than the rest, this very subsidence would neces- 
sarily push up the borders of these areas into angular elevations or 
folds ; and it follows necessarily, that, the larger these areas, the higher 


82 * 
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the border elevations The oceanic basins are these areas of 
greatest subsidence ; and hence would necessarily flow the law, already 
established as a matter of fact, that, the larger the ocean, the higher the 
mountains on its borders, the deeper the fractures and displacements 
there, and the vaster the outflow of internal heat and lavas. The size, 
therefore, of the oceans, that is, their extent and depth, is relatively a 
measure of the force exerted on their sides.” 


Lest mountain chains should appear much too huge to be 
accounted as mere wrinkles on the earth’s brow, we are re- 
minded that on a section of the North American continent, 
drawn to a scale of twelve feet long, one ninth of an inch will 
stand for an altitude of 10,000 feet, one sixteenth of an inch 
for the White Mountains, and about three tenths of an inch for 
the Himalayas, — so that, on the whole, it is rather surprising 
that, on a globe of 25,000 miles in circumference, the tallest 
summits are barely 30,000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
less than 100,000 feet above its lowest depths. Future Alpine 
clubs may rest assured, upon the faith of general dynamic 
principles, that the summits are never likely to be higher. The 
earth’s stability must, on the whole, increase with its age. 

In this view which Professor Dana adopts as the basis of 
physical geology, — that is, in attributing the plications of the 
earth’s surface, and the elevation of most of its mountains, to 
a thrust from lateral pressure or tension, and this the inevita- 
ble result of the contraction of the crust of a cooling globe, — 
we find no direct reference to the grand and ingenious, but too 
empirical system of Elie de Beaumont, “the King of the 
Mountains,” as he may be called. This system, which, success- 
fully applied in the Old World, has crowned a high reputation, 
assumes that mountain elevations of the same epoch have the 
same course, so that their direction may be used to determine 
their relative age. But, besides that no sufficient reason ap- 
pears why it should be so, at least universally, Professor Dana * 
shows that in fact the courses of mountain ranges, or lines of 
uplift, have often in the same region been obviously different in 
the same period, and, on the other hand, have in this country 
most largely been the same in different periods, — the whole 


* Page 724. 
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evolution of Eastern North America, indeed, having been ef- 
fected by a series of uplifts parallel to the primordial outline 
of our azoic continent, repeated again and again in different 
ages. So, also, in a subordinate case, the trap ridges south of 
Lake Superior, although thrown up in the later primordial, 
have a course parallel to the trap of Nova Scotia and of Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina, of the Mesozoic, and to the Appa- 
lachians, of the close of the Palwozoic age. It is true, however, 
that the courses of elevation are often different in the same 
region at different periods; and, under any view, the elevating 
force may naturally be expected to vary in direction as well as 
in intensity during the progress of time. 

In studying the evolution of continents, Professor Dana turns 
with a natural preference to North America, This, he assures 
us, is a normal continent, a model specimen, standing by itself 
between the oceans, vast enough fully to exemplify the system, 
and with no contiguous lands to disturb or complicate the ac- 
tion of the organizing forces. Its geology is correspondingly 
simple, normal, and the best fitted for the discovery and 
illustration of the grand principles of the science. Europe, 
on the contrary, is in close contact with Africa and Asia; in- 
deed, a large part of it is only the western border of the Great 
Orient, answering to North America west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains ; accordingly, its geological, like its civil history, is marked 
with complexity, conflict, and confusion ; it is full of cross-pur- 
poses and incongruities, is broken up into many basins, and 
broken out into mountains of all ages, even down to the tertia- 
ry. Itis better adapted for the study of special and subsidiary 
questions than for the clear exhibition of the general phenom- 
ena of the earth’s structure, and of the general laws that govern 
them. These are best learned from the simpler geology of our 
own continent. The contrast with Europe in this respect, and 
the principles upon which the greater simplicity of North 
American geology depends,— embracing the whole system of 
geological dynamics, — were expounded by our author in his 
address, as President, to the American Association in 1854, 
and further developed two years afterward in the American 
Journal of Science. We can here only refer to these essays, 
and to a brief section in the Manual on the evolution of the 
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earth’s great outlines and reliefs.* From these the general 
reader may readily obtain a comprehensive view of the grand 
scheme. As applied to our own continent, a sketch of its germ, 
the primal azoic nucleus, outlined upon a map of present 
North America, exhibits this very continent as then begun ; and 
the argument of the book is to show how it was carried on 
through the ages, —‘‘ each period making some addition to the 
mainland, as each year gives a layer of wood to the tree,” — 
with many oscillations, but with a sure progress, until the 
continent was, as we may say, recently completed. 

Other things in the volume of general interest, which strike 
us as characteristic, or as having a certain novelty and original- 
ity in the handling, are the admirable temperature chart ; the 
illustration of the system of oceanic movements, with its bear- 
ing upon the distribution of animals; the difference between 
the amount of life in Europe and in America since the palzozoic 
times, as explained by the distribution of temperature; the 
great change in the direction of dynamical action in the later 
age, introducing northern movements of elevation and of sub- 
sidence since the tertiary, so determining the glacial and post- 
glacial periods ; the introduction of the term “ Age of Mol- 
lusks ” as characteristic of the Silurian period, instead of Mur. 
chison’s “ Age of Invertebrates,’ which is nearly as proper ; 
the idea in historical geology, that an age or period has its roots 
in preceding time, its precursor events, and, as based on the 
progress of life, its precursor species (fishes beginning before 
the age of fishes, reptiles prophesied in species that lived in the 
earlier carboniferous age, mammals occurring before the close 
_ of the reptilian age, and perhaps he will have to add man before 

the human period); the culmination of the class of mammals, 
or their maximum development, in the post-tertiary age, which 
they distinctively characterize, and their diminution since, 
giving way to the “ Age of Man,” which our author discrimi- 
nates from the preceding (whether on sufficient grounds is not 
yet certain) ; the doctrine of cephalization, or the determina- 
tion of the relative rank of animals in a class by a considera- 
tion of the proportion of the parts or the amount of the organ- 
ism appropriated to the head, or to cephalic functions or uses 
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(a principle which Professor Dana brought out in the study of 
Crustacea, and which he is now ingeniously applying to the 
human question, as giving a structural or zodlogical expression 
of the exalted intellectual character of man); and, not to 
enumerate further, the order of the introduction of animals of 
successive ranks through what he calls comprehensive types. 
Agassiz, who long ago brought out this last idea, and insisted on 
its application, used the designation synthetic types, — a name 
not free from objection, “as it implies that they correspond to 
a combination of what was before separate, rather than to one 
yet undivided,” but which in our view there was not sufficient 
occasion for superseding. 

The idea which these terms, whichever be adopted, are in- 
tended to express is, that a class or other group made its first 
appearance, not in its lowest species, but in some higher form, 
usually partaking of certain characteristics of another and 
superior group which was afterward to appear. To mention 
single but striking instances, vertebrates are said to have com- 
menced, “ not with the lowest fishes, but with a group above 
the true level of the fish, in a type which included several char- 
acteristics of the higher class of reptiles” ; and the feathered 
reptile or reptilian long-tailed bird — whichever naturalists 
may finally agree to denominate the Gryphosaurus or Arche- 
opteryx, found in the stone quarries of Solenhofen— is equally 
a comprehensive type or synthesis of reptile and bird. These 
and similar illustrations of “ progressive departure from a 
general to special types ” engage the highest interest, and task 
the conceptions of philosophical naturalists, whether, with 
Agassiz and Dana, they chiefly regard the plan of the Creator 
in the gradated connection of beings from the ideal side, or 
whether, with Darwin, Lyell, and Owen, convinced that “ the 
idea of a forecasting, designing Power is not incompatible 
with the conception of the constitution of an organized species 
by the operation of forces and influences which are part of the 
ordained system of things,” they speculate upon “ the nature 
and adjustment of influences forming part of the general sys- 
tem of our planet, acting and reacting under certain conditions 
so as to issue in such a result,” and not only entertain “ the 
conception of the origin of species by a continuously operative 
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secondary cause or law,” but also assign grounds on which 
they base the probability “ that organic species are the result 
of still operating powers and influences.” * 

That the most distinguished and philosophical “ comparative 
zodlogist ” of the day should thus pronounce upon these ques- 
tions, —should not only maintain the probability of “a con- 
tinuously operative secondary creational law,” which “ works 
by derivation of one species from a previous species, of a new 
from an old species,” but also that “ organisms... .. are coming 
into being, by aggregation of organic atoms, at all times and 
in all places, under their simplest unicellular condition,” and 
with “ the disposition to vary in form and structure according 
to variation of surrounding conditions,” this disposition ‘ being 
greatest in these first-formed beings; ..... [that] from them, or 
such as them, are and have been derived all other and higher 
forms of organisms on this planet; ..... and [that] thus it is 
that we now find energizing in fair proportions every grade of 
organization from Man to the Monad, — each organism, as such, 
also propagating its own form for a time under such similitude 
as to be called its kind” ; +—all this, we say, will startle many 
minds, yet will not greatly surprise those who have attentively 
watched the course of thought in seience and even in Professor 
Owen’s former writings. Indeed, he now refers to his celebrat- 
ed treatises on the Homologies of the Vertebrate Skeleton, 
and on the Nature of Limbs, as indicating the principal zodlogi- 
cal grounds for a derivative hypothesis; thus, it would appear, 
accepting as correct the inference long ago drawn by Professor 
Bowen,t that the doctrines of morphology naturally and logi- 
cally imply the genetic connection of the beings morphologi- 
cally related. 

It is proper to state that Professor Owen puts forth these 
views as most probable, indeed, but as purely hypothetical, 
and guards them by arguments to prove that in such orderly 
evolution “the broad features of the course may still show 
the unmistakable impress of Divine volition.” Whether we 





* The above extracts are selected and brought together from different passages 
of the Monograph on the Aye-Aye, by Richard Owen, D.C. L., F.R. S. (London 
1863), pp. 60-66. 

t Owen, Monograph on the Aye-Aye, pp. 62, 63, and 66. 

t Lowell Lectures, 1849, p. 28. 
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like his philosophy or not,— and we incline to agree with 
him that it “ may be called fatalistic,’”” — we cannot doubt that 
these new opinions are held theistically and reverently, and 
that they may “engender in such minds a spirit of grateful 
devotion.”” However delicate the ground upon which the 
naturalists have presumed to tread, the arena is now fairly 
open. We cannot debar them if we would, nor ought we 
if we could. The discussion must needs proceed, and we may 
fearlessly await the issue. The fortress of natural theology 
has not become less impregnable through successive changes 
of its outworks. These may well assume new forms from 
time to time, according to the attack. None of the threatened 
positions command the citadel. 

We are bound to add, that Professor Owen is disposed to 
make much of the differences between his hypothesis and that 
of Mr. Darwin. The differences are manifest, but, we sup- 
pose, neither fundamental nor irreconcilable. Both assert a 
genealogical connection between similar organic forms, and 
maintain the probability of an ascensive connection between 
the members of the whole series of forms, from the lowest to 
the highest. The latter sets out with certain created organ- 
isms, or even with certain primary types, whose origination, 
through causes now in operation, is thought to be inadmis- 
sible. The former, as we have seen, conceives of the simplest 
organisms as themselves coming into existence at all times 
and in all places under favorable circumstances, —as “ now 
as heretofore in course of creation or formation, with innate 
capacities of variation and development, by the ordained po- 
tentiality of second causes,” that is, eliminating surplusage, 
through second causes. Owen emphatically asserts a belief 
that all is “ a pre-ordained result of the Creator of the arrange- 
ments.” Darwin implies this. The latter sets forth a modus 
operandi, by which, as he thinks, the diversification of species 
may be probably explained, and so he exposes his theory fully 
and fairly to hostile criticism, and to scientific investigation as 
to whether his assumed causes are real and sufficient. The 
former, while suggesting the idea of “ creation by law,” pro- 
fesses total ignorance of what the law is, and how the supposed 
changes have been brought about under it, and so eludes criti- 
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cism. One theory honestly offers a body which may be thrust 
at in broad daylight; the other, in dim twilight, presents a 
portentous shape, which cannot be struck down, because there 
is nothing tangible to hit. Yet, if only a cloudy pillar, it is 
none the less a notable sign-post on the road of advancing be- 
lief, but of a belief which far outruns demonstration. 

Watching, as we must, with profound interest, all indications 
of the working of the minds of the leading naturalists of the 
time, we turn to read what Professor Dana has to say or to 
intimate upon these high topics. We find it in a summary, 
under the head of “ The Progress of Life.” * First, he assures 
us that there is a system in the progress of life, — an ascent 
throughout, though not a lineal ascent, from the lowest species 
to the highest ; that, as already mentioned, a type was not usu- 
ally instituted by the introduction of its lowest species, or de- 
veloped by the appearance of species just in the order of grade, 
the earliest types being intermediate or comprehensive types, 
and the progress of each being an unfolding or exhibition of 
it in its possible diversities, both inferior and superior, but 
always the general before the special ; that there is a cul- 
mination in time for each group, a revelling exuberance in 
the display of a type after its true level is attained, and at 
length a decline, sometimes a strongly marked decline, in 
the character of the species that preceded its final extinc- 
tion. As to the relation of the history of life to the physical 
history of the globe, his propositions are : — 


“1, That the plan of progress was determined with reference to the 
last [we suppose the present, regarded as the final] age, with all its diver- 
sities of climate, continental surfaces, and oceans, as its era of fullest 
exhibition.” 

“2. The progress in climate and other conditions involved a con- 
current progress from the inferior living species to the superior.” 

“3. The progress in climate and in the condition of the atmosphere 
and waters involved a localization of tribes of time, or chronographi- 
eally, just as they are now localized by climate over the earth’s surface, 
or geographically No species survived through all time, and 
few through two successive periods. The oldest now existing began in 
the middle tertiary, and these were only invertebrates. The oldest 
quadruped dates no farther back than the post-tertiary.” 





* Pages 592-602. 
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“4, The extermination of species was in general due to catastrophes, 
while the extinction of tribes or higher groups may have been a conse- 
quence of secular changes in the conditions of the climate, atmosphere, 
or waters.” 


As in the great systems of theology, so here in geology and 
natural history, all is regarded from the highest, that is, the 
Divine point of view, the plan or purpose of the Creator being 
presumed or inferred; but the operations, in all except the 
introduction of the successive species, are supposed to be phys- 
ical and natural. Climates and other conditions are referred 
to as instruments or operating causes of the localization and 
duration of species, but not in the way of preternatural co- 
adaptation, if we may use this word, as the views of Agassiz 
would seem to imply. When we come to the question of the 
origination of the species themselves, Professor Dana emphat- 
ically pronounces his opinion that here geology suggests no 
theory of natural forces; that it is legitimate and right to 
search out Nature’s methods, and to employ her forces in the 
effort, vain though it prove, to derive thence new living species. 
But he insists that the study of fossils has brought to light no 
facts sustaining a theory which derives species from other 
species, either by a system of evolution or by a system of va- 
riations of living individuals. Geology, he declares, bears 
strongly against both hypotheses. And in a peroration, of 
which all must admire the spirit, and of which Professor 
Owen, we presume, from the same point of view, would equally 
adopt the sentiment and the language, he declares that 

“ Geology appears to bring us directly before the Creator ; and while 
opening to us the methods through which the forces of nature have 
accomplished his purpose,— while proving that there has been a plan 
glorious in its scheme and perfect in system, progressing through un- 
measured ages, and looking ever towards Man and a spiritual end, — it 
leads to no other solution of the great problem of creation, whether of 
kinds of matter or of species of life, than this: — Devs Fecit.” 


Let us remark, in closing, that — notwithstanding the at- 
tractiveness of these high themes, and notwithstanding the 
general predilection evinced in this country for elementary and 
theoretical geology —this Manual is not a book for popular 
reading. However clear (and no book was ever clearer), it is 
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too complete, too massive, and too strictly conscientious and 
particular for that,— too encyclopedic, systematic, and com- 
pacted. It should be received for what it professes to be, —a 
manual for systematic instruction and reference, a thoroughly 
elaborated text-book. As such, it is worthy to take its place 
along with the “ System of Mineralogy,” upon which the au- 
thor first established his fame at home and abroad. As far as 
possible, the Manual of Geology “ has been adapted to two 
classes of students, the literary and the scientific, by printing 
the details in finer type,” by a well-digested synopsis, and by 
gathering into “ general observations,” at the close of each 
period, a summary of the leading facts and the more impor- 
tant deductions; so that, while for the American geological 
student this work is all-essential, the general inquirer who 
takes it up in the spirit of a student, and turns to its pages 
again and again, will be amply rewarded. 

A full treatise, like this, was first and most wanted, and the 
desideratum is now supplied by the most competent hand. 
Improvements and minor changes will of course be suggested 
from year to year,—indeed, from month to month. Next 
to the labor and care of constructing such an edifice is the 
charge of keeping it in good repair. We cannot expect, and 
could not wish, to see this work shorter in future editions. 
Yet, for the majority of classes, and as a text-book for ele- 
mentary instruction, it is superabundant. We bespeak from 
the same masterly hand a syllabus, or a strictly elementary 
Introduction to Geology for classes, on the plan of the present 
work. 
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Art. V.—1. The Patience of Hope. By the Author of “A 
Present Heaven.”’ With an Introduction by Joun G. Wuit- 
TIER. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 

2. A Present Heaven. Addressed to a Friend. By the Au- 
thor of “The Patience of Hope.” Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1863. 

3. Two Friends. By the Author of “ The Patience of 
Hope,” and “ A Present Heaven.” Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1863. 


THOSE who have been close students of outward nature, the 
naturalists, the hunters, the poets, the astronomers, the 
“ Lone readers of the woods, the waters, and the skies,” 


have been amply repaid for their labors by the intimate knowl- 
edge they have gained of all things in that outer world. Their 
writings are fresh with discoveries, suggestions, inferences ; 
they speak of what they alone know; and they command at- 
tention. To this cause, Cooper, and Christopher North, and 
Thoreau, owe much of their popularity ; to this, Wordsworth 
is indebted for his position as the father of modern poetry ; by 
this, Humboldt and Agassiz hold their rank as naturalists. It 
is very true that, if we wish to win a secret, we must make an 
effort, and no more true in outward nature than in the hidden 
life of every man. They who listen to the beating of their 
own hearts, Who question actions and thoughts, who sound the 
depths of their inward being, gain a knowledge which throws 
upon many a dark problem in human nature the light of spirit- 
ual truth. If this introspective study does not degenerate into 
sentimental feeling, but is carried on by sound healthy thought, 
it brings to knowledge new facts; it reveals in our minds to 
a great extent the working of other minds; one person be- 
comes the microcosm of humanity. Hence the value of these 
meditations ; they are not to be set aside as idle dreams, but 
esteemed as contributions to the yet unwritten philosophy of 
human life. Works of this class have, indeed, been always 
highly prized, yet rather by a sect than by the world at large. 
They are generally personal revelations, the confessions of some 
lone spirit who, in default of friends, has begged the great world 
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to listen. But they often cut the knot of questions which have 
been asked for centuries, simply because they disclose some 
new fact or some fresh application of a known truth. They 
are the writings which descend by degrees into the common 
currency of thought, and give it depth and life. 

To this class of books we are glad to add the volumes named 
at the head of this article, — “ Two Friends,” ‘ The Patience 
of Hope,” and “ A Present Heaven.” They were written by 
Miss Dora Greenwell, a native of England, and a communicant 
of the English Church. She has also published a volume of po- 
etry which has not yet been reprinted here, but which, if we 
may judge from the extracts we have seen, differs from her 
prose writings only by the accident of verse. She writes with 
a certain masculine freedom of expression, in a style at once 
strong, clear, and poetic, without much logical sequence, but 
yet with a firm, nervous grasp of thought. She so states her 
views that they seem to be intuwitive/y true; they do not need 
argument; they require meditation; they appeal to your 
thoughtful experience ; they demand the still hour, the quiet, 
trustful heart, the sympathy of a warm religious faith; and 
when read in this spirit, they unfold an unusual richness of 
thought and experience. She is familiar with the best things 
in literature, has a highly cultivated mind, and yet she does 
not trayel at all in hackneyed paths. She has marked out an 
original course of thought. Her writings have a strong, yet 
genial personality. They are distinct from whatever has been 
heretofore written upon these topics. Hence their value is the 
greater, as the unmistakable testimony of an original mind. 
We should think the writer had been much alone, working out, 
like “ Currer Bell,” the problems which beset her own life in 
silence and in familiar study of the Book of books. It would 
be difficult to find in all the current writings of women any 
work which can compare with these little volumes in respect of 
subtile, fine, spiritual thought. Such books are always the 
fruit of a meditative life. They grow, like plants, by inward 
forces unseen by the eye, unheard by the ear. 

What, then, is their subject? It is no easy question to an- 
swer. They are all meditations upon the solemn, spiritual 
realities of life. They deal familiarly with topics which are 
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seldom spoken of even among intimate friends, but which are 
ever haunting our thoughtful hours. The religious life is the 
grand theme; and the treatment is easy and episodical, like 
conversation. He who looks into them for the commonplaces 
of religious writing will find nothing to his taste. They are 
not mawkish, nor sentimental, but strong and deep and quiet. 
They breathe freely the thoughts and feelings of one to whom 
spiritual things are real and familiar. The Christian life, the 
daily teaching of personal experience, the power and weakness 
of Christianity, its special application to our own time, the pe- 
culiar work of the Holy Spirit, are all treated with fulness, 
point, and originality. 

We turn now to the special examination of the books them- 
selves. The “ Two Friends” is made up apparently from the 
conversations of two friends upon a variety of religious topics. 
This is a popular yet ancient way of bringing together dis- 
jointed fragments of thought. It allows the freedom of saying 
what you please; it removes the stiffness of professed book- 
making. The friends are the author and Philip, who appears 
as the rector of an English parish church. The book is pre- 
faced by a curious and needlessly involved allegory of human 
life. The writer wanders by a stream which flows out into 
the great ocean. The stream is the world, growing more con- 
fused and unsteady, as we embark more entirely upon it; but 
followed up to its source, a babbling brook, a rivulet, a spring, 
it is seen to come from God alone. The writer is guided in her 
allegory by the teachings of an ancient book ; and in the moun- 
tains whence the stream issues she meets Him of whom the 
ancient book speaks. He unfolds to her the secrets and the 
meaning of life. The teaching of the allegory seems to consist 
of the experiences of one who wanders away from God, and 
yet turns back to him as the only safe guide into all truth. It 
thus embraces the whole cycle of experience through which 
any one mind may pass. 

Philip enters upon the scene at the close of the alle- 
gory. Peace had come to the writer’s heart. She had passed 
over the threshold of a new existence. She says of this 
change : — 

“There are some days, even moments, in our lives, upon which the 


33 * 
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burden of the whole seems laid, which, as in a parable, condense within 
them the mystery, the contradiction of our existence, and perhaps hint 
at its solution. After such times, life grows clearer before and after. 
These seasons are set apart from the rest by a solemn consecration. 
We feel that we are anointed ‘above our fellows’; it may be for the 
joy of the bridal, for the wrestler’s struggle, or against the day of our 
burial, we know not which.” — pp. 25, 26. 


Each had freely used the ancient book; each had that di- 
verse experience which drew each to the other ; and when they 
met, “ the dying light, the faint shiver of the leaves above us, 
the mystery, the solitude that enclosed us,— all seemed to 
exalt, to deepen our converse, to shorten our way into each 
other’s hearts, by removing all that ofttimes drops like a veil 
between soul and soul, changing us from our truer, better 
selves in an evil transfiguration.”” The passages which describe 
the effect of the interview upon the writer’s mind are chastely 
beautiful in thought and expression. And the character of 
Philip is drawn by no unloving hand. There he stands upon 
the page, perhaps as true a conception of spiritual manhood as 
woman ever gave shape to, —a strong, self-centred nature, de- 
pendent in the highest things, a lover of truth, a firm, faithful 
Christian thinker and worker. ‘ His spirit was that of one to 
whom the day of life, from dawn to dusk, was emphatically 
the Day after which the Night cometh, wherein no man can 
work ; and yet there was in him I know not what sweetness 
and candor of nature, that saved him from the narrowness that 
so often marks the compact, established mind.” A delightful 
character, sunny, genial, manly, and, if somewhat ideal, yet 
none the less useful. The portrait here so lovingly painted 
lends a charm and confidence to all the discussions in the 
little volume. 

These discussions so vary, as the conversation winds in and 
out of great spiritual truths, that our only resort, to give any 
adequate idea of the topics discussed, is quotation. Philip and 
the author are one so far as opinion is to be valued, but each 
presents different sides of the same subject. There is all the 
life of real dialogue. It is not the paragraphs of a book dis- 
tributed to wooden actors. Philip, if entirely a creation of the 
brain, holds his own individuality admirably well; if, as is 
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most likely, he has the lineaments of an intimate friend, he 
endears himself in these pages to every reader. He gives this 
simple and beautiful thought on the usefulness of the Ideal, 
as follows : — 


“ There is a region within him [man] in which she also serves, and 
serves no less truly because her action is, iike all spiritual forces, irreg- 
ular and intermittent, — an influence which comes unwooed, and departs 
unbidden, no more to be trained and disciplined than the lightning can 
be steadied into the fire of a household hearth, to live by and cook by. 
I have long loved art and poetry, because I saw that they had a power 
to raise and soften Humanity; more lately I have seen that they are 
good in themselves, — or whence, but from their native affinity with the 
things that are more excellent, should come this acknowledged power ?” 


—p. 38. 


The same thought is further developed with reference to the 
future life : — 


“Man, it is evident, even in that part of him which is sensitive, is 
forever touching upon a system of things upon which, under the present 
conditions of his being, he cannot fully enter. There is within him an 
enchanted land of mystery and beauty, a land where all slumbers, until 
some outward shock, like the kiss of the Fairy Prince, comes to awake 
it from sleep. So, in that part of our nature which is spiritual, there 
is a region into which man cannot ascend until he is lifted there by God 
through that supernatural action upon the soul which we call grace ; the 
voice of the Divine Spirit wakening up the human spirit to its true life. 

“ And hence the connection of Christianity with poetry, music, nature, 
with all the purer and more exalted movements of the natural heart. 
These are helps, /ifts to the soul; and people feel better, more able to 
believe, to love, to pray, when the finer springs of existence have been 
touched through any of these. Genius, like Christianity, sees all things 
in their mutual relation ; its tendency is to throw the many-chambered 
mansions of the soul into one. The simplest song, where its breath is 
felt, stirs something which goes through the whole. Is there not a de- 
light, almost a religious pleasure, in a work of true imaginative genius ? 
a delight kindred to that which is derived from the contemplation of 
nature, — the delight of being carried out of one’s self into something 
greater and truer than self, because more universal. It often seems to 
me that Imagination is the highest faculty of man. It starts, as Faith 
does, from a higher level than any of his other powers, and on that 
level meets and familiarly accosts truths which reason must struggle up 
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to. And reason does reach them, when they are thus foreshown, though, 
left to itself, it could never either have foreseen the glorious end, nor 
even the way that led to it.” — pp. 46-48. 


There is ever, in all these volumes, this blending of fine 
thought with spiritual truth. The writer sees things from a 
high point of view. She has the insight of the poet, — that 
finely imaginative faculty which lends a precious seeing to the 
mind’s eye. Her thoughts are so expressed that they at once 
engage the attention of cultivated readers. She passes beyond 
the limits of the mere religionist to a perfectness, a literary 
finish, which attracts even the irreligious mind. 

Here is a thought which we have never seen more truly 
expressed : — 


“Tt is among the ignorant, the out-of-the-way, the commonplace, that 
the Christian’s daily lot is thrown, and their daily appeals are to him as 
sacred as those which come more seldom, and with a louder knocking at 
the gate. That Christianity should so fit in with the ordinary and medio- 
cre has always seemed to me a proof of its crowning excellence. ‘A little 
child shall lead them,’ this, it seems to me, is the pass-word into this 
kingdom of greatness and simplicity. All other i. zals draw away the 
heart from real life; the poet, the artist, is continually trying to break 
out of the narrow circle of visible things; he ‘asks for better bread 
than can be made with wheat.’ The Christian ideal alone meets the 
habitual, the practical, — meets it while immeasurably transcending it, — 
embraces it, and walks with it hand in hand.” — pp. 57, 58. 


Miss Greenwell has scattered along these pages many hints 
and suggestions, each of which would furnish materials for a 
volume. She has glanced keenly into the religious motives 
and life of the present day. In the following sentences she 
says what many have felt : — 


“In all that concerns Christianity under its present dispensation, we 
must be prepared to meet with a certain degree of check and dis- 
appointment.” — p. 150. 


“ Mere spirituality seems to exhaust the soil that rears it, so that 
Christianity must always gain much from extraneous sources. It does 
so, in our own day, from science and general social progress. These 
are its friends, though sometimes disguised ones ; and Christ still gath- 
ers where he did not straw, and reaps where he did not sow.” — p. 149. 
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“ There is something in Christianity, if we examine its history closely, 
which always for its full development requires an inner circle, a church 
within the church.” — p. 104. 


These sentences put into words the silent, unventured con- 
victions of many minds. They reach down to that undercur- 
rent of thought and feeling which flows beneath outward and 
familiar things. They speak the language of the spiritual life. 
The “Two Friends” abounds in thoughts which are more 
rarely spoken than felt. The author’s point of view is not 
only religious, but philosophic. Hence there is a broadness 
and catholicity which seldom enter into merely religious writ- 
ings ; hence she addresses the intellect no less than the affec- 
tions; and hence these volumes have a special attraction to 
literary men. They speak to those who have a finely culti- 
vated sense of religious truth, to those whom sermons do not 
often hit, to those who are often led to pay too much defer- 
ence to taste or to the demands of a strong intellect. They unite 
fine social and mental culture with a rich spiritual insight. 

“ The Patience of Hope” and “ A Present Heaven ”’ strike 
a deeper vein than the “ Two Friends.” They are more theo- 
logical, and yet they contain, not the dry bones, but the mar- 
row, of theology. ‘ The Patience of Hope” might perhaps be 
called Meditations upon Christ and his work in the individual 
heart. Our union with him, the temptations and departures 
of a religious life, the many-sided lights of the world let in 
upon religious truth, the strength of the spiritual man, the 
changefulness of godly experiences, the many glimpses of 
“thoughts that wander through eternity,’ are discoursed 
upon with loving fondness. The thought is rich; the feeling 
is healthy and pure; the tone of the whole book is such that 
one instinctively makes it the companion of his private hours. 
The reserve of religious experience is taken away ; it is the 
answer of heart to heart; all is laid bare. Here are some 
quotations which show its strata: — 


“There is much even in the renewed mind which, if suffered to re- 
main there, would gradually eat away the heart of its strength and 
purity ; something in each believer, which he imagined he had left be- 
hind when he forsook all and gave himself up to follow Christ, but he 
finds that it has rushed after him, like Care in the ancient proverb, and 
holds to him with as tight a grasp as ever.” —p. 140. 
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“ With regard to many of the truths of Christ, we are surely learn- 
ing to be no more children, ever looking at things ‘in part,’ but men, 
able to appreciate them as they bear upon each other, and upon the facts 
with which life brings them into relation.” — p. 111. 

“Ts there not something in the very nature of spiritual Truth which 
demands for its reception more than the mere intellect, let it strive as 
it will, can compass, and something, too, in our own nature which 
makes us, as responsible beings, answerable for what, as regards this 
Divine trath, we see and hear? To put this in other words, Can a 
spiritual truth be apprehended otherwise than sacramentally ?” — p. 106. 


We might continue these quotations ; but enough have been 
given to show the spirit of the author. She is alive to every 
influence which affects the religious life; her writings abound 
in seminal truths; she strikes directly at the root of things. 

The “ Present Heaven” has a higher character than either 
of the other volumes. It is a treatise upon the office and 
work of the Holy Spirit, —a living treatment of the subject, 
“Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” It is 
divided into five parts, — the Introduction, the Gospel received 
Partially, the Gospel received Historically, the Gospel received 
Prophetically, the Gospel received Implicitly. It opens finely : — 

“ Every man that cometh to God, darkly as he may feel after, and 
imperfectly as he may find Him, comes to Him under the twofold con- 
viction upon which the Apostle bases the existence of Faith itself; he 
must be persuaded ‘that God is, and that He is the rewarder of such as 
diligently seek him.’” — p. 1. 


Beginning thus strongly, the author goes on to show the 
different degrees of Christian belief, and their several effect 
upon personal character. There is here less of episode; the 
subject draws the writer up to its own sublime heights. And 
her mind has received such a strong nurture from a hearty 
study of the Scriptures, a catholic study of church symbols, 
and a genial acquaintance with literature and art, that she is 
entitled to speak with some degree of authority. Her familiar 
expositions of the working of Divine grace will touch the 
experience of the vast majority of religious persons in all com- 
munions. The greater part of this volume is grouped about 
a passage from Newton, which she quotes in a note, and 
which is really the cen.re to which all her thoughts converge: 
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“ Religion stands upon two pillars, namely, what Christ did 
for us in His flesh, and what He performs in us by His Spirit. 
Most errors arise from an attempt to separate these two.” It 
is an illuminating commentary upon the more mystical and 
profound parts of St. Paul’s Epistles. It is peculiarly fitted 
to be the companion of a religious mind. “The author lives 
so deeply and familiarly in the atmosphere of spiritual things, 
that the influence of these writings is at once stimulating 
and refreshing to the soul. They come from the heart; 
they return thither. To those who live in the deeper, holier 
realities of their faith, they must be unspeakably precious. 
They are a living voice of cheer in a dreary land. They 
assure us that in an age when the greater number show a 
practical, if not a theoretical, disbelief in the immortality of the 
soul, there are yet “ some who live in the faith of an intimate 
communion between God and man.” 

Such, then, is a partial, cursory statement of what these 
volumes contain. It is impossible to classify or epitomize the 
thought. It must be taken all together, or not at all. But 
enough has been quoted and said to show that they are a 
remarkable contribution to our higher literature. If they 
needed an authoritative introduction to us, Mr. Whittier has 
admirably performed that service in the delicate and apprecia- 
tive pages which preface “‘ The Patience of Hope.” But such 
books make their own way in the world. They have an in- 
herent worth which cultivated minds are not slow to find out. 
We have no hesitation in calling Miss Greenwell the Thomas a 
Kempis of the nineteenth century. She has written so en- 
tirely to the condition of all devout minds, that her “ Present 
Heaven ”’ will no doubt take the position in this century which 
the De Imitatione Christi did in the fifteenth. It is a com- 
plete and original manual of the religious life. And what is 
true of this volume is also true in a great measure of the 
others. 

They are all mystical writings; but there is nothing ascetic 
in them, nothing morbid. They are so thoroughly seasoned 
with the New Testament, so thickly sown with Scripture 
quotations, so informed with the best culture of the age, that 
the tendency is not so strong as in kindred writings of former 
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days to build up an intricate fabric of spiritual truth. They are 
at once Protestant in the openness and freedom of their com- 
ments, and Catholic in the correct presentation of the Christian 
life. Their great defect is the defect of all mystical writings, — 
the slight value attached to outward life and positive institu- 
tions and ordinances. But even here they are a vast improve- 
ment on Thomas & Kempis and the Theologia Germanica. 
These books are self-destructive, — they teach self-sacrifice, 
seclusion, renunciation, self-loss; but Miss Greenwell never 
forsakes the plain, homely highway of the religious life. She 
writes for the learned and the unlearned alike. An unletiered 
Christian can understand her, and the philosopher can do no 
more. Much of this universality of adaptation is due to her 
literalness. She is always couching her sayings in some Bible 
phrase, as clear and weighty as Anglo-Saxon can make it. 
She has the literalness of St. Bernard, with the depth, the in- 
cisiveness, of Pascal. The ‘“* Present Heaven” is far more prac- 
tical than theoretical. It is tangible; it finds out the reader’s 
own thought; it raises him to its own high spiritual level. 
And this cannot always be said of the old mystics. In their 
attempt to escape from the intense ecclesiasticism of the age, 
they shut themselves up like oysters in the shell of their own 
self; and there they tried to heal spiritual diseases by steadfastly 
looking into their own hearts, when they might have found 
the true remedy in the Latin Vulgate. But here the English 
Bible, and the social and widely separated intellectual move- 
ments of the day, have imparted to mysticism a freedom and a 
truthfulness which could never be found within convent walls. 
In the old sense, it is not mysticism: it is mysticism breathed 
upon by the nineteenth century. 

Accordingly, these books have an important bearing upon 
the religious questions of the day. They are the testimony of 
a hitherto silent but catholic mind to the old beliefs. With 
unerring insight she sees where we are at fault. And she 
speaks with authority to that large class of literary men who 
have divorced the intellect from a living faith in Christianity. 
Let us hear her words : — 

“We are met, comparatively speaking, by little direct opposition to 
revealed religion; its moral teaching is respected; the sacred person 
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of its Founder is held in reverence ; it is as a power that Christianity is 
denied. Our age has nothing in common with the degrading scepticism 
of the past century, which casts its scorn up to God through the foul 
dishonoring of His image. We believe, as I have said, in Man; and 
our noble and tender faith in Humanity is one which works by love, 
showing itself in persevering and arduous efforts after social ameliora- 
tion...... The prophets who come in their own name, the apostles of 
human development, of social progress, find a willing hearing; but 
where is our recognition of a divinely appointed agency, ..... where 
is our faith in that which hath appeared to man?” — The Patience of 
Hope, pp. 78, 79. 

“The lightest leaf will show the way the wind is setting, and I know 
not where we are met by a plainer expression of this tacit, and in some 
degree respectful denial, than in the popular literature of the day. 
Here we see a systematic ignoring of Christianity, combined with a 
rather inconsistent exaltation of the benevolent aspect peculiarly be- 
longing to it. We find in such writings many flowers to please us, 
but see that, as in a child’s garden, they are stuck into the ground by 
their stalks only, and have not grown where we now see them.” — Ibid., 
p. 78, note. 

“ Literature and art, even Nature herself, — these which for freer 
spirits had a charm of their own, and needed not any other,— now 
breathe and burn in the fulness of a parasitical life; the fever of man’s 
conflict has passed across them; their bloom and fragrance feeds and 
is fed by fire kindled far down at the central heart.” — Jdid., p. 100. 

“To know more of ourselves, and to know meanwhile no more of God, 
makes our present anguish and desolation. But what if even here were 
our safety? What if it were through this very wound that the good 
Samaritan as he journeys designs to pour in the wine and oil of his 
consolation? What if, in learning more of the awful and tender mys- 
tery of our own nature, we become acquainted with the yet more awful, 
more tender mystery that encompasses it ?” — Jbid., p. 101. 

“ My intimate conviction [is] that we shall find, so we do but pierce 
deep enough, that inward decay and outward disorder — all things 
which, whether in the heart or the community, spring up to trouble and 
defile— hold by one common root, — Unbelief in God’s Word and in 
His Work.” — A Present Heaven, p. 18. 

“Tt sometimes seems to me that we are on the verge of a great con- 
structive era. Men are beginning to repair the old wastes, the desola- 
tions of many generations. The Critical is now having its day ; we may 
compare its work to that clearing away, which is the first sign of improve- 
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ment; but its day must pass, as nothing of a simply negative kind can 
be lasting. Then comes a glad rebuilding, of which I can but prophesy 
dimly ; but I foresee that the person and work of Christ will be its 
centre. And ‘ He, when he is lifted up, will draw all men unto him.’” — 
Two Friends, pp. 87, 88. 

“It seems to me that in no other age of the world has the attraction 
of the Cross been so deeply felt as it is in this, perhaps because it 
has been never so much needed as it is now to explain the dark para- 
bles of nature ; the grievous contradictions of life.” — Jbid., p. 165. 


Here are clearly indicated in broad outline the causes and 
the cure of our present religious disorders. The humanitarian 
literature of the day is feverish and untrue to nature. The 
free strength of a sound Christian manhood is sadly wanting 
among popular literary men. But no literature can retain a 
* permanent hold unless its foundation be laid in Christ. A 
literature of unbelieving men is at once vapid and uncertain ; 
it is not strong and healthy. Shelley and Byron had not even 
a parasitical attachment to Christianity; and their poetry, 
while passionately beautiful, does not ring with true and ear- 
nest feeling. But when a man believes earnestly, and has a 
heart at rest, he is prepared to think at least with a sane 
mind; and if he be rooted in the Christian faith, though he 
never so much as alludes to it openly, yet the feeling, the 
atmosphere of faith and hope and love will diffuse itself 
through all his writings. It is quite as important to breathe 
good air as to eat good food. How many men have stifled 
genius by low associations, giving to impurity what was meant 
for the service of God! How many books exhale all their 
goodness (if they ever had any) before the ink dries upon 
their pages! The strength, the power, the life, of the intellect 
flows through the heart ; and if the heart be turned away from 
a deep and vital faith in Christ, the mind is feeble and dry and 
juiceless ; it spends its strength upon trifles ; it never attains to 
the full expansion of its powers. Miss Greenwell has written 
wise words for literary men. If any delineation of the Chris 
tian life can have an attraction for the cultivated thinker, he 
will surely find it in these pages. 

Nor does she despair of the common faith while her own 
communion is rocked to and fro by the upheaval of old beliefs. 
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She has a word of comfort and cheer, and, amid all the dis- 
cussion of the inspired character of God’s Word, she has per- 
haps touched upon the real state of the case better than any 
one else. She says: “ Revelation is the coming forth of the 
Father to meet His Son, while He is a great way off; it is as 
the Spirit of God moving upon the darkened surface of man’s 
heart and intellect, and saying, ‘ Let there be light.’”’ There 
is real joyfulness in her assurance that the old truths shall yet 
prevail. She sees all sides of our present unbelief, and with a 
loving hand she applies the balm of healing. We may all 
take courage when a spiritual Joan of Arc opens the way to 
escape from the sorest enemies, — unbelief and doubt and a 
dead faith. So true it is that, after we have spent half our 
days amid the distractions of religious discussion, and gone 
the whole round of religious experiences, the few sharp, intu- 
itive strokes of woman’s logic clear away the cobwebs of in- 
tellectual refinings, and bring back peace to the troubled heart. 

Miss Greenwell is not the only writer who in these days has 
entered within the veil of spiritual truths. Whatever may be 
the case with popular writers, a portion of our literature par- 
takes largely of this religious element. And this to many is 
the only redeeming feature in it. The influence of Words- 
worth — his lofty and devout spirituality — has given tone and 
depth to many minds. It is seen, for instance, in Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam,— perhaps the most purely religious poem 
of the age. Roscoe and Sterling and Vaughan —all now 
gone to their rest — gave their best thoughts to this kind of 
literary effort. Carlyle has all the mystic fervor, but none of 
the quiet self-loss, of the older writers. He inclines largely to 
German mysticism, which is mostly too obscure, too intangible, 
for the common understanding. Robert Browning is a genuine 
mystic ; his thoughts run deep, yet too much in by-paths to 
give him a wide popularity. But Robert Suckling surpassed 
them all, while an unknown parish priest, in the simplicity 
of his piety and the manly strength of a Christian under- 
standing. His biography is the companion volume to the 
“ Present Heaven.” 

The lyric poetry of the day has also a finely mystical ele- 
ment. It is not all sad, nor all joyous. The sunlight of a 
warm religious faith shines through it. Miss Waring, in the 
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Hymns and Meditations, has struck a tender, delicate, yet truly 
simple vein of religious feeling. Mrs. Stowe’s poems reflect a 
loving and devout spirituality. Jones Very has always piped 
the sweet, sad notes of religious melancholy. Dana writes 
with a wise, strong spiritual energy. The author of “ Night- 
Watches ” has breathed out, in poetry beautiful and soothing, 
the sick-room meditations of a Christ-like spirit. Harriet 
McEwen Kimball and Mary Clemmer Ames —each as yet 
unbooked in song — have both published poems which are kin- 
dred in depth and in Christian joyousness to the writings of 
Miss Greenwell, — full of rest and peace and hope. The later 
poems of Whittier deal with thoughts and aspirations which 
reach far into the future life. They penetrate within the veil. 
This lyric poetry is all freighted with rich, tender, and vital 
Christian experience. Croswell and Keble and Coxe, and the 
numberless writers of one good hymn, all belong to the same 
blessed fellowship. The collections of pious lyrics from the 
Ancient Greek Fathers, from the Roman Breviary and Missal, 
from the German mystics, from the older English poets, are 
daily growing more popular with devout minds. The Lyre 
Collectanee are in every library. May not this demand be 
taken as a sign of the return of many to the old and simple 
ways of religious devotion, — to the great catholic truths which 
underlie, and give strength to, religious lyric poetry? And 
may we not note another joyful sign in these very mystical 
writings which find so warm a reception among religious per- 
sons? May we not gather hope for the future from the 
fact that our Quietistic literature is so largely informed by the 
spirit and teachings of Christ? Our mystical writers do not 
attempt to run Christianity into their peculiar moulds of 
thought, but rather to drink in inspiration by a devout study 
of the Divine Word ; and if they draw more meaning out of 
certain passages than the less intuitive mind can decipher, it 
does no harm ; and they may be right. No mind can see all 
sides of any one truth; and it is almost certain that a writer 
of clear spiritual insight will discover many hidden gems. It 
is safer to follow the mystic, especially the mystic of our own 
day, than the hardened theologian. He has the essence of 
truth, if not its shell. 

We thankfully accept these little volumes, then, as a most 
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valuable contribution to our Christian mystical literature, as a 
thoughtful solution of many religious problems, as a wise un- 
folding of the depths of religious consciousness, as a manual of 
holy living and holy dying which both literary and working 
men will find to contain the right word in the right place for 
each and all. They speak tender sympathy to the afflicted ; 
they comfort the weak-hearted ; they lead the weary into the 
green pastures of God’s love ; they give the soul peace and 
rest. This Vesper Hymn, the only one of Miss Greenwell’s 
poems for which we have room, “ beautiful in its Christian 
humility and self-abnegation,” breathes the very spirit and 
tone and life of all her writings : — 


“ When I have said my quiet say, 
When I have sung my little song, 
How sweet, methought, shall die the day 
The valley and the hill along! 
How sweet the summons, Come away ! 
That calls me from the busy throng! 


“T thought beside the water’s flow 
Awhile to lie beneath the leaves ; 
I thought in autumn’s harvest glow 
To rest my head upon the sheaves. 
But lo! methinks the day is brief 
And cloudy ; flower, nor fruit, nor leaf, 
I bring, and yet, accepted, free, 
And blest, my Lord, I come to Thee ! 


“ What matter now for promise lost 

Through blast of spring or summer rains ? 
What matter now for purpose crossed, 

For broken hopes and wasted pains ? 
What if the olive little yields ? 

What if the vine be blasted? Thine 
The corn upon a thousand fields, 

Upon a thousand hills the vine ! 


“ Thou lovest still the poor, — O blest 

In poverty beloved to be ! 

Less lowly is my choice confessed, 
I love the rich in loving Thee. 

My spirit bare before Thee stands ; 
I bring no gift, I ask no sign ; 

I come to thee with empty hands, 
The surer to be filled from thine ! ” 

34 * 
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Art. VI. — Lectures on Heat considered as a Mode of Mo- 
tion: being a Course of Twelve Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution of Great Britain in the Season of 1862. 
By Joun Tynpat, F.R.8., &c., Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy in the Royal Institution. With Illustrations. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 480. 


A Few years ago the scientific men of Europe were delighted 
as well as astonished by the wonderful discovery of Kirchoff 
and Bunsen, that the light from many metals in combustion, 
when decomposed by the prism, gives a spectrum marked with 
transverse lines, —a fact already observed by Fraunhofer in 
the sun’s spectrum, —and that these lines vary in size and 
position as the substance is changed. The lines formed by a 
large series of substances were noted, and, on comparing them 
with those produced by the sun, it was discovered that, among 
many other elements, iron plays a principal part in the lumi- 
nous atmosphere around that body. There seemed no obstacle 
to a full and intimate knowledge of the fuel of that great fire, 
which at the distance of ninety-five millions of miles furnishes 
us with light and heat. 

Fortunately, before a full chemical analysis of the sun’s par- 
ticles had been published, it was discovered that the degree of 
heat to which the substance was subjected was an important 
factor in the spectrum produced. Until, then, we ascertain the 
temperature of the sun’s surface, and can distinguish the lumi- 
nous photosphere from the solid cone which it surrounds, this 
process will not reveal us the exact constitution of the great 
luminary. For a moment the weakness of human knowledge 
is shown. But, far from being discouraged, science is pushing 
its way on in another direction, which may at last establish the 
results of Kirchoff and Bunsen. We turn from the sun’s light, 
and regard its other munificent gift, heat ; and it is our pur- 
pose to glance at the results of the latest theory of heat, fol- 
lowing for our guide an author well known to science, espe- 
cially by his work on the Glaciers of the Alps. 

The old theories of heat are well known; but at present the 
theory that heat is a substance united in certain definite pro- 
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portions to ponderable matter seems to be losing ground ; 
while to take its place we are offered the theory that heat is a 
result of molecular action, — as we know it is a result of fric- 
tion. This theory of molecular motion is the one amplified 
and illustrated in the Lectures which have been made the basis 
of this article ; and whatever importance be attached to the 
Lectures themselves, it cannot fail to be observed that the pres- 
ent theory more simply, more clearly, and more satisfactorily 
than any other explains the phenomena of heat with which we 
are all familiar. Indeed, the importance of investigating the 
causes and relations of heat — that potent force which seems 
indeed the lever by which the Almighty moves the earth and 
conducts all the operations of nature, from the dew which falls 
noiselessly while we sleep, to the volcano bursting from its 
prison, hurling itself high into the air to bury cities and coun- 
tries — far transcends the ordinary labors and themes of the 
laboratory and scientific societies. 

As in the vast arrangements of the universe, so in the micro- 
cosm of man, heat is all-important. When heat is no longer 
produced, we die; when more than is needed is produced, we 
are feverish ; and if it be increased still more, we are con- 
sumed. By the heat of our body we are able to raise our arms 
to work, and by the motion heat is consumed and passes off 
into the air. . 

With the importance of the results at which we may arrive 
constantly in view, the energies of men have been strained to 
catch the first glimpse of order, to obtain the clew which shall 
lead them through the labyrinth of nature’s laws. Heat has 
long seemed the focus to which all the searchers for the cor- 
relation of forces have been tending. Foremost in years past 
was Rumford, who, by his famous experiment of boiling water 
by the heat evolved in boring a cylinder of iron by a rod of 
steel, demonstrated the conversion of mechanical force into 
heat ; and he further proved that heat in the iron was inex- 
haustible. As long as iron remained to be rubbed, so long 
was heat evolved ; thus proving that there could be no definite 
combination of heat with the iron. 

Joule in England and Mayer in Germany pursued their in- 
vestigations still further, and measured the mechanical force, 
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finding that, to raise one pound of water one degree Fahrenheit 
in temperature, as much heat was required as would, if applied 
mechanically, raise seven hundred and seventy-two pounds one 
foot. This gives us the mechanical equivalent of heat. From 
the English investigator this is often called Joule’s equivalent. 

The sun in former ages gave light and heat to trees and 
plants which have since been converted into coal, to be again 
used as the storehouses from which we draw light and warmth. 
To form the coal, heat was taken; in destroying it, heat is 
evolved ; and every degree of heat imparted to a fern in the 
coal-ages of the world can be ascertained by the amount of 
work it will do. The same degree of mechanical force, how- 
ever applied, will always produce the same degree of heat. 
Instead of using the coal reservoirs of concentrated heat, we 
can use the less convenient but equally potent sun-heat of to- 
day. Indeed, in the seventeenth century the sun was used to 
raise water from mines and to supply fountains,— the very 
purpose for which the steam-engine was invented. The sun’s 
heat of to-day gives life to the plants, and by eating these plants 
animals produce heat, which in its turn produces work. In 
whatever way either heat or motion is produced, an exact 
equivalent of the other is consumed. 

The theory of equivalents has not, indeed, been carried to its 
fullest extent. The equivalents into Which heat may be re- 
solved are not all determined, and those that are well known 
are so adapted to a course of experimental! lectures, that, when 
deprived of the illustration by experiment which an appara- 
tus so expensive as that of the Royal Institution permits, their 
mere statement seems bare of results. Description cannot 
supply the sight of actual observation; yet, to convey a just 
idea of the “ mechanical theory,” we may rely partly on ex- 
periments well known, while several of the more novel experi- 
ments are worthy the attempt at a brief description. 

What the telescope is to the astronomer, the thermo-electric 
pile is to the student of heat. This little instrument, which 
wholly displaces the common thermometer in delicate experi- 
ments, is simply a series of bars of bismuth and antimony ar- 
ranged alternately, and soldered at their ends. This combina- 
tion possesses the remarkable property of exciting an electric 
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current when the temperature of the opposite ends or points 
of juncture of the bars varies. Such is the delicacy of this 
instrument, that the warmth of the hand, placed several feet 
from the end of the multiplier, will excite a strong current. 
The force of the current can of course be measured by any 
galvanometer. With this delicate index we arrive at the most 
pleasing results. Variations in temperature which have been 
the parents of elaborate theories, could never have been de- 
tected by any other known means. 

Examples to illustrate this theory of heat may be taken from 
the work of man; but the illustrations Nature offers should 
claim our first attention. The theory being that heat is a 
motion, let us first see where it is produced by motion. By 
a sensitive thermometer, we find that the water of the Niagara 
River is warmed several degrees by its violent motion over the 
falls. Water, as is well known, is difficult to heat, and so 
great motion might well be required to heat the vast body in 
this case even three degrees. The sailor’s tradition, that the 
ocean is warmer after a storm, is perfectly true ; for the mo- 
tion of a wave against its neighbor-wave produces a degree of 
heat which even the winds that cause the motion share, without 
being able to render it insensible. The effect is grander in 
the heavens, where the motion is greater. The most probable 
theory of the shooting stars supposes them to be small plane- 
tary bodies drawn from their orbits by the attraction of the 
earth, and heated to incandescence, or even dissipated in 
vapor by friction against our atmosphere, which thus proves 
to be an armor sufficient to protect us from celestial bom- 
bardment. 

When motion is suddenly converted into heat, the elevation 
of temperature is far greater than would be supposed. Thus, 
a leaden rifle-ball, moving at a velocity of two hundred and 
twenty-three feet a second, on striking a target would raise 
the temperature of itself and the target together thirty de- 
grees. The iron shot used in recent experiments on iron-clad 
ships have their motion converted into such a degree of heat 
as ¢» cause flashes of light whenever they strike. From such 
data, we can calculate the effect of a sudden stoppage of the 
earth in her orbit. The calculation has been made by Mayer 
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and Helmholtz, and it is found that the heat generated by this 
colossal shock would not only fuse the entire earth, but reduce 
it in great part to vapor. Thus might “the elements” be 
caused “ to melt with fervent heat.” Hence has arisen a 
speculation on the mode in which the supply of light and heat 
is kept up in the sun, and it is held by some philosophers that 
the zodiacal light is a cloud of meteoric bodies, and that they 
are constantly showering down upon the sun, thus converting 
their motion into heat. A body of the size of the earth falling 
into the sun would supply it with heat for a century. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall remarks, that the force, if in sufficient operation, 
is fully competent to produce the effects ascribed to it. 

Let us follow Tyndall, or rather Mayer of Heilbronn, whom 
he quotes, still farther on this path. If we suppose an aste- 
roid approaching the sun from an infinite distance, its velocity 
just before striking the sun would be three hundred and ninety 
miles a second. On striking the sun, the asteroid would de- 
velop more heat than could be generated by the combustion 
of nine thousand equal asteroids of coal. Little does it matter, 
then, whether these bodies be combustible or not; for even 
the most combustible material could add but little to the tre- 
mendous heat produced by the mechanical collision. 

If this is the true source of the sun’s heat, as we have seen 
it to be the competent source, the sun must constantly increase 
in bulk. Very true; but the quantity of matter necessary to pro- 
duce the observed calorific emission, even accumulated for four 
thousand years, could not be detected by our most delicate in- 
struments. The tides that rub against the wharves of Boston 
produce little apparent heat; but this is because a great part is 
dissipated into space. It is an interesting question what sup- 
plies this waste. The tidal wave always lies to the east of the 
moon’s meridian, and by the satellite’s attraction the wave is 
as it were dragged like a brake over the surface of the revolv- 
ing earth. The friction thus generated supplies the heat con- 
stantly evaporated into space, so that the heat produced by the 
friction of millstones moved by the tidal action has a very dif- 
ferent source from the heat produced by a similar mechanical 
contrivance moved by a mountain stream. The former is pro- 
duced by the earth’s rotation, the latter by the sun’s radiation. 
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Thus we have seen examples of motion converted into heat. 
Besides the steam and caloric engines, we have other and sim- 
pler illustrations of the conversion of heat into motion. 

In 1805, in one of the smelting works of Saxony, a mass of 
silver which had been fused in a ladle was allowed to solidify, 
and then was placed on an anvil to hasten its cooling. Soon 
a strange, buzzing sound was heard, which was finally traced 
to the hot silver which was found quivering on the anvil. 
More than twenty years after this, Trevelyan made a similar 
incident the subject of a careful series of experiments. The 
substances and the forms best suited to produce the effect were 
ascertained. The vibrating substance is called the “ rocker,” 
and the experiment can be performed by balancing a heated 
brass poker on two edges of sheet-lea’ half an inch asunder, 
when a musical tone will be produced. The principle is this: 
the hot surface in contact with the lead raises a nipple on the 
surface of the lead by expansion, which tilts up the rocker, 
throwing the heat into another place, where the operation is 
repeated ; the vibrations being rapid enough to produce a note. 
The same effect is often noticed when a tea-kettle is placed on 
a hot stove. 

A grander though not more wonderful example of motion 
produced by heat is seen in the Great Geyser of Iceland. 
This consists of a tube seventy-four feet deep and ten in di- 
ameter, surmounted by a basin fifty-two feet across from north 
to south, and sixty feet from east to west. The interior of the 
tube and basin is covered with a beautiful siliceous plaster, so 
hard as to resist the blows of a hammer. ‘“ Previous to an 
irruption, both the tube and basin are filled with hot water ; 
detonations which shake the ground are heard at intervals, and 
each is succeeded by a violent agitation of the water in the 
basin. The water in the pipe is lifted up so as to form an em- 
inence in the basin, and an overflow is the consequence.” Pro- 
fessor Bunsen succeeded in determining the exact temperature 
of the tube from top to bottom a few minutes before a great 
irruption ; and these observations revealed the astonishing fact, 
that in no part of the tube did the water reach its boiling point. 
Knowing the temperature of the tube, Professor Bunsen ex- 
plains the action in this simple way. Ata point, A, thirty feet 
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from the bottom, the boiling point of the water is 123.8° C., 
while its observed temperature is 121.8° C. At a point six 
feet above, or thirty-six from the bottom, which we will call 
B, the boiling point is only 120.8°. When, therefore, these 
detonations occur (caused by local generation of steam), which 
elevate the water in the tube at least six feet, the water at A, 
heated to 121.8°, is carried to B, where its boiling point is 
only 120.8°. The excess of heat instantly generates steam ; 
the column is elevated higher, and the water below is further 
relieved. More steam is generated; the column of water 
bursts into ebullition from the middle downward; the water 
above, mixed with steam, is ejected into the air. This beau- 
tiful theory can be verified by experimenting with an iron tube 
six feet long instead of seventy-four. 

Pressure increased the boiling point in the long column of 
water, and the same thing occurs in another form where the 
melting point of solids is raised by pressure. All solid sub- 
stances which expand on assuming the liquid form may be 
exposed to a much higher temperature, if the pressure is in- 
creased, without melting. Hence it has been supposed that 
the crust of our earth may be much thicker than has been 
’ stated, since the enormous pressure to which the interior of the 
earth is subjected would require a very high temperature in 
order for it to assume the liquid state, — much higher, in fact, 
than the calculated heat of the interior of the solid crust, as 
now figured in geological or physiographical charts. 

One more example of the forces into which heat resolves 
itself, and that is one familiar to many. We refer to the ex- 
pansion of water by freezing. In the third Lecture of the pres- 
ent series, Professor Tyndall exhibited two iron bottles, — the 
walls more than half an inch thick,—which he completely 
filled with water, closing the apertures with a screw. These 
were placed in a freezing mixture, and the water, expanding 
as it turned to ice, required more room, and pressed against 
the rigid iron walls of its prison. “The rigidity of the iron 
is powerless in the presence of the atomic forces. These atoms 
are giants in disguise; you hear that sound; the bottle is 
shivered by the crystallizing molecules, —there goes the other ; 
and here are the fragments of the vessels, which show their 
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thickness and impress you with the might of that energy by 
which they were thus riven.” This wonderful property of 
water, which causes it to expand and thus to grow lighter 
when frozen, alone keeps our ponds and rivers from becoming 
in a single winter a solid mass, which our summer’s heat would 
be wholly incompetent to melt. 

We have seen instances of the heat produced by motion, and 
also of the conversion of heat into motion; we may now exam- 
ine briefly the motion of heat itself. We find it reflected, con- 
ducted, and absorbed ; but it is only its absorption that we can 
notice now. Experiments have been tried by passing the rays 
of heat through a vacuum, and through air and different gases, 
and it is found that, while sulphurous acid absorbs 8,800 rays 
of heat, dry air absorbs only one. On a dry day, therefore, 
the sun’s rays come to us with their greatest intensity; and 
likewise, in a dry, clear night the heat passes away from the 
earth with the greatest rapidity into space, almost without hin- 
derance. Moisture in the air absorbs the rays of heat toa 
great extent, and by absorbing them becomes warmed, while 
the fiercest rays of the sun may pass through a dry atmosphere 
without heating it above the freezing point. This explains the 
sudden fall of thermometers on lofty mountains when the sun 
goes down. With no cloak of vapor to restrain the radiation, 
the mountain-top cools rapidly. Indeed, so great is the radia- 
tion, that unprotected thermometers fall fifteen or twenty de- 
grees below those properly covered, in the same position. The 
coldness of mountains eminently fits them for condensers of 
the vapor carried in the wind. The Rocky Mountains thus con- 
dense the vapor from the Pacific, and the result is that the dried 
west wind makes a desert of their eastern slopes. The ice on 
the top of Mont Blanc is exposed to greater intensity of sun- 
heat than rests on the plains below; but there is nothing to 
keep the heat there, and it flies off. Travellers who ascend 
this summit of ice have to protect their faces from the heat, 
direct and reflected, which would else blister and burn them, 
while at the same time they are slipping over ice that shows no 
signs of melting. 

The same remarkable changes in day and night temperature 
are seen in less elevated but equally dry regions. On the Sa- 
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hara, where “ the soil is fire and the winds flame” during the 
day, at night the cold is painful, and ice is sometimes formed. 
In Australia, the daily range of the thermometer is more than 
45 degrees. In Bengal, advantage is taken of dry nights to 
obtain ice from water, placed in shallow pans in pits on dry 
straw to increase the radiation and to cut off all heat from the 
earth. In this case it is noticed that on cloudy nights ice is 
never formed, and not always on clear nights; for though 
clouds are an indication of dampness, clearness does not always 
prove that the atmosphere is dry. 

The warmth of the sea-coast and of islands is accounted for 
by the protecting vapor which always pervades the air, and re- 
tains during the night the heat that the sun has given during 
the day. On this account the winters in Iceland are not more 
severe than those in Lombardy, since, in spite of the higher 
latitude of the former, its vapory cloak lent by the sea coun- 
terbalances the radiation of dry Lombardy. It has been shown 
that, if the vapor of England could be removed for one winter, 

_every tree and plant that could not bear a severe frost would 
become extinct. May not the cold of Central Asia at the pres- 
ent time, while anciently the elephant found the climate genial, 
be accounted for by supposing the moisture of the atmosphere 
to have been removed by the upheaval of mountains which act 
as condensers}on the moist winds blowing north and west? 

The heat of our summer does all the work of vegetation. 
Every particle of heat that is not dissipated into space is con- 
verted into some tiny bud, which grows only by converting 
more heat into its cells and fibres. Where the season of 
warmth is short, mosses and lichens grow. As we recede from 
the arctic regions, the summers are longer and hotter, and the 
vegetable growth becomes more complicated and extensive, 
until where summer is perpetual plant-life reaches its maxi- 
mum, as animal life does also. To the plant, whose office is to 
grow, heat and moisture are requisite; but, for the reasons 
we have seen above, in a moist atmosphere the heat received 
will not escape; so that a more sensitive organization, like 
that of man, cannot endure what in a dry air would be neu- 
tralized by the evaporation of perspiration. Men have remained 

in a dry oven while a steak was cooked at their side; but in 
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steam of the same temperature they would have been boiled 
to death. Perhaps in no department of science does the care- 
ful providence of the Creator illustrate itself more richly to 
our distinct cognizance than in this. 

In the Lectures under review, the want of actual experiments 
which presents itself to readers on this side of the water — 
a want which must continue to be felt until we have more 
ample scientific endowments than at present — is compensated 
by illustrations and exceedingly lucid explanations. The fact 
that the lecturer has discovered or amplified many of the 
phenomena he treats of, gives to the work a life and interest 
seldom found in so-called “ popular scientific lectures.” It 
thus becomes, not a dry compilation of facts, but an illus- 
trated history of the progress of the branch of science to which 
Professor Tyndall has devoted many years of careful study. 





Art. VII.—1. Lectures on the Science of Language, deliv- 
ered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, in April, 
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2. De l Origine du Langage. Par Ernest Renan, Membre 
de l'Institut. Paris. 1859. 

8. First Principles. By Herpert Spencer. London. 1862. 


In the beginning of that instructive and very amusing 
dialogue, the Cratylus, Plato makes the sophist observe 
“that there is a propriety of appellation naturally sub- 
sisting for everything that exists, and that this name is 
not what certain persons conventionally call it, while they 
articulate with a portion of their speech; but that there is 
a certain propriety of names, naturally the same, both among 
Grer*s and among Barbarians.” In proof of this, Cratylus 
denies that his friend Hermogenes is correctly so called ; 
because, being neither wealthy nor eloquent, he manifest- 
ly cannot be deemed, in any sense, the “ offspring of Her- 
mes.” The ensuing discourse, to which these remarks are 
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the natural prelude, proceeds to treat of the true signification 
of names, the derivation of words, and the origin of human 
speech. It is, so far as we know, the earliest contribution to 
philological science. Previously to the time of Plato, the 
inquiries of men were conducted, not only without conscious 
regard to those logical rules to which all investigation must 
conform, but also without conscious regard to the true sig- 
nificance of those terms and phrases with which no investiga- 
‘tion can dispense. “It is a dominant characteristic of intel- 
ligence, viewed in its successive stages of evolution, that its 
processes, which, as originally performed, were not accom- 
panied with a consciousness of the manner in which they were 
performed, or of their adaptation to the ends achieved, be- 
come eventually both conscious and systematic.” * The grad- 
ual change from unconscious action to conscious action, which 
accompanies the development of intelligence, may be seen 
equally in the growth of every child and in the growth of the 
human race. Just as men called the moon “ the measurer,” 
without knowing the cause of her periodic movements ; just as 
they floated their canoes and lighted their fires, though igno- 
rant of the laws of hydrostatics and chemistry ; just as com- 
merce, manufactures, and agriculture flourished for centuries 
before the generalizations of political economy were reached ; 
just as induction and syllogism were in familiar use when the 
categories and predicables of Aristotle had not been heard 
of ;—so, in like manner, the use of complex forms of speech 
preceded by ages the first investigations into the structure 
and composition of language. In the infancy of the world, 
whole nations lived and died, as it were unconsciously, with- 
out leaving record of their existence ; and similarly, we know 
that men must have talked, and even written, when scarcely 
more than half conscious of the mere existence of language, — 
a consideration which needs to be duly taken into account by 
those who maintain that language is a product of human 
invention. 

It is to Plato’s Cratylus that we must look for the germ of 
philological science. But we need not look there long without 





* Spencer, Principles of Psychology, p. 339. 
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perceiving the vast difference between the germ and the full- 
grown organism. With Plato, inquiries into the significance 
of speech were but operations subsidiary to philosophy. Every 
science, as Miiller remarks, originated in some practical neces- 
sity. Geometry was once the measuring of land, astronomy 
and metallurgy were ancillary to navigation and weapon-mak- 
ing, and philology was the servant of dialectics. Moreover, 
the Greeks could no more construct sound linguistic theories 
without a knowledge of foreign languages, than they could 
construct sound political theories from the scanty facts lying 
within the limited range of their own experience ; and in this 
respect, Plato’s Republic and his Cratylus are in the same 
category. The erroneous derivations which fill the latter 
work are the natural results of the ignorance of “ barbaric” 
dialects, and the consequent realism which so injuriously 
affected the entire course of Grecian speculation.* 

We do not now propose here to give a history of philological 
inquiry, or to notice, otherwise than to express our admira- 
tion for it, Professor Miiller’s sketch of the empirical stage of 
the science. Passing over the purely grammatical achieve- 
ments of Aristarchus and his compeers, and the more compre- 
hensive labors of Leibnitz and Hervas, if we contemplate the 
present condition of the science of language, we shall be com- 
pelled to acknowledge that, though important inductions have 
been made, and wide generalizations arrived at, the science 
still presents more or less of an empirical character. It is 
empirical in the qualified sense in which chemistry is empiri- 
cal, as having hitherto discovered no ultimate law from which 
the genesis of its phenomena may be explained. Though the 
philologist at present compares, analyzes, and classifies the 
facts before him, he is yet unable to affiliate those facts upon 
any primordial principle. In these days, when the science of 
language is invoked, on the one hand to illuminate psycho- 
logical problems, and on the other hand to arbitrate in ethno- 
logic controversies ; when it has opened up and made real to 
us the wondrous vision of that pre-historic time when the an- 
cestors of the Celt, the Indian, the Roman, and the Teuton, 





* Lewes, History of Philosophy, pp. 12, 27, 154, 257; Lersch, Sprachphiloso- 
phie der Alten, Vol. I. pp 52, 90, Vol. III. p. 21. 
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forming a single rural community, lived together on the high- 
lands of Central Asia, in the sacred Aryana-vaédjo ; and when 
it promises to give us the key to the long-sealed mysteries of 
ancient mythology and symbolism, — the vast importance of the 
discovery of some such fundamental law must be obvious to 
all. Not only will the acquisition of a more rational char- 
acter by the science of language further our knowledge of 
psychical and ethnic science; not only shall we thereby ob- 
tain still surer indications of the early phases of religion and 
society; but at the same time that light will be thrown over 
the whole field of our philosophic thinking. Whenever new 
uniformities in nature are disclosed, or new phenomena brought 
out from the realm of chaos into the realm of order, our belief 
in the unity of the absolute cause of phenomena is rendered 
firmer and more valid; for “ community of result implies 
community of causation.” 

Enough has been said to indicate what is here purposed. 
An attempt will be made to show how the growth of human 
speech has conformed throughout to a fixed and regular law 
of evolution. But it will be first advisable to examine some 
of the theories which have from time to time been maintained 
respecting the origin and growth of language. 

“The philosophy of the eighteenth century,” says Renan, 
“ showed a marked preference for artificial explanations in 
everything concerning the origines of the human mind.” As 
an example, we might cite Rousseau’s theory of a social con- 
tract. Assembled in high parliament, this theory assumes, our 
antediluvian ancestors discussed, like the Persian conspirators 
in Herodotus, the different forms of government, and the con- 
ditions of social existence. Peering with telescopic vision down 
the vista of future ages, and foreseeing the requirements of 
humanity, they framed for posterity a constitution incapable 
of amendment or repeal. This contract, it is maintained, is 
the keystone of the social arch. The annulling of this won- 
drous ordinance would involve universal disintegration ; and 
it would thus seem that — to reverse the dictum of Mackintosh 
—constitutions do not grow, but are made, or at least were 
made, once for all, by our legislation-loving progenitors. The- 
ories of this sort, the serious refutation of which would now be 
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almost superfluous, were in great favor a century ago; for 
they were the natural growth of that revolutionary feeling 
whose tendency was to seek the origin of all social phenomena 
in the individual will of man. Language accordingly was 
interpreted as an artificial product; and this view was main- 
tained by Condillac, Maupertuis, Volney, Rousseau, and Con- 
dorcet. Of the French philosophers, Turgot alone seems to 
have been free from this universal tendency to look upon lan- 
guage as a material entity. Such a theory is open to grave 
objections. Manifestly, if the growth of language were in 
any way depen.: nt upon determinate volition, an incalculable 
element would at once be introduced into our problem. But 
this is not the case. The most potent sovereign and the wisest 
senate would find themselves utterly unable to control one iota 
of grammatical structure, or to introduce a single phonetic 
change; while the arbitrary metamorphosis of a neuter into 
a feminine, though boldly attempted by the Emperor Sigis- 
mund,* is no more possible than the conversion of an adult 
working-bee into a queen. Changes in the grammars and vo- 
cabularies of languages are constantly taking place, it is true. 
The language of Virgil and Catullus has become that of Dante, 
of Corneille, of Camoens, and of Lope; the language of De 
Montfort’s Parliament has been gradually transmuted into 
the vernacular of the Thirty-Seventh Congress ; and the noble 
Sanskrit of Kalidasa’s dramas has lapsed into the jargon of the 
Sepoy. But none of these changes were produced by the con- 
scious intervention of man. On the contrary, they have often 
taken place in spite of the united exertions of fastidious schol- 
ars, of academic bodies, and of the elect of society. There fol- 
lows the obvious comment, that an invention which is unmodi- 
fiable by human caprice presents a very suspicious anomaly. 
Mankind invent locomotives, chronometers, torsion-balances, 
and floating batteries; and an action for infringement of pat- 
ent awaits the too slight innovation of some luckless after- 
experimenter. Legislative assemblies frame laws which in the 
ensuing session are repealed. The statute-book may be burned, 
the charter rescinded, and the monarch dethroned. But not 





* Miiller, p. 47. 
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one of the laws of lingual growth can thus be suspended, and 
the inference is obvious, that what is not amenable to human 
control cannot be the product of human invention. Add to 
this, that language can hardly be considered, as on this theory 
by implication it must be considered, a material entity. Even 
were the proposed solution accepted, however, it would be no 
solution ; for we should still have to inquire how language was 
invented. Inventive art implies science, science implies ob- 
servation, observation implies phenomena to be observed ; and 
hence, as we have seen, philology became possible only at a 
late date, and after a large accumulation of facts had been 
made, to serve as materials for theory. Accordingly, language 
could not have been framed without some a priori knowledge 
of linguistic structure, which being impossible, the theory ends 
in absurdity. The vast fabric of human speech was not, then, 
the lucky notion of some primeval Yankee, nor could it have 
been devised by a conclave of patriarchal savants, who be- 
queathed it as an heirloom to posterity. Those who assert 
that such was the case have forgotten to explain to us how in 
that archaic Quaker meeting there was effected the interchange 
of ideas necessary for carrying on the discussion. 

The reaction against the revolutionary philosophy, which took 
place early in the present century, was attended by the devel- 
opment of a new theory in respect to the origin of language. 
The failure of all attempts to explain language as a product of 
human ingenuity led philosophers to consider it as a Divine 
gift, supernaturally bestowed upon man ; and this theory was 
upheld by De Maistre, De Bonald, Lamennais, and Gioberti. 
With reference to this theory we may observe, that it offers us, 
not a real, but a verbal explanation. As Cousin acutely writes, 
“The institution of language by the Deity removes the diffi- 
culty, but does not solve it: the revealed signs would be for 
us no signs at all, but things which it would be forthwith 
necessary to elevate to the rank of signs, by attaching to them 
certain significations.” 

From this inevitable conclusion, let no one infer that the 
phenomena of language are not, in common with all other 
phenomena, the divine manifestations of Omnipotence. An 
atheistic supposition, such as that language sprang up of it- 
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self, would, in its denial of universal causation, be the most 
obviously absurd of all. In the sequel, we shall find the 
rational interpretation of linguistic phenomena bringing us 
ultimately to the First and Inscrutable Cause. Our present 
conclusion is destructive only of that crude and irreverent 
anthropomorphism, which, like the declining spirit of the Greek 
tragedy, introduces the deus ex machina whenever some Gor- 
dian knot in its theory needs cutting. 

As the sole remaining alternative, we are obliged to look 
upon language, not as a material product, but as an organic 
growth, conforming to definite laws of development, and de- 
termined by conditions partly physical and partly social. 
This view, the only one consistent with the present state of 
scientific knowledge, has received the sanction of nearly all 
the most eminent philosophers and philologists of the age, and 
is expressed, with more or less distinctness, in the writings of 
Schelling, Grimm, Humboldt, Bunsen, and Miiller. It is the 
only view which will permit linguistic phenomena to be inter- 
preted in accordance with some law of nature. Before pro- 
ceeding, however, it is advisable to guard against a miscon- 
ception which may arise from the use of so vague a word as 
growth,—a word which, being commonly employed to denote 
the development of plants and animals, is apt to suggest incor- 
rect analogies. In the widest sense, indeed, all growth is one 
and the same process. But in none save the most abstract 
sense can the growth of language be conceived as at all similar 
to the growth of a tree; and the comparison instituted between 
the two by Friedrich Schlegel is vicious even as an analogy. 
We derive little mental illumination from the assertion that 
“all parts of language are implicitly contained in the primi- 
tive germ, just as the parts of a plant potentially pre-exist in 
the seed.”* The latter statement is more than questionable, 
and the former requires for its mere comprehension that ter- 





* This is distinctly asserted by Renan, in the following singular passage : “ Un 
germe est posé: le germe se développe ; mais rien ne se erée, rien ne s’ajoute; tout 
y était.” (Histoire des Langues Sémitiques, p. 461.) This excites the laughter of 
Steinthal : “ Nun denke man an den Keim, aus dem ein Aehre, ein Baum wird ; an 
das Eichen, aus dem ein Thier, ein Mensch wird; an Adam, aus welchem Aris- 
toteles, Leibnitz, Shakespeare, u. s. w. geworden sind! Sie wiiren alle schon in 
Adam und Eva gewesen!” (Ursprung der Sprache, pp. 138, 139.) 
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rible metaphysical acumen which has hitherto been vouchsafed 
to Germans alone. But speculations like this of Schlegel, 
though more poetic than philosophical, were still held in some 
favor as long as the terminations of words were supposed to be 
mere excrescences, entirely devoid of meaning, and growing 
out from the root of the word much in the same manner as 
the branches of a tree appear to grow out from the trunk. It 
was thought that there could be no alternative between this 
opinion and that which assumes that terminations were origi- 
nally adopted by mutual agreement, to express with algebraic 
brevity the different shades of thought. Be this as it may, the 
alternatives are alike absurd. When, at last, terminations were 
shown to be the remnants of significative words, these opinions 
were deprived of all plausibility, and the way was paved for a 
scientific analysis of language. 

The real nature of grammatical terminations was first divined 
by the acute and penetrating genius of John Horne Tooke. 
But that eminent philosopher was prevented from proving, or 
even correctly illustrating, his admirable suggestion, by the 
scarcity of facts at his command. It was reserved for the 
present century, and for the labors of Humboldt, Bopp, and 
Garnett, to develop the conception of Tooke, and from the 
widest possible induction to establish the original independence 
of all terminations in all languages. The way was opened 
in 1816, by the Conjugationssystem of Franz Bopp, and in 
1833 appeared the “ Comparative Grammar” of the same 
author, —a book which “ will form forever the safe and solid 
foundation of comparative philology,” and a great part of 
which is devoted to showing the pronominal character of ter- 
minations and their once independent power. Its successors, 
the “ Etymological Researches ” of August Friedrich Pott, 
the “ Teutonic Grammar” of Jacob Grimm, and the gigantic 
work on the Kawi and Polynesian languages by Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, are all founded on the same general principles. But 
although with immense learning and admirable acuteness the 
same universal fact is in these writings set beyond dispute, a 
still further step was needful before the discovery could be 
completed. It was proved that the endings of words were 
originally pronouns; but the manner in which the pronoun 
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was joined to the .root had not yet been thoroughly investi- 
gated, and it was supposed by these writers that to the root in 
its crude form was appended the pronominal termination in 
the nominative case. The fatal objection to this is almost too 
obvious to need mention. All nominative cases must at some 
time have had case-endings, and these, like all endings, must 
once have been pronouns. Now, if these terminal pronouns 
were also nominative cases, we are at once forced to postulate 
other pronouns as their case-endings, and we are thus intro- 
duced to an infinite series of repetitions, from which there is 
no escape. Other difficulties presenting themselves when we 
consider the logical connection of root and termination, we are 
led to suspect that the pronominal affixes were joined to the 
root, not as nominatives, but as crude forms destitute of in- 
flection. This was shown to be the case in 1849, when, after 
elaborate analytic researches in more than eighty languages, 
Mr. Garnett announced that word-endings were originally un- 
inflected pronominal roots, with a locative signification. In a 
paper on the “ Nature and Analysis of the Verb,” contributed 
to the records of the London Philological Society, this brilliant 
discovery was first given to the world ; and though the labors of 
its accomplished author were soon after brought to a close by 
his too early death, it found a worthy expounder in the learned 
Donaldson, whose works on the classic languages furnish at 
once its ample proof and its extensive illustration. A more 
important and prolific discovery than Mr. Garnett’s has hardly 
ever been made in the science of language. It entitles its 
author to the first place among English philologists. It leads 
on the one hand to an ultimate analysis of human speech, and 
on the other hand to a philosophical classification of all lan- 
guages.* 

Schlegel’s theory of word-vegetation must thus give place to 
the discovery of the real nature of terminations, and the way 





* See Miiller’s Lectures, p. 251 ; Renan, p. 12; Garnett’s Philological Essays, 
pp. 96, 214-227, 289-342; Donaldson’s New Cratylus, p. 572; Varronianus, 
p. 407; Hebrew Grammar, p. 35; Bopp, Vergleichende Grammatik, Vol. I. pp. 
194, 242 -545, Vol. II. pp. 253-310; Rodet, Grammaire Sanscrite, p. 29; Tooke’s 
Diversions of Purley, p. 190; and the excellent notes of Roorda in Gericke’s Java- 
nese Grammar. 
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‘is cleared for that analysis and classification which must 
precede the statement of the law of linguistic evolution. In 
reviewing the labors of the last half-century, it is seen that 
every inflected word consists of two parts, — the root, express- 
ing the material idea of the word, and the termination, which 
is itself a pronominal root, expressing the idea of locality ; 
while words which cannot be inflected may be considered as 
unmodifiable roots. To roots we are thus brought down, as 
the ultimate, undecomposable elements of speech. And since 
roots are all that is primitive in language, in a very ancient 
dialect we should expect to find the sentences consisting sim- 
ply of juxtaposed roots, with no appearance of inflection. 
This is actually the case in the Chinese, and a few examples 
taken from that language will serve to illustrate the general 
principles here referred to. In Chinese, ten is expressed by 
shi, and two is expressed by eél; if we wish, therefore, to say 
twenty, we join the two, and have eié/-shi. The process here 
is transparent ; but it requires a prolonged study of philology 
and acquaintance with the Gothic language for us to be able 
to say that the English twenty was likewise originally two-ten. 


“The locative is formed in various ways in Chinese: one is by add- 
ing such words as éung, the middle, or néi, inside. Thus kid-cung, in 
the empire ; 7 sé éung, within a year. The instrumental is formed by 
the preposition y, which preposition is an old word meaning to use. 
Thus % ting, with a stick, where in Latin we should use the ablative, 
in Greek the dative. Now, however complicated the declensions, regu- 
lar and irregular, may be in Greek and Latin, we may be certain that 
originally they were formed by this simple method of composition. 
There was originally, in all the Aryan languages, a case expressive of 
locality, which grammarians call the locative. In Sanskrit, every sub- 
stantive has its locative, as well as its genitive, dative, and accusative. 
Thus, Aeart in Sanskrit is Arid; in the heart, is Aridi. Here, there- 
fore, the termination of the locative is simply short 7. This short 7 is 
a demonstrative root, and in all probability the same root which in 
Latin produced the preposition ix. The Sanskrit Aridi represents, 
therefore, an original compound, as it were, heart-within, which gradu- 
ally became settled as one of the recognized cases of nouns ending in 
consonants. If we look to Chinese, we find that the locative is ex- 
pressed there in the same manner, but with a greater freedom in the 
choice of the words expressive of locality.” — Jfiller, p. 219. 
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It is thus apparent that the locative, which is the most 
primitive case, arose by the addition of a prongminal root, and 
Professor Miiller goes on to show that the later cases, such as 
the genitive and dative, were formed in the same manner. A 
similar explanation might be given of the origin of the various 
forms of the verb. 

In showing how language has been reduced to roots as its 
ultimate units, we have tacitly recognized the existence of dif- 
ferent kinds of such units. Between the root which always 
retains its radical character, and the root which eventually 
lapses into a mere termination, the difference is sufficiently 
obvious, and has been usually recognized by grammarians, in 
their classification of the elements of speech. Thus, Becker, 
in his able work, distinguishes between roots notional and 
roots relational, the former expressing ideas, and the latter 
expressing relations of ideas,* —a nomenclature which is suf- 
ficient for all practical purposes, though it might be objected 
that a relational root expresses an idea in denoting locality. 
We shall employ, as more satisfactory, the terminology of Miil- 
ler, who designates the two fundamental elements of speech 
as roots predicative and roots demonstrative. There is some 
difficulty in accurately distinguishing the two kinds of roots, 
which seems to countenance Garnett’s opinion, that there was 
originally no difference between them. Whether a purely 
etymological analysis is likely ever to enable us to derive the 
one from the other is still uncertain, though Garnett’s attempts 
in this direction have been attended with signal success. 

Considering, however, for present purposes, both classes of 
roots as equally primitive, we have now to illustrate the man- 
ner in which they are naturally affected by being joined. 
Predicative roots denote either existences or actions ; demon- 
strative roots mark the position or locality of actions and ex- 
istences. A concrete example will render this more intelligible. 
The root kill or killing simply expresses an action, without 
giving us any further information ; the roots here, there, and 
yonder designate certain positions in which any action, such as 
killing, may take place. They are the conditions under which 





* Becker, Organism der Sprache, p. 158. 
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the phenomenon is realized in thought, — its forms, as our meta- 
physical friends would say. Putting together these roots, — 
enveloping the act in its conditions, — we have the para- 
digm : 


Killing - here, Killing - near - me, 
Killing - there, = < Killing-near-you, 
Killing - yonder, ) Killing - near - him. 


Philology tells us that this is the way in which the persons of 
the verb were formed, and that even the time-worn endings 
of our English verb were once locative roots. An affix signify- 
ing that the action is performed here, near the speaker, con- 
verts the crude root into a first person, and similarly with the 
other affixes. Our paradigm, therefore, becomes 


Killing-near me, ( I kill, 
Killing -near you, = - Thou killest, 
Killing - near him, ( He kills. 


The action is thus subjected to the limitations necessary for its 
realization. Instead of the mere skeleton-idea represented by 
‘“‘ kill,” we have simply to put on a termination indicative of 
subjective proximity, and we shall at once have the constable 
at our heels. 

It is pleasant to find that these results coincide with those 
which are obtained from an analysis of ideas. The ultimate 
elements of all knowledge are Space, Time, Matter, Motion, 
and Force ; of which the first four may be interpreted in terms 
of the last.* Our notions of Matter and Motion are gained 
through experiences of resistance occurring respectively in co- 
existent and sequent positions. Space is the abstract or blank 
form of all experiences of coexistence, and the abstract of all 
experiences of sequence is Time. Of Force we can have no 
immediate knowledge. We know it only as manifested to us 
in the forms of Matter and Motion, under the conditions of 
Space and Time. Since the expression of our knowledge 
must come under the same law as our knowledge itself, it 
follows that language must have an element to express Matter 
and Motion, which are the contents of mental relations ; and 
likewise an element to express the forms of mental relations, 
which are Space and Time. These requirements are fulfilled 





* Spencer, First Principles, pp. 228 - 237. 
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respectively by predicative and demonstrative roots: so that 
the inductive discovery of what the constituent elements of 
language are is in harmony with the deductive discovery of 
what those constituent elements must be. 

It will now be necessary to explain the principles upon 
which a rational classification of languages is founded. Before 
we can trace the law of dialectic evolution, we must glance at 
the different stages in which that evolution appears. 

If we were to attempt, without any knowledge of the struc- 
ture of language, to arrange in a system all the dialects spoken 
over the earth, we should naturally make our classes coincide 
with geographical and chronological divisions. The languages 
of America would constitute one class, those spoken in Asia 
a second, and so on; while the disused dialects of antiquity 
would be ranked apart from those which form the medium of 
communication in modern times. Upon some such implied 
basis as this was founded the vague division of known lan- 
guages into Oriental, Classical, and Modern, which prevailed 
until the middle of the last century. But with the advance of 
etymological knowledge it was perceived that such a classifica- 
tion unites many languages whose vocabularies differ, and sep- 
arates some whose vocabularies are alike. It was seen that 
the Hebrew and Arabic dictionaries contain scarcely any words 
in common with those of Tartaric dialects ; while the discovery 
of Sanskrit offered an example of an Oriental language whose 
stock of words was almost identical with that of the so-called 
classic tongues. The first and most obvious step to be taken 
in advance of the old classification was to arrange languages 
according to the similarity of their vocabularies. But it was 
soon perceived that, on this principle, some languages, as the 
English, could not be classed at all. Twenty languages or 
more contribute, each its quota, to the filling of the English 
dictionary ; and “ on the evidence of words alone, it would be 
impossible to classify English with any other of the established 
stocks and stems of human speech.” Even after leaving out of 
account the lesser ingredients, as it was found that the words of 
French descent were about equal in number to those of Saxon 
origin, it was concluded to regard English as formed from a 
mixture of the Latin and Gothic stocks. But while the English 
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vocabulary thus defied all attempts at classification, the English 
grammar was seen to be unquestionably Teutonic. ‘“ Hervas 
was told by missionaries, that in the middle of the eighteenth 
century the Araucans used hardly a word which was not Span- 
ish, though they preserved both the grammar and the syntax 
of their own native speech.” It was further perceived that, 
though the Turkish dictionary was filled with Persian and Ara- 
bic words, yet the grammatical structure of the Turkish ren- 
dered its classification with those languages impossible. A 
second step was accordingly taken, and grammatical structure 
was made the basis of classification. Mixed languages were no 
longer thought of. The English fell at once into its place by 
the side of the German and the Dutch, and the other European 
tongues speedily found their proper positions. With truly 
poetic vision, Friedrich Schlegel “* embraced in one glance the 
languages of India, Persia, Greece, Italy, and Germany, and 
riveted them together with the simple name of Indo-German- 
ic”; and his idea, when taken up in Germany, “ led almost 
immediately to a genealogical classification of the principal 
languages of mankind.” * The Semitic family came, ready to 
hand ; and many of the nomadic dialects of Africa, Eastern 
Asia, and Polynesia were arranged in groups according to the 
relationship indicated by their common structure. 

But a comprehensive principle of classification had not yet 
been discovered. Two families indeed — the Semitic and the 
Aryan — had been established, and their relations to each other 
had been well ascertained. But the languages of Eastern Asia, 
though disposable in many subordinate groups, refused to sub- 
mit to any of the rules of classification as yet laid down. While 
their mutual likeness was vaguely surmised, the nature of that 
likeness could not be formulated. Some held that they were 
the degraded forms of more highly developed languages. Some 
held that the relationships already perceived were the only 
ones existing ; and that each group had its separate origin. 
Some transferred to philology the antiquated zodlogical doc- 
trine of types, and maintained that each class of languages was 
formed upon its own primordial plan. A universally applica- 





* Miiller’s Lectures, pp. 84, 85, 165. 
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ble method of classification was not suggested, until the series 
of analytic researches above mentioned, culminating in the 
great discovery of Garnett, enabled Max Miiller to classify all 
languages according to the manner in which their ultimate 
elements are compounded. In a letter to the Chevalier Bun- 
sen, published in 1854, Miiller announced the principles of his 
morphological classification ; applying them to the nomad lan- 
guages of Asia and Polynesia, which, with a philosophic insight 
not inferior to Schlegel’s, he brought together in one group, 
and riveted with the single name Turanian.* Miiller’s discov- 
ery is cavilled at by Renan, who, with extreme lack either of 
candor or of discernment, says that “ the idioms united under 
the name Turanian have only a single character in common, — 
that of being neither Aryan nor Semitic.” | M. Renan’s own 
views will be examined further on. At present we must con- 
fine ourselves to the elucidation of Miiller’s classification, 
merely remarking by the way, that, in our judgment, Miiller’s 
opinions are separated from those gf Renan by a distance as 
vast as that which separated the Copernican system of the 
universe from the Ptolemaic. It will soon become evident 
that the Turanian languages are united by positive as well as 
by negative characteristics; and, moreover, that we owe to 
Max Miiller a method of classification which is absolutely 
universal. 

Analysis brought us down to roots—predicative and de- 
monstrative—as the ultimate units of language; and all 
grammatical forms have been seen to arise from the coales- 
cence of the two. It is the degree of this coalescence which 
forms the basis of Miiller’s classification. No conception 
could be clearer or more philosophical. We have here a 
principle of universal applicability. 

“ According to the manner in which roots are put together, we may 
expect to find three kinds of languages, or three stages in the gradual 
formation of speech. 

“T. Roots may be used as words, each root preserving its full inde- 
pendence. 





* Bunsen’s Christianity and Mankind, Vol. IIL. pp. 263 - 521 ; Miiller’s Survey 
of Languages, p. 90. 

t Renan, L’Origine du Langage, p. 41. 
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“TI. Two roots may be joined together to form words, and in these 
‘ compounds one root may lose its independence. 

“III. Two roots may be joined together to form words, and in these 
compounds both roots may lose their independence. 

«The first stage, in which each root preserves its independence, and 
in which there is no formal distinction between a root and a word, I 
call the Radical stage. This stage is best represented by ancient 
Chinese...... The second stage, in which two or more roots coalesce 
to form a word, the one retaining its radical independence, the other 
sinking down to a mere termination, I call the Terminational stage. 
This stage is best represented by the Turanian family of speech. ..... 
The third stage, in which roots coalesce so that neither the one nor the 
other retains its substantive independence, I call the Inflectional stage. 
This stage is best represented by the Aryan and Semitic families.” — 
Miiller, pp. 286, 287. 

Languages in the first, second, and third stages have been 
also termed, respectively, Monosyllabic, Agglutinative, and 
Amalgamative. After what has been said in respect to the 
structure of language, this grand and luminous system will 
require but little explanation. It has already been noticed 
that the Chinese say } dng, “ with astick,” where in Latin we 
should say baculo; here the 9 is not a simple preposition, 
like the English with, but it is a verb, and when used as such 
means to employ. So that, for “ with a stick,” a Chinaman 
says “employ stick.” In the Chinese there is nothing except 
monosyllabic roots, which may be used as nouns, verbs, ad- 
jectives, adverbs, or whatever else is required. 

“ As long as every word, or part of a word, is felt to express its own 
radical meaning, a language belongs to the first or radical stage. As 
soon as such words as ¢se in gi-tse, day, li in u6-li, at home, or 9 in 
édng, with the stick, lose their etymological meaning, and become mere 
signs of derivation or of case, language enters into the second or 
Terminational stage. By far the largest number of languages be- 
long to this stage.” — Miller, p. 288. 

Not only the nomadic dialects in Asia and Oceanica, but 
the refined Turkish, the venerable Basque, the many-syllabled 
tongues of America, and perhaps also the innumerable idioms 
of Africa,—all go to make up the vast Turanian family.* 





* Rapp, Vergleichende Grammatik, Vol. I. p. 11; Beltran, Gramitica de la 
Lengua Maya, pp. 16-108. 
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The Turanian are distinguished from the Inflectional lan- 
guages by the circumstance that in them the root is never 
blended with the termination, but always stands out clear and 
distinct. This is sufficiently illustrated by the following para- 
digm, from the Maya, an old dialect of Yucatan. From the 
root xic, to go, compounded with bin, the sign of the future 
tense, we have 


bin - xic - en, bin — xic - on, 
bin - xic - ech, bin - xic - ech, 
bin - xic ; bin — xic - ob. 


And similarly, in Turkish, from the root bakar, to regard, we 
have 


bakar - im, bakar - ir, 
bakar - sin, bakar - sinir, 
bakar ; bakar - lac. 


A Latin paradigm will show the contrast in the Inflectional 
languages, where the root is blended with the termination, and 
more or less obscured. From the root es we have 


’s-um, e-s, es-t, ’s-umus, es-tis, ’s - unt. 


And an Aryan conjugation, like the Hindustani 


hun, hai, hai, hain, ho, hain, 


is evidently incompatible with the genius of the Turanian 
languages. 

Not only, therefore, do the languages of Turan negatively 
agree in being neither Aryan nor Semitic, but they also posi- 
tively agree in the manner in which they combine roots into 
words. The degree of coalescence exhibited by them, inter- 
mediate between that which takes place in Chinese and that 
which takes place in Hebrew or Sanskrit, is common to them 
all; while the differefices in their vocabularies are no greater 
than might be expected in languages spoken by nomadic 
tribes destitute alike of literature and of political organization. 
With the establishment of the Turanian family, Miiller’s classi- 
fication becomes universal ; and analysis shows that it depends 
upon a universally applicable principle. 

Having hastily traversed the difficult and possibly unin- 
viting field of philological induction, we recur to our funda- 
mental problem. On the one hand, an analysis of language 
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has brought us down to roots — predicative and demonstrative 
— as its ultimate elements ; while, on the other hand, it has 
been shown that the rational system of classification is that 
which is based upon the degree of coalescence exhibited by 
the two orders of roots, when they combine to form words. 
Are these empirical results to be taken as ultimate laws? or 
can they be affiliated upon some principle deeper and more 
comprehensive than any which the mere contemplation of 
roots and inflections can reveal to us? The last of these 
conclusions is that which we are obliged to accept. Whether 
we watch the phenomena of language in the concrete, or rea- 
son abstractly from analogies furnished by other phenomena, 
we are alike compelled to believe that the inductions of phi- 
lology are affiliated upon some all-pervading law of linguistic 
growth. 

The law of organic development, announced in the early 
part of the present century by Goethe, Schelling, and Von 
Baer, and vaguely expressed in the formula that “ evolution 
is always from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, and 
from the simple to the complex,” has recently been extended 
by Herbert Spencer, so as to include all phenomena whatever. 
Long ago, the researches of German physiologists had shown 
*“ that the series of changes gone through during the develop- 
ment of a seed into a tree, or an ovum into an animal, con- 
stitute an advance from homogeneity of structure to hetero- 
geneity of structure.” Between the primitive germ, uniform 
in its physical texture and chemical composition, and the 
adult organism, multiform in its complex combination of tis- 
sues and organs, the contrast is sufficiently striking, and it 
was here that the true nature of evolution was first perceived. 
In 1828, it was demonstrated by Von Baer, that the change 
from homogeneity to heterogeneity is that in which all organic 
evolution essentially consists: * and his discovery, admirably 
applied and illustrated by Milne-Edwards and Lewes, has 
taken its place among the indisputable truths of science. 
What Mr. Spencer has done is to show “ that this law of 
organic evolution is the law of all evolution. Whether it be 





* Von Baer, Entwickelungsgeschichte, Vol. I. p. 153. 
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in the development of the earth, in the development of life 
upon its surface, in the development of society, of govern- 
ment, of manufactures, of commerce, of language, literature, 
science, art, this same advance from the simple to the com- 
plex, through successive differentiations, holds uniformly. 
From the earliest traceable cosmical changes, down to the 
latest results of civilization,.....the transformation of the 
homogeneous into the heterogeneous is that in which evolu- 
tion essentially consists.” * The stupendous induction, from 
all classes of phenomena, by which Mr. Spencer proceeds to 
establish and illustrate his theorem, cannot be given here. 
A few examples, intended to facilitate its comprehension, 
must suffice, ere we pass on to that special application which 
more nearly concerns us. 

Differentiation is the arising of an unlikeness between any 
number of the units composing an aggregate. Omitting, as 
irrelevant, the details of the nebular hypothesis, attention is 
called to the contrast between the originally homogeneous 
matter from which the heavenly bodies were formed, and the 
highly heterogeneous solar system, in which planets and sat- 
ellites exhibit differences in bulk, weight, velocity, and tem- 
perature,— in their period of rotation, their distance apart, 
their orbital and axial inclination, their physical constitution, 
and their specific gravity. In the formation of a thin crust 
over the once molten but gradually cooling earth we observe 
a marked differentiation; and the resulting condensation of 
water previously existing in a vaporous state ends in a differ- 
entiation between land and sea. Upheavals follow, entailing 
differences of level, which in turn cause the downward flow of 
precipitated water in rivers ; and these, carrying along masses 
of rubbish in their course, give rise to differences of stratified 
deposits. Step by step arise, over the earth’s surface, differ- 
ences in climate, soil, and magnetic condition, — differences 
thermal, chemical, electric, and hygrometric, — until that sur- 
face changes its characteristics from mile to mile, presenting 
phenomena so infinitely varied, that the scientific labors of 
centuries have as yet but partially enumerated them. The 
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development already noticed of a germ into an adult animal 
is a series of conspicuous differentiations, among which may 
be mentioned the embryonic separation of a part of the ali- 
mentary canal into a bile-secreting gland, as well as the sepa- 
ration of the heart from the median bloodvessel, of which it 
originally formed an indistinguishable portion. The facts of 
political economy may be cited en masse, in illustration of 
this law. The earliest shape assumed by society was that of a 
collection of individuals with like offices to perform, and like 
abilities to exercise in their performance. Every warrior made 
his own bows, arrows, and slings, built the rude hut which was 
to shelter him from the inclemency of the weather, and roamed 
the forest or searched the stream in quest of food for the sup- 
port of life. <A differentiation, however, soon arises between 
the governors and the governed; and then between the re- 
ligious and the civil rulers, who have hitherto been blended in 
some weird and hazy form, like Menes or Odin. With the ad- 
vance from nomadism to agriculture comes the differentiation 
of laborers from proprietors, and afterwards of proprietors 
from capitalists. Coincident with the progress to higher and 
higher grades of civilization appear the various and diverging 
forms of labor, ever more multiplied and distinct. Agricul- 
turists, manufacturers, merchants, bankers, inventors of pro- 
cesses and discoverers of laws, legislators, justices, soldiers, 
and policemen are now co-operating members of that complex 
social organism which in the course of ages has been evolved 
from a homogeneous multitude of barbarians. The phenom- 
ena of “ division of labor” are so obviously instances of dif- 
ferentiation, that they were alluded to as such by Goethe half 
a century ago. From Mr. Spencer’s work examples innumer- 
able might be culled, did space permit, illustrating and con- 
firming the law in the development of the varied products of 
civilization, — painting and sculpture, music and poetry, sci- 
ence and literature, customs and manners. 

Equally in the rise of parts of speech, in the coining of 
words to express new ideas, in the divergent meanings ac- 
quired by words originally synonymous, in the perpetual out- 
growth of provincial dialects, and in the branching off of lan- 
guages from a common stock, may be seen a manifest differen- 
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tiation, involving a gradual change from simplicity to complex- 
ity. Whether an etymological analysis will ever allow of our 
reducing the primitive elements of language to predicative or 
to demonstrative roots alone, is, as we have seen, uncertain ; 
but what has been already accomplished enables us to point to 
an early phase of speech, in which the distinction between the 
two orders of -roots is not clear. In the Chinese, in which the 
only parts of speech are roots, and a predicative root may be 
used at will as a demonstrative root, as in the phrase y ¢céng 
“ employ stick,” the homogeneity of structure is manifest. We 
have already adverted to the multifarious purposes which may 
be served by a single Chinese word. Without any change of 
form, the sound ¢a may mean great, greatness, and to be great. 
But this is nothing to what occurs in the Annamitic and the 
Cochin-Chinese, where the same syllable may be made to sig- 
nify twenty-three entirely different things, according to the 
way in which it is accented. Thus, in Annamitic, 
Ba ba ba ba 

means, when rightly pronounced, “‘ Three ladies gave a box on 
the ear to the favorite of the prince.” * The homogeneity of 
this will probably not be disputed. 

The first differentiation arises when, by the varying colloca- 
tion of two or more roots, nouns and verbs are formed; and 
when a pronominal root is appended to a noun, converting it 
into an adjective, a second differentiation takes place. In like 
manner, by further differentiations, arise adverbs, prepositions, 
conjunctions, and articles; while the once uniform verb has 
become multiform through the successive appearance of moods 
and tenses, numbers, persons, and voices, until, as in Greek, 
if conjugated throughout, it yields about thirteen hundred 
forms. Originally all nouns were concrete. ‘“ There are dia- 
lects spoken at the present day which have no abstract nouns, 
and the more we go back in the history of languages, the 
smaller we find the number of these useful expressions. As 
far as language is concerned, an abstract word is nothing but 
an adjective raised into a substantive.” + See here the con- 

* Max Miller, Introductory Lecture on the Science of Language, delivered at 


the Royal Institution, the 21st of February, 1863. 
t Miiller, Comparative Philology, p. 33. 
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spicuous differentiation, — first of nouns into substantives and 
adjectives, and then of the latter into adjectives proper and 
nouns abstract. Those verbs and adjectives which denote 
actions and qualities not sensuous, have arisen by differentia- 
tion from those which express sensuous qualities and actions. 
Witness the adjective “ right” and the verb “ reflect,” which 
we habitually use without thinking of “ straightness” or of 
“bending back.” Yet contemporaneous with their derivative 
meaning is their primary signification still in use; as when we 
speak of “ reflected light,” or of a “right line.” In the evo- 
lution of families of words from a common root, the process 
may be likewise traced. From the single root spac have arisen, 
in English alone, words so different as bishop, spy, respectable, 
sceplic, spite, suspect, despise, conspicuous, speculate, aus- 
picious, species, and spice. From the root ar we have, in 
various languages, aratrum, aroma, art, earth, arbeit, errand, 
UmnpeTns, and oar. More notable instances of differentiation 
could not be desired. Once more, in the evolution of families 
of languages from a common stock, we find still further illus- 
trations of this process. The generation of the six Romance 
dialects from the Latin, and of the various Teutonic languages 
from the slightly divergent idioms of the Gothic, are examples 
which will occur to every one; while in the development of 
thirty or more Aryan languages from a common ancestor, we 
have a still more prominent fact of like implication. Add to 
these, that, in our own time, a slight differentiation is traceable 
between English as spoken in America and the same language 
as spoken in England. 

Enough has been already said to show that the evolution of 
language is a change from homogeneity to heterogeneity, 
through continuous differentiations. But on carefully recon- 
sidering the matter, we shall become convinced that this gen- 
eralization does not express the whole truth. It does not in- 
clude all the phenomena of evolution, to the exclusion of all 
other phenomena. “ That there are changes from the less 
heterogeneous to the more heterogeneous, which do not come 
within what we call evolution, is proved in every case of local 
disease. A portion of the body in which there arises a cancer, 
or other morbid growth, unquestionably displays a new differ- 
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entiation.”* Yet such a change, so far from constituting a 
further stage of evolution, is a step toward dissolution. An 
example from philology is not easily found, yet when we re- 
flect that in many languages which have no literature, like the 
Iroquois, the Huron, and the Palenque, differentiation goes on 
so fast as completely to change the vocabulary of the language 
in less than twenty years, we are inclined to suspect that such 
rapid differentiation cannot be strictly termed growth. The 
suspicion is aroused, that the formula of evolution above given 
does not contain all that it should, but that an important ele- 
ment has been omitted ; and such Mr. Spencer has shown to be 
the case. 

“ At the same time that all evolution is a change from the homogene- 
ous to the heterogeneous, it is also a change from the indefinite to the 
definite. As well as an advance from simplicity to complexity, there 
is an advance from confusion to order, — from undetermined arrange- 
ment to determined arrangement. In the process of development, no 
matter what sphere it is displayed in, there is not only a gradual multi- 
plication of unlike parts, but there is a gradual increase in the distinct- 
ness with which these parts are marked off from each other. And so 
is that increase of heterogeneity which characterizes evolution distin- 
guished from that increase of heterogeneity which does not... ... This 
advance from the indefinite to the definite is obviously not primary, but 
secondary, — is an incidental result attendant on the finishing of certain 
changes...... That is to say, the acquirement of definiteness is sim- 
ply a concomitant of complete union of the elements constituting each 
component division. Thus, evolution is characterized, not only by a 
continuous multiplication of parts, but also by a growing oneness in each 
part. And while an advance in heterogeneity results from progressive 
differentiation, an advance in definiteness results from progressive inte- 
gration.” — First Principles, pp. 177, 196. 


Evolution is accordingly a change from indefinite homoge- 
neity to definite heterogeneity ; and this definition is strictly 
universal. The arising of an unlikeness within an aggregate 
between any number of its component units is differentiation ; 
while integration is the separate grouping of those units which 
are similarly differentiated. A few examples will render this 
clear. When autumn leaves are blown from their branches 





* * Spencer, First Principles, p. 175. 
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by an equinoctial gale, the strong current of air fails to detach 
those which have remained green; while the red and yellow 
leaves, whirled about by eddying gusts, are at length collected 
by themselves in ditches and around stone walls. On any un- 
paved road in March, upon which, under the influence of a 
uniform wind, the mud is beginning to dry, we may see incipi- 
ent integration exemplified in the separate linear heaps which 
are formed respectively of fine dust, coarse sand, and pebbles. 
When the Rhone comes tumbling from its Alpine sources into 
the Lake of Geneva, its contained sediment, according to the 
size of its particles, is deposited in different strata along a slope 
of nearly two miles in length, the boulders being at the mouth 
of the river, while the fine mud lies at the end of the slope ; 
and a like phenomenon occurs when the sea tears off and car- 
ries to a great distance a part of the eastern coast of England. 
On letting a handful of powdered sugar fall to the ground in a 
slight breeze, the fragments will fall in lines more or less in- 
clined, according to their weight; the lumps falling perpendic- 
ularly, while the small particles are carried several yards off. 
The separating power of currents, whether of air or water, is 
recognized in the winnowing of chaff, and in the manufacture 
of emery ; and the Sheffield knife-grinder wears a magnetized 
mask, by which to separate the steel-dust from the waste of the 
stone. In each of these cases is exhibited that segregation of 
like units which follows the exposure of an aggregate to the 
action of a uniform force ; and this is what is meant by inte- 
gration. In the formation of the solar system, the matter 
composing each planet and satellite was not only separated 
from the surrounding matter, but was concentrated into a dis- 
tinct body of definite shape. Among telluric phenomena may 
be cited the advance from the earth of the primary period, 
covered with innumerable islands, to the earth as it now is, 
with ocean and continent clearly marked out and separately 
integrated ; the collection of detritus into strata, and of strata 
into systems ; the “ unification of similar elements ” which oc- 
curs in crystallization wherever the conditions allow of it ; and 
the integration of climates which has resulted from the growing 
difference between the sun’s heat and the heat of the earth. 
From the phenomena presented by living organisms, countless 
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instances of integration might be culled. Witness the pro- 
gressive concentration of the segments of articulate animals, 
made manifest by contrasting the centipede with the crab, or 
the caterpillar with the butterfly ; and, in higher animals, the 
union of the anterior vertebra to form the skull. In the rise 
of families, and their coalescence, first into tribes and ulti- 
mately into states, and in the partial union of these states in 
federations, as well as in the growing interdependence, politi- 
cal and commercial, of nations in themselves distinct, still 
further illustration is found. 

Rude and fragmentary as our illustrations have necessarily 
been, they still have all the same implication; and if they fa- 
cilitate the apprehension of what is to follow, their object will 
have been attained. We are now to consider the process of 
integration as a part of the evolution of language. 

Whoever has studied the excellent “ Grammar of the Ro- 
mance Languages,” by Diez, will not fail to have been struck by 
the progressive concentration of syllabic sounds, with the con- 
sequent contraction of words, which has attended and in part 
constituted the change of colloquial Latin into the modern 
dialects of the South of Europe. The differentiation of the 
mother tongue into Italian, French, and the kindred languages, 
whereby it has become notably heterogeneous, is not more 
marked than the accompanying integration of vast numbers of 
words, evidenced by such changes as those of pater, catena, 
blasphemare, captivus, sacramentum, separare, focus, prataria, 
and de illo, into pére, chaine, blimer, chétif, serment, sevrer, 
feu, prairie, and du. It may be objected that chétif, though 
amore integrated form than captivus, is no better adapted to 
express an idea, and that therefore such integration as this 
can hardly be considered part of an evolution from an incom- 
plete state to a state of completeness. To this it may be an- 
swered, that, inasmuch as each of the sounds composing any 
word must awaken a separate sensation before the perception 
of the entire word can be followed by the idea of the thing 
which it signifies; and as these sensations, though rapidly suc- 
cessive, are still successive and not simultaneous, the fewer the 
sounds which go to make up any word, the sooner must the 
word be represented in consciousness. In short, the more 
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concentrated are the component elements of a word, the sooner 
will it be followed by its corresponding thought, the sooner 
will it be understood. And this difference, though wholly in- 
appreciable in the case of any single word, is yet quite percep- 
tible in a moderately long sentence, in which the frequent oc- 
currence of compounds or of polysyllabic words usually some- 
what retards our apprehension of the meaning. Accordingly, 
since language must be deemed perfect in so far as it tends to 
call up definite ideas, —or, technically speaking, since the per- 
fection of language must be rated according to the degree in 
which words are integrated with their corresponding thoughts, 
— it follows that the integration of words, for the reason just 
mentioned, must be a part of the evolution of language from 
an incomplete state to a state of completeness. Unimportant 
as may seem the change from captivus to chétif, it is neverthe- 
less one of a host of like changes, which form an essential fea- 
ture of linguistic development. On turning our attention to 
languages of a very low order, the force of these considerations 
will become still more apparent, and we shall be convinced 
that a clumsy and lumbering language must necessitate clumsy 
and lumbering thought. 

“In a Ricaree vocabulary extending to fifty names of common ob- 
jects, which in English are nearly all expressed by single syllables, 
there is not one monosyllabic word ; and in the nearly-allied vocabu- 
lary of the Pawnees, the names for these same common objects are 
monosyllabic in but two instances. Things so familiar to these hunting 
tribes as dog and bow are, in the Pawnee language, ashakish and tee- 
ragish ; the hand and the eyes are respectively iksheeree and keereekoo ; 
for day the term is shakoorooeeshairet, and for devil it is tsaheekshka- 
kooraiwah ; while the numerals are composed of from two syllables up 
to five, and in Ricaree up to seven.” — First Principles, p. 204. 


The right hand, in the Cherokee, is denoted by tsikatesixquo- 
yeni, and in the Mohawk by gowweeintlataquoh ; while in the 
Okanagan, woman is euphoniously termed tukulthlimeilooch. 
Nor is this polysyllabism a peculiarity of the American tongues ; 
for if we visit the coast of New Guinea, we shall hear the 
eyebrows called matatangowarah ; and, in Western Tasmania, 
no shorter name can be found for the eyelashes than matara- 
pulupulura. But the most prodigious example of all is to be 
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seen in an old Mexican Paternoster, where “ amen ” is obliged 
to content itself with the substitute chontacholacahuanla, and 
where “ Forgive us our sins”’ is neatly expressed by “ Caquila- 
matzancaniuhquintacallitcan ”’ ! 

“ That the great length of these familiar words implies a low 
degree of development, and that in the formation of higher 
languages out of lower there is a progressive integration, 
which reduces the polysyllables to dissyllables and monosylla- 
bles, is an inference fully confirmed by the history of our own 
language.”’ Mr. Spencer cites the consolidation of the Anglo- 
Saxon words steorra, mona, sunu, and nama into the English 
forms star, moon, son, and name. And in the shortening of 
the Anglo-Saxon plural in as to our plural in s, as well as in 
the displacement of the terminal an in infinitives by the single 
letter e, he finds still further confirmation. The Elizabethan 
tellen has lapsed into tell; burnéd, except in the Church 
service, has become burnt; and, similarly, the dissyllable 
bre-ad has become, except in some rustic localities, the mono- 
syllable bread. To which it may be added, that the naow and 
dew and waal, which are frequently heard from uncultivated 
persons are expressions far less integrated than their civilized 
equivalents. A remarkable example of integration is found 
in the coalescence of *“ God be with you” into “ Good by”: 
and the French méme, the Danish erzbisp, and the Italian 
darottelo, when compared with their ancestral forms, semet- 
ipsissimus, archiepiscopus, and dare-habeo-tibi-illud, exhibit 
the process in its extreme phase. 

The part played by integration in the evolution of language 
has been noticed by Miiller, who, however, utterly failing to 
perceive its true import, has named it “ phonetic decay,” and 
continually speaks of it as “disease,” ‘“ corruption,” and 
“taint.” But we are now about to show that it is upon the 
comparative degrees of integration exhibited by different lan- 
guages that his admirable classification is entirely and exclu- 
sively founded. And when we find that it is by means of this 
“phonetic decay” that all grammatical forms have arisen, 
enabling language to delineate the faintest shades of thought, 
we can no longer have any hesitation in admitting integra- 
37 * 
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tion to be an indispensable part of the process of linguistic 
growth. 

The earliest, or Radical stage of language, represented by 
the old Chinese and its cognate dialects, is distinguished by 
the almost entire absence of integration. Every word is sim- 
ply a monosyllabic root, and every root maintains its inde- 
pendence. Root and termination are as distinct as the seg- 
ments of the terebella; and, like the head and tail portions of 
that many-jointed animal, each can be used without the other. 
This absence of inflection prevents any intimate union of the 
different parts of a sentence, such as becomes possible when 
either inflections or relational words are introduced; and the 
expression of ideas is consequently vague and ill-defined in the 
extreme. The lack of coherence between the elements of 
words entails a corresponding lack of coherence between the 
elements of a proposition. And so incoherent and indefinite 
is the character of conversation in the Celestial Empire, that 
a Chinaman, in order to signify that he is journeying from 
Pekin to Canton, must resort to the following sentence, to our 
ears hardly intelligible: ‘“* Going-blockhead * origin Pekin end 
Canton.” 

Yet even the Chinese, which is the monosyllabic and unin- 
flected language par excellence, exhibits, in some of its dia- 
lects, signs of incipient integration. As Dr. Latham remarks, 
“The separate words most in use to express relations may 
become adjuncts or annexes.” This is seen in the phrase 
uo-li= domi, at home, where Ji, originally meaning inéerior, 
is losing its independent signification. When this coalescence 
has taken place to such an extent that an entire set of words 
have lapsed into mere terminations, used only in combination 
with other words which stand to them in the relation of roots, 
language has passed into the second, or Terminational stage. 
On turning back to our remarks upon Miiller’s system of 
classification, it will be seen at once that it is their more 
complete integration, shown in the partial merging of the 
termination in the root, which distinguishes the Turanian 





* So transcendent are the politeness and humble self-abnegation of the Chinese, 
that, to indicate the first person, they are in the habit of using such words as ¢shin, 
subject ; iu, blockhead; or ¢sie, thief. See Miiller’s Introductory Lecture. 
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languages from the Chinese and its allies. And when we 
come to the Semitic and Aryan families — whose distinctive 
mark is, that in them both root and termination have lost their 
individuality, and are significant only when combined — our 
statement, that a high degree of integration is attended with a 
high degree of evolution, is so verified as to exclude the possi- 
bility of denial. An investigation of the true principles of 
classification, discovered by Miiller, shows us that the phe- 
nomena classed by him under the head of “ phonetic decay ” 
are in no way symptoms of any disease or taint, but are, on 
the contrary, indispensable phases in the evolution of language. 
Were it not so, the English — the most highly integrated of all 
languages — would have to be rated lower than the Chinese ; 
and the fact that it expresses so much more perfectly than the 
latter the thoughts and feelings attendant upon an advanced 
stage of civilization, could in no wise be accounted for. 

A third kind of integration must be briefly defined. We 
have seen that the development of language, and its gradual 
perfection as a means of expressing thought, must be depend- 
ent upon and accompanied by an increasing logical coherence 
of the elements of propositions ; and the progressive integra- 
tion, first of constituent sounds, and secondly of component 
roots, has been pointed out as tending to this result. But the 
logical coherence of sentences is furthered by still another 
process. Accompanying the integration of sounds and words, 
there is an integration of clauses. 


“ After the development of those grammatical forms which make 
definite statements possible, we do not at first find them used to express 
anything beyond statements of a simple kind. A single subject with a 
single predicate, accompanied by but few qualifying terms, is usually 
all. If we compare, for instance, the Hebrew Scriptures with writings 
of modern times, a marked difference of aggregation among the groups 
of words is visible. In the number of subordinate propositions which 
accompany the principal one, in the various complements to subjects 
and predicates, and in the numerous qualifying clauses, — all of them 
united into one complex whele, — many sentences in modern composi- 
tion exhibit a degree of integration not to be found in ancient ones.”— 
First Principles, p. 207. 


The rational interpretation of the phenomena of language 
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would be incomplete without some allusion to the causes of 
differentiation and integration. In bringing the growth of 
speech under the formula of evolution in general, a class of 
less familiar facts is ranged along with classes of facts that are 
more familiar, and is, to that extent, explained. But to per- 
fect the explanation, it will be desirable to hint at the princi- 
ples which necessitate evolution, and, after showing that a cer- 
tain set of changes invariably take place, to show likewise why, 
in the nature of things, they must take place. This latter point 
has been treated by Mr. Spencer with a learning and a power 
no less conspicuous than are displayed in his treatment of the 
former ; and our fast-diminishing space, as well as the neces- 
sity of viewing the subject in yet other phases, will oblige us 
here to confine ourselves to the mere reproduction of his illus- 
trations. 

It results from the fundamental principles of all science, 
‘“‘ that, in the actions and reactions of force and matter, an un- 
likeness in either of the factors necessitates an unlikeness in 
the effects.” When the different portions of any homogeneous 
aggregate are exposed to the action of unlike forces, or to un- 
equal intensities of the same force, they are of necessity differ- 
ently affected thereby. Between the unequally exposed parts 
there arise structural differences, entailing differences of prop- 
erty and function. That which before was homogeneous has 
become heterogeneous through the appearance of certain un- 
likenesses ; and, under the name of differentiation, the rise of 
such unlikenesses has already been described. All that re- 
mains is to show that such unlikenesses cannot but arise, — 
that differentiation must needs take place. It must take place, 
because it is inconceivable that a// the parts of any aggregate 
should be similarly conditioned with respect to any incident 
force. Whether it be the mechanical vibrations caused by a 
blow, the lengthened undulations constituting heat, or the 
shorter undulations constituting light, that are propagated 
through any body, it equally follows that the respective vibra- 
tions will be communicated in different degrees to those parti- 
cles which are situated on the nearer and on the farther side 
of the body, and to those particles which are laterally near to 
or remote from the line taken by the incident force. The dif- 
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ferent particles will be variously moved, heated, or chemically 
affected, and a whole series of differentiations will thus have 
arisen. In the impossibility of balancing an accurately made 
pair of scales, in the equal impossibility of keeping a tank of 
water free from currents, in the rusting of iron, in the uneven 
cooling of a heated metal, and in the presence of onion-shaped 
bodies in quarries of trap-rock, this principle is manifest. We 
need go no further than the kitchen, to perceive that the crust 
formed on a loaf of bread, or a joint of roast meat, is due to 
the necessarily unequal exposure of outside and inside to the 
incident force coming in the shape of heat from the walls of 
the oven. Universally, the tendency of things, amid the con- 
flict of unlike forces, is toward heterogeneity ; and this tenden- 
cy is expressed in the formula, that “ the state of homogeneity 
is a state of unstable equilibrium.” The more heterogeneous 
an aggregate becomes, the more rapidly must differentiation 
go on, because each of its component units may be consid- 
ered as a whole, bearing relations to the other units similar 
to those which the aggregate bears to other aggregates ; and 
thus the differentiation of the whole must be followed by dif- 
ferentiation in each of the parts. 

Coincident with the differentiation of aggregates, there is a 
differentiation of the incident forces. When a body is broken 
up by collision, its original momentum is severed into a group 
of momenta, which differ both in amount and direction. The 
ray of solar light which falls upon the foliage of a tree and 
upon the wall of the brick building behind it, is separated by 
reflection into red and green rays, in which the undulations 
differ, both in height and in breadth. Each portion of the dif- 
ferentiated force must in its turn enter as a factor into new 
differentiations. There must thus be a multiplication of ef- 
fects, — a multiplication increasing with the heterogeneity ; 
because the forces which all bodies mutually exert upon one 
another must become ever more varied and complex in their 
amounts, intensities, kinds, and directions. 

From these examples, which, meagre as they are, will suffice 
to illustrate what is meant by the instability of the homogene- 
ous and the multiplication of effects, it will be seen that dif- 
ferentiation is a necessary consequence of the fundamental 
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properties of matter and force. And that of these fundamen- 
tal properties integration is also the necessary consequence, 
will become evident when we reflect that, “‘ in the actions and 
reactions of force and matter, in the absence of unlikeness in 
either of the factors the effects must be alike.” Differently 
affected units must be differentiated, and similarly affected 
groups of units must be integrated. Throughout the known 
universe, the change from indefinite homogeneity to definite 
heterogeneity must, therefore, ever go on, and the ratio of its 
progress must be a geometrical ratio. Without transgressing 
all our experiences of force and matter, no other result is 
conceivable. 

In the phenomena of language, the instability of the homo- 
geneous is best seen in the acquirement of unlike meanings by 
words originally synonymous. This process, which Coleridge 
terms “ desynonymization,” is so admirably described by Mr. 
Spencer, that we cannot do better than cite the whole passage. 


“In the old divines, miscreant is used in its etymological sense of 
unbeliever ; but in modern speech it has entirely lost this sense. Simi- 
larly with evil-doer and malefactor ; exactly synonymous as these are 
by derivation, they are no longer synonymous by usage; by a malefac- 
tor we now understand a convicted criminal, which is far from being 
the acceptation of evil-doer. The verb produce bears in Euclid its pri- 
mary meaning, — to prolong or draw out; but the now largely devel- 
oped meanings of produce have little in common with the meanings of 
prolong or draw out. In the Church of England liturgy, an odd effect 
results from the occurrence of prevent in its original sense, to come 
before, instead of its modern specialized sense, to come before with the 
effect of arresting. But the most conclusive cases are those in which 
the contrasted words consist of the same parts differently combined ; as 
in go under and undergo. We go under a tree, and we undergo a pain. 
But though, if analytically considered, the meanings of these expres- 
sions would be the same were the words transposed, habit has so far 
modified their meanings that we could not without absurdity speak of 
undergoing a tree and going under a pain. Countless such instances 
might be brought to show that between two words which are originally 
of like force an equilibrium cannot be maintained. Unless they are 
daily used in exactly equal degrees, in exactly similar relations (against 
which there are infinite probabilities), there necessarily arises a habit 
of associating one rather than the other with particular acts or objects. 
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Such a habit, once commenced, becomes confirmed ; and gradually their 
homogeneity of meaning disappears. In each individual we may see 
the tendency which inevitably leads to this result. A certain vocabu- 
lary and a certain set of phrases distinguish the speech of each person ; 
each person habitually uses certain words in places where other words 
are habitually used by other persons ; and there is a continual recur- 
rence of favorite expressions. This inability to maintain a balance in 
the use of verbal symbols, which characterizes every man, character- 
izes, by consequence, aggregates of men; and the desynonymization of 
words is the ultimate effect.” — First Principles, pp. 378, 379. 


In our attempt to show that the evolution of language has 
been a change from indefinite homogeneity to definite hetero- 
geneity, no explicit allusion has been made to the opposing 
theories in regard to the common origin of languages. To the 
acceptance of the doctrine here defended, it is not of vital im- 
portance that this much disputed question should be answered 
either affirmatively or negatively. Whether or not it be decided 
that all the varieties of human speech have descended from a 
single ancestral language, it still remains true, that, as whole 
families like the Aryan and Semitic have demonstrably arisen 
from a common source, the growth of language has been 
marked by continuous differentiation. Whether we accept 
the monogenetic doctrine of Miiller, or the polygenetic doc- 
trine of Renan, we must admit that the difference between 
the higher and the lower forms of speech is the difference be- 
tween their comparative degrees of integration. Even though 
language may never have been absolutely homogeneous, yet, 
since it can be shown that its progress has been from relative 
homogeneity to relative heterogeneity, our position is in no 
wise altered, nor is the opinion here maintained in the least 
invalidated. Yet, on account of the interest attaching to the 
inquiry, it is well to notice some of the arguments of those 
who deny the possibility of a common origin for all languages, 
as well as some of their subsidiary statements, which are at 
variance with any theory of evolution whatever. 

After pronouncing the less highly integrated Greek and 
Sanskrit “superior” to the more highly integrated modern 
languages, on account of their greater wealth of inflections, 
M. Renan proceeds to the startling assertion that the Sanskrit 
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and the Greek are types— perhaps even degraded types — of 
the primitive Aryan speech. ‘The opinion of Renan is that of 
a large but rapidly decreasing number of philologists, among 
whom we are sorry to mention the acute and learned Donald- 
son.* These eminent scholars apparently perceive no incon- 
gruity in the supposition, that the language of the naked, hand- 
to-mouth-living savages who first of men peopled the earth 
was superior in complexity and richness to that language 
which has served as the medium of thought for a Mill, a 
Newton, and a Herschel, —in which have been conceived and 
written the magic prose of De Quincey and the divine poetry 
of Tennyson. The incongruity is, however, one which cannot 
here be passed over. When we are explicitly told that the 
savage in praying to his fetish makes use of a rich and perfect 
idiom, while the philosopher in working out his profound gener- 
alizations makes use of an idiom that is imperfect and meagre, 
— when we are implicitly told that there is no such thing as an 
evolution of language, but only a perpetual dissolution, — we 
shall be slow to believe such an astounding statement, except 
on the strongest and most abundant evidence. But such 
evidence is never brought forward. Many content themselves 
with vaguely asserting that complex languages, like the San- 
skrit, could never have existed in any simpler state ; and this 
is the chief argument adduced by Renan. This, however, is 
simply begging the question ; for to say that a complex lan- 
guage must be primitive because it could never have existed 
in a simpler state, is to say that a complex language must be 
primitive because it must be primitive,— an argument in 
which, unfortunately, the assumed premise is identical with the 
disputed conclusion. Against this somewhat reckless reasoning 
may be urged a consideration which will tend to prove that 
a primitive language cannot be like the Latin or the Sanskrit, 
—cannot be other than simple. There can be no words with- 
out some knowledge of the objects which they represent, and 
there can be no grammar without some perception of the rela- 
tions in which things stand to one another. Now, if any one 
will venture to say that a race of primeval savages, with their 
very limited knowledge of surrounding objects, and with their 





* New Cratylus, pp. 87, 389. 
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rudimentary and undeveloped perception of the relations borne 
by those objects to one another and to themselves, did never- 
theless make use of a language more copious in words and 
more intricate in inflection than the idioms of the civilized 
Greeks and Hindoos, we shall be at a loss whether to sus- 
pect his candor or his sanity. But M. Renan contends that, 
throughout the period which we know historically, all lan- 
guages have been becoming, not more complex, but more sim- 
ple, and that there is no reason for supposing that the process 
of simplification has not gone on from the beginning. He 
appears unaware that the etymological simplicity entailed by 
long-continued integration is far more than balanced by the 
syntactic complexity arising from long-continued differentia- 
tion. Though the English, by the absence of inflections, may 
be said to be simpler than the Sanskrit, yet by the presence of 
countless relational words it must be pronounced far more 
complex than the latter language. Its greater heterogeneity 
cannot for an instant be denied. 

There is one consideration which completely destroys M. Re- 
nan’s oft-repeated assertion that the inflectional languages never 
could have existed in a state analogous to the Chinese. The 
analysis of the ultimate elements of words in the Aryan lan- 
guages, so admirably achieved by Humboldt, Bopp, and their 
compeers, has shown that all terminations and other inflectional 
modifications had once their proper meaning, which is now 
obscured and lost by their fusion with the root. The particu- 
lars of this analysis have already been narrated. Now where, 
in a survey of the Aryan languages, does this independent 
meaning appear? If we go back to the earliest extant frag- 
ments of the Lithuanian, Zend, and Sanskrit, we find the ter- 
mination still blended with the root, its meaning still chopped 
and defaced. Will M. Renan put us off by saying that these 
terminations never really had a separate meaning, but arose 
with their original significations already obscured? To do 
this would ,be to put himself into a position like that taken by 
the old opposers of geology, who accounted for the existence 
of fossils by assuming them to be the relics of animals created 
in an already defunct state. The discovery of the once inde- 
pendent meaning of terminations compels us to believe that 
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language once existed in a state in which that independence 
was fully recognized, and in which that meaning was fully 
felt; and such a state could be no other than that in which 
we still find the Chinese. 

Thus vanishes the difficulty of proving a common origin for 
languages. If we have reason to believe that the common 
parent of the Saxon, the Latin, and the Sanskrit must, at some 
remote period, have passed through the radical and termina- 
tional stages before reaching its inflectional state, then all the 
impassable barriers set up between different families of speech 
are thrown down. The three great divisions of languages 
_ must come to be looked upon as three successive epochs of 
linguistic development ; and we shall be vindicated in having 
all along implicitly treated them as such. One remaining 
objection must, however, be noticed. Probable as it doubtless 
is that a language should pass from one stage into another, it 
may still be said that we have no inductive evidence that such 
has been the case. It is said that no intermediate links can 
be found. But.this is far from being universally true. “ In 
Chinese, and particularly in Chinese dialects, we find rudi- 
mentary traces of agglutination.” As before remarked, the 
words oftenest used as affixes are apt gradually to lose their 
proper meaning. ‘“ A modern Chinese is no more aware that 
li (a locative affix) meant originally interior, than the Tura- 
nian is of the origin of his case-terminations.” The integra- 
tion just becoming perceptible in the Chinese has been observed 
by Stanislas Julien, who traces it in numerous compounds. 
Though in the literary language of the Mandarins little ad- 
vance has been made,* in the provincial dialects integration is 
beginning to show itself. ‘In the Shanghai dialect, wo is to 
speak, as a verb; woda, a word. Of woda, a genitive is 
formed, wodaka; a dative, pela-woda; an accusative, tang- 
woda.” | “In agglutinative languages, again, we meet with 
rudimentary traces of inflection. Thus, in Tamil, the root 
tingu, to sleep, has not retained its full integrityin the de- 
rivative tékkam, sleep.” In certain Kalmuck dialects, there 
is a partial blending of termination and root.{ And “such 





* Bazin, Grammaire Mandarine, p. xvii. 
+ Miiller’s Lectures, p. 330; Bazin, Principes Généraux du Chinois Vulgaire. 
¢ Rémusat, Récherches sur les Langues Tartares, Tom. I. p. 180. 
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has been the advance which Turkish has made toward inflec- 
tional forms, that Professor Ewald claims for it the title of a 
synthetic language, a title which he gives to the Aryan and 


Semitic dialects after they have left the agglutinative stage.” * 


We need, therefore, be no longer puzzled by the absence of 
transitional phases, when we find fhat alleged absence to be a 
figment. Nothing remains to deter us from accepting the 
doctrine of the common origin of languages. Equally in the 
presence of intermediate forms, in the original significance of 
terminations, and in the psychological impossibility of the 
existence of an Aryan language in a primitive state of soci- 
ety, we see cogent reasons for believing in such a common 
origin, while this belief is strengthened when we reflect that 
on any other supposition it would be impossible to account for 
the origin of the more complex varieties of speech. To an 
ancient Greek it might have been easy to believe that lan- 
guage sprang full grown, equipped and armed, from the mind 
of man, like Pallas from the brain of Zeus; but to those 
familiar with modern ideas of development, any such notion is 
utterly inconceivable. 

From the conclusion that all languages have had a common 
origin, the inference need not be drawn that there was ever a 
time when the thoughts of men were exchanged through the 
medium of a single vocabulary. Not the original unity, but 
the original homogeneity of language, is here maintained. If, 
in an analysis of language, there be one conclusion more 
deeply than any other impressed upon us, it is the conclusion 
that for all primitive languages there can be but one kind of 
grammatical structure,— that structure of which the An- 
namitic and the ancient Chinese afford the best examples. 
That all the elements of speech, whether predicative roots or 
roots demonstrative, had once their several independent mean- 
ings, is a fact which cannot be gainsaid without rejecting 
nearly all that inductive philology has hitherto accomplished. 
But a language in which predicative and demonstrative roots 
have each their separate meanings is a language in which 
there is little or no integration ; — witness the Chinese. It is a 
language in which there is little or no differentiation of parts 





* Miiller, p. 337. 
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of speech ;— witness also the Chinese. It is a language in 
which existing words may readily die out and new words may 
readily come into use, because no permanent integration has 
as yet linked large classes of words indissolubly together ; — 
witness the Annamitic, and those lower Turanian dialects, like 
the Tahitian and Rarotongan, whose integration is only in- 
cipient. It is, in short, a language that is both indefinite and 
homogeneous. But while the primitive homogeneity of lan- 
guage precludes us from accepting any doctrine of polygenesis, 
its primitive indefiniteness is at the same time inconsistent 
with the theory of a unity of origin as commonly understood. 
To suppose that there was ever a single definite language, 
from the modifications of which all others have since sprung, 
is much like supposing the solar system to have arisen from 
the modifications of some primitive heavenly body. Meta- 
phorically speaking, we may suppose language to have had a 
sort of nebular origin. Reasoning as we must, in the absence 
of inductively ascertained data, we can only take the lowest 
form of language known to us, and infer therefrom, as the 
original speech, a form still more homogeneous and indefinite 
than that. Such a kind of speech might less properly be 
termed a language, than a mass of ill-defined though articulate 
sounds, onomatopoetic to a certain extent, and to a certain 
extent interjectional, but to a still greater extent the acci- 
dental accompaniments of vague endeavors to communicate 
thought by gesticulation. Though the existence of any such 
embryonic language is purely hypothetical, it is nevertheless 
countenanced by whatever scanty evidence can be gleaned from 
the study of the lowest forms of speech which are known to us. 
Alike in the negro describing his adventures and in a gang of 
quarrelsome Chinamen may be seen that proneness to gesticu- 
late which characterizes the lower races ; and in proportion as 
the speech is inadequate, is gesticulation prevalent. Nor is 
there any reason to doubt that the casual occurrence of a 
semi-articulate sound simultaneously with the gesture called 
forth by the sight of an externai object, would give rise to a 
mental association between object, gesture, and sound. Thou- 
sands of synonymous sounds might thus become successively 
associated with the same object; and the nascent language 
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thus formed would bear the same relation to the Chinese that 
the Turanian dialects bear to the Sanskrit. As soon as, by a 
process of “ natural selection,” certain of the roots thus mis- 
cellaneously arising had become permanently associated with 
certain external objects, this nascent speech would have passed 
into the radical stage, and language would have arisen. 

But what is it that occasions a “ natural selection’ among 
roots? Why is it that some roots are eliminated, while others 
are bound up with their corresponding ideas? And why did 
not language remain an incoherent, homogeneous mass of in- 
definite sounds? In answering these questions, we shall be 
greatly assisted by a glance at the early formation of society. 
On remembering that society first became possible through the 
organization of the family,* we shall be inclined to suspect 
that it was also the organization of the family which rendered 
possible the evolution of language. As long as men were not 
integrated into families, the spontaneous use of a new sound 
would be as easy as the recollection of an old one; and in 
such a state of things there could be none other than a merely 
nascent language. But consequent upon the earliest forma- 
tion of families would be the persistence in consciousness of 
certain sounds used by the members of the family in common. 
The persistence of these sounds in consciousness, checking the 
tendency to the continual formation of new sounds, would 
render possible that permanent association of the sign with the 
object, which is an essential condition of language. 

Passing from this hypothetical speculation, which may be 
taken for what it is worth, we find that a medium cohesion, 
among the elements of society is the condition most favora- 
ble to lingual no less than to social progress. Among the no- 
madic tribes inhabiting Africa, Eastern Asia, and America, the 
lack of social stability entails a corresponding lack of stability 
in language. In most Turanian tribes there is so little social 
cohesion that permanent lingual integration is impossible. 
Coincident with the greater social cohesion observable among 





* “ Communities began to exist wherever a family held together instead of sep- 
arating at the death of its patriarchal chieftain. In most of the Greek states and in 
Rome there long remained the vestiges of an ascending series of groups, out of 
which the state was at first constituted.” — Maine, Ancient Law, p. 128. 
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Magyars, Turks, and Finns, we find in the language a greater 
stability, and an approximation to the Aryan type. But in 
China, where the social fixity is so great that there has been 
little progress for thousands of years, there is a corresponding 
retardation of lingual development. In highly civilized na- 
tions, where the presence of conservatism implies a certain 
amount of fixity, dialectic regeneration goes on most rapidly 
in the provinces, where the fixity is least ; and in the Chinese, 
such integration as there is takes place, not in the language of 
the Mandarins, but in the vulgar dialects. 

In interpreting the phenomena of language in accordance 
with the law of evolution, a large class of unexplained facts 
is ranged along with other facts that have been explained. 
But, though our complex symbols of thought are thus made 
more simple, they are symbols none the less. Had we the 
seventy senses of the inhabitant of Saturn in Voltaire’s inim- 
itable satire, our knowledge gained thereby would be no less 
purely relative than it nowis. ‘“ Never, in our highest gen- 
eralizations, can we rise above the finite; our knowledge, 
whether of mind or matter, can be nothing more than the 
knowledge of the relative manifestations of an Existence, which 
in itself it is our highest wisdom to recognize as beyond the 
reach of philosophy, —in the language of St. Austin, Cogno- 
scendo ignorari, et ignorando cognosci.” 

Knowing as we do the absolute only in its phenomenal man- 
ifestations, we cannot fail to derive much speculative advan- 
tage from the continual detection in those manifestations of 
new uniformities. Whenever apparently disconnected phe- 
nomena are brought into the formula of a common law, their 
community of causation is likewise disclosed. Each unclassed 
group of phenomena, for all our limited knowledge could tell 
us, might be the manifestation of some order-hating Ahriman. 
But when generalization has gone on till the most remote 
phenomena are seen to be allied, when in all parts of the uni- 
verse the order of evolution is ascertained to be the same, 
then absolute community of causation will have been estab- 
lished, Ahriman will be vanquished by Ormuzd, and science 
and religion will be in complete accord. 
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Art. VIII.— The Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of 
Man, with remarks on Theories of the Origin of Species by 
Variation. By Sir Cuarves Lye, F. R. §., Author of 
* Principles of Geology,” ‘ Elements of Geology,” etc., etc. 
Philadelphia: George W. Childs. 1863. 8vo. pp. 518. 


THE writings of Sir Charles Lyell have always been favora- 
bly received upon this side of the Atlantic. Scarcely any geo- 
logical treatise is better known than his elementary works 
on Geology. Besides the clearness with which principles are 
elucidated and phenomena described, his great power of gen- 
eralization and his capacity of readily discriminating between 
worthless and valuable points in scientific argument have 
made his works entertaining and permanently useful. The 
same qualities can be discerned in his latest book, in which 
one particular topic of historico-geological research is treated 
of with great candor, comprehensiveness, and thoroughness, 
almost every branch of natural science being made to con- 
tribute its quota of aid to sustain some portion of the argu- 
ment. 

Lyell has always been foremost in the investigation of the 
geology of the later formations, and the terms in common use 
among scientific men to designate them are of his invention. 
Thirty years ago he proposed to call the oldest of the Tertiary 
series the Eocene, because in it is a very meagre proportion of 
the remains of molluscous animals identical with those now 
living, — the dawn of the existence of the recent systems of 
life; next came the Miocene, the less recent, or those strata 
containing a minor proportion of existing molluscous forms ; 
and, thirdly, these were the strata containing a still greater pro- 
portion of living species, the Pliocene, the more recent. These 
three groups embrace all the Tertiary rocks. He now proposes 
to divide the Alluvium or Quaternary into two periods ; — the 
Post Pliocene, or those strata containing the forms of life 
which flourished during the earlier portion of Quaternary 
time ; and the Recent, or those strata in which the species 
found fossil are entirely identical wigh living animals. In the 
Eocene the percentage of living mollusks is from 2 to 3; in 
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the Miocene, from 15 to 20; in the Pliocene, from 40 to 70; 
and in the Post Pliocene, from 90 to 95. The grand distinction 
between the Post Pliocene and the Recent formations consists 
in the presence of extinct species in the former, while both 
contain the remains of man. The glacial or ice period of all 
high northern and southern latitudes is referred to the early 
part of the Post Pliocene. 

Lyell’s classification of the Tertiary rocks has been generally 
adopted both by English and American geologists ; whether the 
proposed nomenclature of the Alluvial period will be as exten- 
sively accepted remains to be seen. A more natural division, 
at least in high latitudes, is the common one of the Glacial or 
Drift period and the Alluvium proper ; or of unmodified and 
modified Drift. The gigantic icebergs and glaciers which have 
rounded our mountains and ploughed out our lake-basins are 
not conceived of under the mild epithet of Post Pliocene ; 
whereas such a prominent feature in American and European 
history should, if possible, be alluded to in the name. Liyell’s 
division is very unequal, too, so far as decades and centuries 
are concerned. A few thousand years express the duration of 
the Recent period, while for a just conception of the Post Plio- 
cene the place of the decade must be supplied by the millen- 
nium. The term Recent would be more appropriate as a sub- 
division of the later Alluvial period, such as that which divides 
modified Drift or Alluvium proper into three parts; namely, 
the Beach period, when the American continent was largely 
submerged, and the waves formed beaches upon the higher hills 
and mountains ; the Terrace or Champlain period, when the 
greater part of the terraces upon our rivers were in the process 
of formation, and the waters of the coast were abundantly ten- 
anted by mollusks, whose remains are now found at an eleva- 
tion of five hundred feet above tide-water along the present sea 
margin and such inland waters as Lake Champlain and the St. 
Lawrence and Hudson Rivers ; and, thirdly, the Historic pe- 
riod, embracing the whole time of man’s existence upon the 
earth. The term Recent, as now used, is a subdivision of the 
term Historic in the more elaborate classification. 

Many persons. are unnecessarily startled by the announce- 
ment of the discovery of fossil men. They have insensibly 
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misconceived the meaning of the term fossil. Having heard of 
fossil saurians of extinct types, of coal-plants, of sauroid fishes 
and trilobites, they have fancied that whatever has been fossil- 
ized must have existed hundreds of thousands of years ago. 
The march of time, however, is constantly burying in the earth 
by purely natural causes the calcareous shells of mollusks, the 
bones of mammals, and the works of man. Employing the 
strict meaning of the word, we may say that the bones of the 
domesticated animals swept away by a freshet in 1850, and 
covered up by detritus at the mouth of the Potomac, are genu- 
ine fossils when dug up in 1860 during a summer’s drouth. 
So, too, the mould of a shell, or the impression of a feather or a 
foot in clay, is a fossil, and is always recognized as such when 
the soft mud has become hardened into shales and sandstones. 
In a New England cabinet the visitor may see the print of a 
human foot upon clay, unwittingly left upon the soft mud in 
1852 in the same layer with the prints of gallinaceous birds. 
Yet it is a fossil just as much as the numerous ichnites of birds 
and reptiles of the Mesozoic age by its side. So the numer- 
ous stone-hatchets and arrow-heads of Indian manufacture 
ploughed out of the soil every spring by our farmers may be 
considered as fossils, — scanty remains of a tribe of men now 
extinct over the greater portion of the Eastern States. The 
buried cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii, the human skeletons 
from the Guadaloupe limestone in the London and Paris col- 
lections, and the silver coins in the ferruginous conglomerate 
from Tutbury in England, are fossils, as much as the encrinal 
heads and trilobitic shields of the Silurian system. The defini- 
tion of a fossil, therefore, is the body, or any known part or 
trace, of an animal or plant buried by natural causes in the ' 
earth, whether in the Silurian age or in the year 1860. 

While one class of writers have been startled by the thought 
of the possibility of the existence of fossil men, another class 
have seized upon every human relic found in an ambiguous 
position, as proof that man has lived upon the earth for many 
thousand years. This conclusion is jumped at with great 
eagerness ; but of the many examples adduced anterior to the 
present discussion, not one has been proved, when thoroughly 
investigated, to antedate the Biblical Adam. Hence, upon one 
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taking up the discussion anew, like Lyell, there rests an onus 
probandi, although it be clearly shown that man’s remains are 
associated with those of extinct quadrupeds. The numerous 
details given respecting the modes of occurrence of human 
remains cannot fail to present us with corrected views of the 
connection in time between man and different races of animals, 
as well as to display the highly interesting relations of geology 
to archeology. To use a zodlogical phrase, they will supply 
the “ connecting link ” between these two sciences. 

Without specifying any examples of human fossils already 
pronounced upon, we will proceed to notice those referred by 
Lyell to the “* Recent period,” whose comparatively recent ori- 
gin is admitted. Very interesting examples are found in Den- 
mark, both in the peat-bogs and the shell-mounds or “ Kjik- 
kenmédding.” The Danish antiquaries have been at work 
upon these relics for many years, and have inferred the exist- 
ence of several periods from the different sorts of implements 
found at various levels. They trace evidence of the existence 
of three different periods previous to the time of authentic 
history. First, a stone period, inwhich the inhabitants were 
brachycephalous, or with short heads and small bodies, like 
the modern Laplanders, and used implements manufactured 
chiefly from stone, never from metals. During this period 
the Scotch fir (Pinus sylvestris) predominated in the forests. 
Second, a bronze period, in which the inhabitants were larger 
than in the stone age, and used many implements of bronze 
(an alloy of copper and tin) in addition to those made of stone. 
The forests in this period were chiefly composed of the oak 
( Quercus robur). Third, an iron period, in which implements 
manufactured from iron superseded those of stone and bronze, 
and the forests were largely occupied by the beech-tree ( Fagus 
sylvatica). This period is synchronous with the early tradi- 
tional and written history of Denmark. We also live in the 
iron age, when this indispensable metal is applied to thousands 
of important uses by the agriculturist and mechanic. 

The peat deposits of Denmark have been accumulated in the 
hollows of the older Alluvium, and vary in thickness from ten 
to thirty feet. The lowest stratum, of two or three feet in thick- 
ness, is entirely composed of the sphagnous peat, above which 
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are layers made up of marsh-plants, shrubs, and trees of vari- 
ous kinds in addition. The Scotch fir is not now known to ex- 
ist in Denmark, but the oak still flourishes, though scarce, while 
the beech is very common. These different trees are found at 
successively lower levels in the peat. The shell mounds are 
refuse heaps, where the shells of the oyster, cockle, and other ed- 
ible mollusks are thrown, together with the bones of mammals, 
birds, and fishes, which had served for food, and various other 
species of rubbish. Similar heaps are scattered along our own 
Atlantic coast from Prince Edward’s Island to Georgia. In 
both continents these heaps indicate that the oyster formerly 
flourished in abundance where it is now extremely scarce ; as 
in the brackish waters of the Baltic Sea, and on the coast of 
Maine. This fact, however, does not necessitate a very ancient 
date for the accumulation of the rubbish-heaps, since in Maine 
we can prove that the oyster became thus nearly extinct within 
the time of the white population. 

In the Denmark heaps are found the remains of such living 
mammals as the dog, deer, and seal. The bones of the wild 
bull (Bos urus, Linn.), living in the time of Julius Cesar, oc- 
cur in immense numbers, as do those of the more recently 
extinct auk (Alca impennis). But no remains have yet been 
found in them of the woolly rhinoceros, mammoth, or masto- 
don. The implements preserved are altogether of stone, and 
hence belong to the stone age. The argument that these re- 
mains are more recent than those of the stone age elsewhere, 
as in the valley of the Somme, is purely a negative one. The 
Post Pliocene animals may not have been so common in one 
place as another. The Danes have endeavored to estimate by 
the thickness of the peat-beds, and the succession of the fir, oak, 
and beech in the forests, the number of years since the begin- 
ning of the stone period. The beech flourished in Denmark at 
the time of the Roman ascendency, and does now, making a 
period of eighteen centuries. Estimating the duration of each 
variety of forest at two thousand years, they have calculated 
the total length of these periods to be six thousand years. The 
shell mounds do not afford trustworthy data for calculation. 

We cannot avoid allusion to facts respecting the growth of 
peat and of forest-trees, which do not seem to have entered 
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sufficiently into the basis of the Danish calculations. The 
growth of peat is extremely variable, even in contiguous 
swamps. It accumulates much more rapidly in the primi- 
tive forest, than after clearings have been effected; chiefly, 
perhaps, because in a wooded country rain is more common, 
as any one who has travelled in a wild northern region cannot 
have failed to notice. When aided by obstructions, such as a 
windfall or a beaver-dam, its growth progresses rapidly ; but 
when drainage has been established, and the trees removed, it 
forms very slowly. The basis of the calculation is founded 
upon the rate of growth when much of the country has been 
cleared, and must manifestly be much too small to indicate 
the amount of peat deposited in the bronze and stone ages. 

In relation to the rapidity of the succession of trees in forests, 
we can judge better in America than in Europe, because the 
primitive forest still flourishes with us in many localities, and we 
can also examine several centuries of the subsequent growth. 
The original Danish forest of Scotch fir may have been de- 
stroyed by fire in a single season, as is often the case in North 
America. The great blackened trunks would have remained as 
monuments of the calamity for half a century, when they would 
have been replaced essentially by the “ second growth,” which, 
with us, consists of birch, poplar, and similar trees. In two or 
three centuries, the new forest would have become thoroughly 
established, but for the most part composed of different trees 
from our second growth. In Denmark, the second forest seems 
to have been of oak, which must have flourished for a long pe- 
riod, and, if not destroyed by human agency, could be replaced 
only by another variety of tree, better adapted to the soil and 
climate. The draft of the substances from the soil fitted for 
the sustenance of one particular kind of tree would, in the 
course of centuries, leave some other inorganic element pre- 
dominant, better suited for the growth of some other tree. In 
Denmark, oaks were apparently succeeded by beeches, both of 
which extend themselves very slowly. But it does not agree 
with our observations to expect that the whole forest would 
have been made up exclusively of either firs, oaks, or beeches. 
Our primitive forests commonly contain a “ mixed growth” : 
it is generally very limited valleys or hill-tops that are covered 
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by only one kind of tree. Pine, spruce, juniper, and maple 
are intermixed in equal proportions in some regions, while 
oak, hickory, and chestnut predominate elsewhere. Observa- 
tion would therefore indicate the probability of a mixed 
growth in the stone and the bronze, as well as in the iron age. 
For this reason, we must leave a margin in our calculations 
of time from the succession of forests; certain districts having 
the oaks predominating longer than others, may have been 
those taken for the calculation. Estimating from these new 
stand-points, we may say that the minimum time required to 
produce the changes observed in the Danish forests may be 
two thousand years, and the maximum that assumed by the 
antiquaries as the mean. The medium between the natural 
extremes will therefore reduce the assumed sum by one or 
two thousand years. 

Another interesting class of remains described by Lyell are 
the ancient Swiss Lake Dwellings, built upon piles. About ten 
years ago, during a very dry season, the citizens of Meilen, on 
the Lake of Zurich, resolved to add to their landed possessions 
by dredging mud from one portion of the bottom of the lake, 
and accumulating the alluvium so abundantly in the shallow- 
er regions that a meadow should be formed. During these 
dredging operations, they found many piles driven deeply into 
the mud, together with numerous articles of domestic use, 
such as hammers, axes, celts, fragments of pottery, charred 
wood, and bones. Subsequent researches by archeologists in 
Western and Central Switzerland, where these lake dwellings 
were chiefly situated, brought to light bronze implements, 
arrow-heads, fishing-gear, canoes, — not of birch-bark, but hol- 
lowed out of logs, — ornaments, amber, remains of wheat, 
barley, apples, pears, plums, raspberries, hazel-nuts, beech- 
nuts, and even iron instruments, and bronze and silver coins 
of Greek manufacture. The animal remains found were such 
as the following: twenty-four species of wild mammals, be- 
sides several domesticated mammals, eighteen species of birds, 
three of reptiles, and nine of fresh-water fish. All these fifty- 
four species are now living in Europe, except the wild bull, 
Bos primigenius. They were such animals as the bear, 
badger, polecat, ermine, weasel, fox, hare, beaver, stag, deer, 
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elk, chamois, and the aurochs, or Lithuanian bison. Many of 
their bones had been split by some sharp instrument, as if to 
obtain the marrow. Skulls of men have been found sparingly 
among the earliest of these remains, which do not differ per- 
ceptibly from those of the Swiss of the present day. 

The earliest known notice of lake dwellings is given by 
Herodotus, of the Peonians, a Thracian tribe, who used these 
habitations about 520 B. C. At the present day the Papoos, in 
New Guinea, construct similar dwellings. The latest period to 
which the Swiss examples are referred is the sixth century of 
our era; but Keller says that so late as the last century there 
were several fishing-huts constructed upon the same plan on 
the river Limmat, near Zurich. The published descriptions 
of the modern lake dwellings have furnished archeologists 
with abundant material from which to restore the ancient vil- 
lages of the Swiss. Their habitations were like modern ware- 
houses, built on wharves resting upon piles near the shore, in 
shallow water, and connected with the land by narrow and 
slender platforms. Many of the buildings were circular. It 
is believed that no less than three hundred wooden huts were 
sometimes comprised in a settlement which must have con- 
tained at least a thousand inhabitants. 

The age of the oldest relic of the stone age in Switzerland has 
been calculated, from the thickness of the delta of the Tiniére, 
a tributary torrent of the Lake of Geneva, to be from five to 
seven thousand years. Similar results flow from a calculation 
of the time required to produce morasses, which in some local- 
ities have been filled up between an ancient shore and the 
dwellings. Numerous evidences of lake dwellings have been 
recently discovered and partially explored in Ireland. 

Other remains of the Recent Period noticed are the Egyp- 
tian relics in the valley of the Nile, the ancient mounds of the 
Mississippi valley, and remains dug out of the Florida coral 
reefs. The trustworthiness of the calculation of the time re- 
quired for the deposition of the Nile mud may be learned by 
comparison with archeological monuments and the writings 
of the earliest historians. According to the most recent con- 
clusions of Egyptologists, the oldest of the monuments were 
erected not long after the epoch of the Noachian Deluge. But 
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Bunsen ascribes the age of Menes, the first Egyptian king, to 
3643 B. C., and Lepsius to 3893 B. C., or, at the most, about 
six hundred years earlier than the era of the Deluge, accord- 
ing to the Septuagint version. No one will for a moment pre- 
tend that the age of man in Egypt is essentially greater than 
that assigned by Lepsius to the first of the mortal kings. The 
geological calculations of the age of bricks dug from the depth 
of sixty and seventy-two feet, made in good faith upon the 
uniformitarian theory, assign to them respectively an antiquity 
of 12,000 and 30,000 years, or from 5,000 to 23,000 years in 
excess of the maximum estimate made by Egyptologists. The 
natural conclusion from this discrepancy agrees with that of 
many eminent geologists years ago, that the data relied upon 
for the geological calculations are not worthy of reliance. And 
if this be true in regard to the calculation of time from the 
thickness of alluvial deposits in Egypt, may there not be a 
similar error in calculations based upon corresponding data 
elsewhere? Without anticipating the discussion of this branch 
of our subject, we will simply say now, that, by granting the 
average per cent of error in the Egyptian examples to be the 
correct discount for all other cases of like nature, the figures 
would sometimes become wonderfully reduced. 

The remains of man in the basin of the Mississippi are but 
briefly described, — only so far as to show that the builders of 
the mounds belonged to the bronze (copper) age, and may 
have belonged to a different race from the later copper-colored 
Indians of the Eastern States, — probably to the same with the 
ancient Mexicans. The calculations of the age of the mounds 
rest upon the age of the trees growing upon them, and the sup- 
position that these trees had been preceded by others. No 
very great antiquity has thus been attained. Too much reli- 
ance has been placed upon the stories of the great age of 
the Indian skeleton excavated from under the Gas-Works at 
New Orleans, at a depth of sixteen feet, and beneath four cy- 
press forests, and, according to Doctor Dowler, having an age 
of 57,600 years ; — also, on the great antiquity — 10,000 years 
—of the human remains found by Count Pourtalis in the 
Florida coral reefs. Lyell places little confidence in these 
cases, while few American geologists regard them even as 
highly as he does. 
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A very valuable fact is communicated by Sir Charles, near 
the close of his remarks upon the Recent Period. Upon the 
best of evidence, the proof is accumulated that upon both the 
eastern and western coasts of Scotland there has been an ele- 
vation of the land from twenty-five to twenty-seven feet during 
the past seventeen centuries. The evidence consists partly in 
the elevated position of the wall of Antoninus, and of ancient 
Roman harbors above tide-water, and partly in the existence 
of a raised sea-beach along both shores. These facts throw 
light upon the age of the buried canoes dug up in the streets 
of Glasgow, and the numerous other works of art found in 
that vicinity, which would have been by the antiquary referred 
to a much older epoch had we not irrefragable evidence that 
this region was under water as late as the time of the Roman 
occupation. The supposition of similar changes of level in 
other European countries where human relics have been dis- 
covered would illumine many obscurities; and as the coast- 
levels are constantly changing, those who assign an enormous 
antiquity to man’s existence on the earth have the greater 
difficulty in maintaining their position. 

Passing next to the discussion of the human remains found 
buried in connection with the bones of the extinct animals 
of the Post Pliocene period, we find the most important portion 
of the treatise. Remains of men are found associated with 
those of extinct bears, elephants, and other animals, in cav- 
erns, alluvial gravel, and the Joess or silt of the Rhine. Each 
of these classes of deposits deserves separate consideration. 

Until very recently, it was commonly supposed that the in- 
termixture of human remains with those of éxtinct animals 
in caves was produced accidentally, the dens of the animals 
having been selected by man as places of sepulture. Doctor 
Buckland, thirty years ago, illustrated this view in his great 
work entitled Reliquie Diluviane; and the bone-caverns 
described by him are commonly admitted to have been thus 
used. In such cases it is not strange to find the bones inter- 
mingled. A good example of the intermixture of these classes 
of remains by natural causes is found near Liége in Belgium. 
Their investigation was undertaken by Doctor Schmerling more 
than thirty years ago, and his conclusions agree with those now 
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adopted by Lyell, although the latter did not formerly accept 
them. The rock in which these caves occur is the mountain 
limestone. Where the caverns are not too small, beautiful 
sections of the strata of limestone, from two to three hundred 
feet in height, are exposed. Most of the materials in them 
appear to have been washed in through narrow fissures, whose 
upper extremities are covered with soil and gravel, so as to be 
scarcely discernible. One of these fissures near Magnée has 
been filled to the very top with sand, mud, angular and rounded 
stones, besides bones of the cave-bear. Several small chasms 
branch off from the main duct, which are also filled to the 
brim in a similar manner. These fissures are not perpendicu- 
lar, but inclined from thirty to forty degrees, having the sides 
incrusted by stalagmite, which has sometimes been broken off 
and mixed with the introduced detritus. The whole has been 
consolidated into conglomerate by means of water charged with 
carbonate of lime percolating through the mass. This re- 
agent preserves the bones. Carbonic acid is evolved by the 
action of rain-water upon the humus, or decaying mould of the 
soil. The water charged with the gas permeates the lime- 
stone, dissolves a large proportion of it, and afterwards, when 
the excess of acid has escaped, the carbonate of lime is depos- 
ited in the form of stalactite and stalagmite. But this process 
is subordinate to the pouring in of the fragments, which must 
have been effected by streams of water, such as are common 
in all limestone countries, and may have been caused by earth- 
quakes, or by changes in the course of rivers upon the surface. 

Lyell quotes examples of subterranean rivers in the vicinity, 
to show that it is legitimate to call in their agency to explain 
the phenomena. Such streams are ofter torrents, and at their 
entrance into the rock are heavily charged with sand, mud, 
snail-shells, and pebbles, but where they emerge are as clear as 
any spring-water. No less than forty of these caverns have 
been explored by Schmerling near Liége. Some of them con- 
tain two regular layers of stalagmite, separated by cave mud, 
or the slowly accumulating deposit of fine particles in the 
bottom of an excavation, induced chiefly by organic agencies. 
This indicates a diversion in the current for a while, and then 
its return to the old channel, caused, perhaps, by the choking 
39* 
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up of the second course by detritus. The bones in these caves 
have generally been rounded, some of them very much so, 
showing that they had been subjected to abrasion for some 
time, and that they might have been transported a great dis- 
tance. Other bones are preserved in their natural relations, 
so as to make it probable that they were introduced into the 
crevices when covered with flesh. The bones of the extinct 
animals found are those of the cave-bear, hyena, elephant, and 
woolly rhinoceros. Scattered among them indiscriminately are 
the bones of a multitude of living animals, far more numerous 
than the extinct ones, such as the wild-cat, beaver, wild boar, 
roe-deer, wolf, hedgehog, red deer, fox, weasel, hare, rabbit, 
mole, dormouse, water-rat, shrew, and others. The bones of 
man occur sparingly, but flint implements frequently, with 
a few manufactured from bones. There can be no doubt in 
any mind that the bones of these extinct and living animals 
were introduced into the Belgian caves simultaneously, and it 
is highly probable that we have proof here of the contempora- 
neousness of man and the other living animals with some now 
extinct. The only doubt is whether the bones of the extinct 
animals may not have been washed out of an older deposit, and 
been re-deposited in company with the bones of later species. 
It is by no means uncommon in the older formations to find 
early fossils in company with later forms, and occasionally it is 
difficult to distinguish between the imported and the native 
varieties. 

No estimate of the antiquity of the Liége skeletons is given ; 
but two reasons for a great antiquity are suggested: the first, 
that sufficient time must have elapsed for the extinction of 
the earlier species ; the second, that the configuration of the 
country must have changed considerably since the streams of 
water were enabled to pour their contents into fissures many - 
feet — in one case two hundred feet — higher than their pres- 
ent level. It should be remembered, however, that the large 
assemblage of the Eifel volcanic craters and cones is only sixty 
miles distant from these caverns, and that they were active 
very recently. A few earthquake shocks would in a very 
short time produce changes of level not ordinarily effected by 
secular variations in many thousand years. 
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A few human skulls of great interest have been taken from 
the caverns near Liége, which are made the subject of a special 
chapter, as also of much attention from Professor Huxley, in 
his late work on “ The Place of Man in Nature.” The oldest 
one came from Engis, being associated with bones of the ex- 
tinct elephant, rhinoceros, cave-bear, and tiger, on the one 
hand, and on the other with more numerous remains of such 
living animals as the bear, stag, wolf, fox, and beaver. It does 
not belong to the highest type of the enlightened Caucasian, 
but agrees well with the skulls of the more uncultivated mem 
bers of the race, or, in other words, with what we should 
imagine the Caucasian to be if reduced to a savage state, like 
the modern Australians, with whom the former owner of the 
skull is compared. Huxley is an ardent advocate of the Dar- 
winian hypothesis, but yet writes as follows concerning this 
example: ‘The question whether the Engis skull has rather 
the character of one of the high races, or of one of the lower, 
has been much disputed ; but the measuréments of an English’ 
skull, noted in the catalogue of the Hunterian Museum as 
typically Caucasian, will serve to show that both sides may be 
right, and that cranial measurements alone afford no safe in- 
dication of race.” 

The skull from Neanderthal has “ no such decided claims to 
antiquity ” as the Engis example, and yet it belonged to a more 
brutal specimen of humanity. No other bones were found in 
connection with it. It resembles the skull of an ape more than 
is usual, “ not only in the prodigious development of the super- 
ciliary prominences and the forward extension of the orbits, 
but still more in the depressed form of the brain-case, in the 
straightness of the squamosal suture, and in the complete 
retreat of the occiput forward and upward from the superior 
occipital ridges.” But its cranial capacity, from which so 
much has been claimed by the development school, falls en- 
tirely within the limits even of the English skull, the greatest 
observed capacity of which is 114 cubic inches, and the small- 
est 55, while the minjmum capacity of the Neanderthal speci- 
men is estimated at 75 inches. Some Hindoo skulls have a 
capacity of 46 cubic inches, and the very highest capacity of 
the gorilla is 34.5 cubic inches. 
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The conclusion is, that these skulls are decidedly human, 
and do not form a connecting link between man and the apes. 
Two paragraphs from Huxley will be appropriate in this con- 
nection. 
“The marked resemblances between the ancient skulls and their 
modern Australian analogues, however, have a profound interest, when 
it is recollected that the stone axe is as much the weapon and the im- 
plement of the modern as of the ancient savage; that the former turns 
the bones of the kangaroo and of the emu to the same account as the 
latter did the bones of the deer and the urus; that the Australian heaps 
up the shells of devoured shell-fish in mounds, which represent the 
‘refuse-heaps, or ‘ Kjékkenméddings, of Denmark ; and, finally, that, 
on the other side of Torres Straits, a race akin to the Australians are 
among the few people who now build their houses on pile-works, like 
those of the ancient Swiss lakes.” 

“ Finally, the comparatively large cranial capacity of the Neander- 
thal skull, overlaid though it may be by pithecoid bony walls, and the 
completely human proportions of the accompanying limb-bones, together 
with the very fair development of the Engis skull, clearly indicate that 
the first traces of the primordial stock whence man has proceeded need 
no longer be sought, by those who entertain any form of the doctrine of 
progressive development, in the newest tertiaries ; but that they may be 
looked for in an epoch more distant from the age of the Elephas primi- 
genius than that is from us.” 

The conclusion, then, to which even the advocates of the 
great antiquity of man, and his origin from the apes, are forced, 
in regard to the character of the most ape-like skulls of man 
yet discovered in all the caverns, in no respect militates against 
the commonly received opinion of man’s origin directly from 
the hands of God by creation, as a being superior to and unlike 
the highest ape. Even if it could be proved that man existed 
ten thousand years ago, his physical structure did not vary 
essentially from its present configuration. 

The most interesting and carefully explored of these caves 
in England is at Brixham in Devonshire. Its exploration was 
conducted under the auspices of the Royal Society and the 
superintendence of Mr. Pengelly. It was a new cave, never 
before explored. Its discovery was accidental, on account of 
the falling in of the roof. The north and south passages in 
this set of openings are “ fissures connected with the vertical 
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dislocation of the rocks”; but the east and west passages are 
tunnels, apparently hollowed out by water to a great extent. 
The stalagmite is confined to the north and south passages. 
Five galleries have been excavated, whose united length 
amounts to several hundred feet. Their width never exceeds 
eight feet. Some of the openings were entirely filled with 
detritus. The following is a general statement of the order 
of the deposits in these openings : — 

“1st. At the top, a layer of stalagmite varying in thickness from one 
to fifteen inches, which sometimes contained bones, such as the perfect 
antler of a reindeer, and an entire humerus of the cave-bear. 

“ 2dly. Next below, loam or bone-earth, of an ochreous red color, 
from one foot to fifteen feet in thickness. 

“ 3dly. At the bottom of all, gravel, with many rounded pebbles in 
it, probed in some places to the depth of twenty feet without its being 
pierced through, and, as it was barren of fossils, left for the most part 
unremoved.” 


The bones derived from this cave are those of the mammoth, 
rhinoceros, cave-bear, hyena, cave-lion, reindeer, horse, ox, 
some rodents, and others not determined, but chiefly extinct 
species. No human bones were anywhere found, but many 
flint knives of human manufacture were obtained, chiefly from 
the bone-earth. Fifteen good specimens in all were obtained, 
one of them thirteen feet from the surface. The clearest 
case of the coincidence of the time of the deposit of the knives 
and the bones was where a very perfect tool was found in 
close proximity to the entire left hind-leg of a cave-bear. Every 
bone of this leg was in its proper place, even to the patella and 
astragalus. It must have been introduced when covered with 
flesh, or at the farthest when its constituent bones were bound 
together by the natural ligaments. The introduction, there- 
fore, of the entire leg of the extinct bear with the flint tool, in 
Lyell’s opinion, is a very clear proof that man and the cave- 
bear were contemporaneous. This is certainly the best proved 
example we have thus far seen of the contemporaneousness of 
man with the Post Pliocene animals. The cavern was probably 
filled as the Belgian caves were. No attempt is made to com- 
pute the chronological age of the inhabitants of the Brixham 
cave. None of the bones, either in the Belgian or the English 
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caves described by Lyell, appear to have been gnawed by car- 
nivorous animals after their deposit. 

Other caves containing relics of man and of extinct animals, 
which are of great interest, are fully described by Lyell. One 
is in Somersetshire, containing flint implements like those at 
Amiens, with remains of both extinct and living mammals. 
Another, in South Wales, contains teeth of the hippopotamus, 
besides an immense number of the antlers of reindeer, and flint 
knives. Two caves in North Sicily yielded flint knives, bits of 
charcoal, burnt clay, and land shells, in connection with re- 
mains of the African hippopotamus and elephant. Lyell sug- 
gests that Sicily may have been united to Africa within the 
human period, partly because changes of level are common 
about the Mediterranean, many examples of which have been 
previously described by him, partly because an elevation of 
three hundred feet would connect Sicily and Africa by land, 
and partly because the presence of the African mammals in 
Sicily suggests the connection. 

Only one other important cave remains to be noticed, — an 
ancient burial-place of the primitive inhabitants at Aurignac, 
in the South of France. The account of it was derived from 
the writings of M. Lartet. In 1852 a laborer pursued a rabbit 
into his burrow on the steep hillside. He put his arm into the 
hole, and to his great astonishment drew out one of the long 
bones of a human skeleton. His curiosity excited, he dug 
away the talus, and discovered a cave, whose mouth was closed 
by a large slab of rock. Having removed the door, he found 
seventeen human skeletons, which had been buried appar- 
ently in a sitting posture. Astonished to hear of the occur- 
rence of so many human relics in so lonely a place, the people 
of Aurignac flocked to the spot, and the Mayor ordered the 
bones to be removed and reinterred in the parish cemetery. 
Several years afterward, Lartet explored this burial-place, and 
found outside the vault a layer of ashes and charcoal, contain- 
ing many human implements of stone and bone, and also the 
broken and gnawed bones of both extinct and living animals. 
Without doubt the ashes mark the occurrence of burial feasts, 
so common among the early Europeans. The bones of herbivo- 
rous animals outside the vault were the most numerous; and 
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the bones and coprolites of hyenas being mingled abundantly 
with them led to the inference that the hyenas used the her- 
bivorous animals for food, devouring them at this favorite 
place of resort. Seventeen species of mammals were found 
outside, and only three within the vault, — the cave-bear, the 
lion, and the pig. Among those without are the remains of 
the elephant, rhinoceros, horse, Irish stag, reindeer, aurochs, 
wild-cat, hyena, brown bear, badger, wolf, and fox, — chiefly 
extinct animals. The remains within were less injured than 
those without ; but they all lay in the earth beneath the human 
relics. 

Without further description of this interesting burial-vault, 
we must give it as our opinion that none of these phenomena 
forbid the supposition that the cave was originally inhabited 
by the extinct carnivorous animals as a den and feeding-place, 
into which they dragged their prey ; and that at a subsequent 
period the inhabitants of the vicinity cleared out a portion of 
the rubbish so accumulated, and then used it as a place of se- 
pulture, there cooking and eating their rude feasts, and break- 
ing up the bones for ornaments at the door of the sepulchre. 
Every fact stated by Lartet can be thus explained, and hence, 
without further details of a different character, the relics of 
this cavern cannot be used legitimately to prove the contem- 
poraneity of man with the fauna of the Post Pliocene period. 
It becomes us not to give in our adhesion to any uncertain 
evidence respecting the coexistence of any recent and extinct 
animals. 

Two widely separated instances of human fossils deserve no- 
tice in this connection. One is the “ fossil man of Denise,’ 
comprising the remains of more than one skeleton found in a 
volcanic breccia in Central France ; the other is a pelvic bone 
from Natchez, Mississippi. It is very difficult to ascertain the 
precise age of volcanic deposits; but in the Denise case the 
labor is relieved by the discovery of the bones of a hyena and 
a hippopotamus in the same layer; and in a lower layer are 
the bones of the Elephas meridionalis, belonging to the Plio- 
cene. The association has certainly a Post Pliocene character, 
The human skull is of the ordinary Caucasian type. The 
Natchez specimen does not need much consideration. It was 
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found in the bottom of a ravine, in company with bones of the 
mastodon and the megalonyx, all of which had been worn out 
of the banks of the ravine, but undoubtedly from different lay- 
ers, — the extinct animals from below, and the human bone 
from a grave above. Such was Lyell’s opinion in 1846, though 
he is disposed to think more favorably of the contrary supposi- 
tion at present. 

Four chapters of the book are devoted to a description of the 
relics of man found in alluvial gravel. The most noted exam- 
ple is the valley of the river Somme, in the North of France. 
The principal sites of the “ diggings ” are at Abbeville, Amiens, 
and St. Acheul. The river empties into the English Channel, 
after passing in a northwest direction through Picardy. Ab- 
deville is about twelve miles from the sea, and Amiens is 
twenty-five miles farther up the valley. St. Acheul is three 
or four miles below Amiens. The valley is excavated out of 
chalk, and between Abbeville and Amiens averages about a 
mile in width, the average depth of the chalk being from two 
to three hundred feet. The bottom of the valley, from its de- 
bouchure to a point far above Amiens, is occupied by beds of 
peat; and were thirty feet thickness of this vegetable deposit 
now removed, the sea would flow up, filling the valley for miles 
above Abbeville. The twenty or thirty feet of peat at Abbe- 
ville are underlaid by gravel, probably the same as that upon 
the sides of the valley bordering the peat, containing elephants’ 
bones and flint tools, and overlaid by loam, thus forming a ter- 
race. Above this terrace is a second, upon both sides of the 
valley, similarly constructed, and holding the same kinds of fos- 
sils. The sum of the thickness of the two beds of gravel is from 
fifty to seventy: feet. The remains found at St. Acheul are also 
in a terrace, whose top is one hundred feet above the Somme, 
and a hundred and fifty feet above the sea. Lyell observes— 
and it is in accordance with the inductions of American geolo- 
gists — that the higher terraces and banks of gravel, which are 
also more remote from the bottom of the valley, are the most 
ancient. There does not seem to be any of the unmodified or 
older coarse drift in the valley of the Somme, although it ap- 
pears that ice abounded in the valley to a considerable extent 
during the stone period ; especially forming during the winter 
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a thick coating of river ice, in which the natives may have dug 
holes for fishing and other purposes. The climate must have 
been much colder then than it is now. 

Lyell regards the peat of the valley of the Somme as belong- 
ing to the Recent Period. It has yielded works of art of the 
iron and stone periods, besides the remains of a few living ani- 
mals and three human skeletons. No succession of different 
kinds of trees has yet been discovered, as in Denmark. The 
depth at which articles of Roman manufacture have been 
found is considerable ; but no satisfactory attempt is made to 
estimate the number of years occupied in the growth of the 
whole. The country now seems to be sinking, since the peat 
underlies the sand dunes of the coast. Several kinds of flint 
implements occur in the older gravel, whose manufacture ex- 
hibits different degrees of skill. The most imperfect are frag- 
ments of the chalk-flints very slightly fashioned. Then come 
the “ knives,” which are little more than chips of flint rudely 
shaped. Next are arrow-heads and oval spear-heads. The 
edges appear to have been fashioned by chipping, not by grind- 
ing, as in the case of the existing Australian stone weapons. 
They are rather like the stone tools of the North American 
Indians, used as weapons of war and chase, as well as to grub 
up roots, cut down trees, scoop out canoes, and cut holes in 
the ice. It is estimated that more than one thousand of the 
more perfect stone implements have been dug out of the gravel 
in the valley of the Somme since 1842. 

The gravel-pits © Abbeville have brought to light a great 
variety of fossils. In the lower layers are found land shells, 
fresh-water shells, marine shells, bones of the rhinoceros, ele- 
phant, and other mammals, and flint tools, —a very singular 
combination of fluvio-marine relics. The shells correspond 
perfectly with those of the mollusks now frequenting France 
and Scandinavia, except one, the Cyrena fuminalis, which no 
longer lives in Europe, but inhabits the Nile and many parts 
of Asia. The occurrence of this shell would indicate a warmer 
rather than a colder climate in the stone age, if it decides any- 
thing. The fossil mammals are the elephant, woolly rhinoce- 
ros, horse, Bos primigenius, an extinct deer, reindeer, cave- 
lion, and hyena, only one of all which species still survives. 
VOL. XCVII. — NO. 201. 40 
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No mention is made of the remains of any other living mam- 
mal, although it is regretted that the fauna has not been care- 
fully investigated. 

At St. Acheul, near Amiens, no marine remains occur, but 
the flint implements and fossil bones abound. Two species of 
elephant and a hippopotamus have left their remains here. It is 
in the terrace containing these relics that evidence of the for- 
mer presence of ice has been found. The deposit is stratified 
with great blocks of sandstone scattered through it, too large 
and angular to have been transported by water simply. The 
ledges from which they may have been derived are situated at 
the head of the valley of the Somme, and also above, the cliffs 
of chalk on the sides of the valley. No fragments of rock 
foreign to the valley have been detected in any of the gravels. 
Various contortions in the stratification are ascribed to the 
agency of ground ice. The great multitude of flint tools in 
the gravel is an argument for supposing that ice covered the 
river during long winters. Many of them would naturally 
have been lost in the fishing-holes, or dropped upon the sur- 
face in the snow, or, if manufactured during the inactive cold 
period, they might have been accumulated in large numbers. 
The evidence of ice is not detected in the very lowest layer, or 
that containing the Cyrena fluminalis. Not a single human 
bone had been found in the gravel of this valley when the 
description was written. 

Lyell also describes flint tools found with the remains of 
extinct animals in other river-valleys in France and England. 
In the valley of the Seine stone implements occur at several 
localities, and in one case the lower jaw of a man, both asso- 
ciated with elephantine relics. In the valley of the Oise, with 
flint implements and elephants’ bones, occur the remains of 
the musk-ox, now living only in the Arctic Zone. In the 
gravel deposits of the Thames are found the same assemblage 
of marine, terrestrial, and ‘fresh-water animals as on the 
Somme, including the Cyrena. It is suggested that the colder 
and warmer faunze met in this valley. Several examples of 
the discovery of flints are recorded in the Thames valley, but 
their geological position has not been determined with accura- 
cy. In the valley of the Ouse, near Bedford, are beds of gravel 
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from which the associated remains of the elephant, deer, and 
ox, fresh-water shells, and flint weapons were obtained. Clear 
evidence is here afforded that the gravel was deposited subse- 
quently to the coarse drift. Other similar examples are men- 
tioned in Suffolk. 

Since the issue of “ The Antiquity of Man,” a human jaw 
has been discovered in the gravel near Abbeville. A confer- 
ence respecting it was held in Paris, consisting of five English 
and five French savants. Three days were occupied in dis- 
cussing the question of the flint implements, or haches, and in 
the examination of the jaw. No decisive result was obtained. 
The English members of the Commission maintained the un- 
authentic character of all the haches which were yielded by 
the “black band,” and nothing was established on the other - 
side to shake their convictions. The jaw was sawed up and 
washed ; there was no infiltration of metallic matter through 
the walls of the bone, and the section was comparatively fresh- 
looking. The tooth was also very fresh. The confidence of 
some of the French members of the Commission was seriously 
shaken by the characters yielded by the jaw, while, so far as 
internal evidence went, it was wanting in every appearance 
which commonly distinguishes fossil bones, and especially 
those found elsewhere in the Somme deposits. The confer- 
ence adjourned to Abbeville. Here haches were disengaged 
from one of the gravel-pits, under the very eyes of the Com- 
mission, and direct testimony to the actual occurrence of the 
jaw in the black band was brought forward to their satisfaction. 
But they disagreed as to the age of the jaw itself. Two of 
the English members gave their opinion that the jaw could not 
be of great antiquity; that the “internal condition of the 
bone is wholly irreconcilable with an antiquity equal to that 
assigned to the deposits in which it was found.” It came 
from the higher deposits, which are the oldest of all the Somme 
beds. At a meeting of the Academy of Sciences, held subse- 
quently, the French members of the Commission reported the 
results of their proceedings, and did ample justice to the 
candor and frankness of their English opponents. During 
the proceedings, the veteran geologist, M. Elie de Beaumont, 
stated that, in his opinion, this gravel deposit did not belong 
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to the Quaternary or Diluvian age at all, but that it was a 
member of the terrains meubles of the actual or modern 
period, in which he would not be in the least surprised if 
human bones were found ; adding, moreover, that he did not 
believe in the asserted existence of man as a contemporary of 
the extinct elephants. 

We will not comment upon the worth of the evidence drawn 
from the alluvial gravels for the contemporaneity of man 
with the extinct elephants, since those who have carefully ex- 
amined the deposits in person arrive at widely divergent con- 
clusions, and upon this side of the Atlantic we can only follow 
opinions without examination of the phenomena. Should it 
be ultimately proved that Lyell and others are in gross error, it 
- would not be an anomaly in geological science. Geologists 
can refer to important changes of views on subjects equally 
intricate with this, within the past decade. At the outset of 
the discovery of important phenomena, theories vary from one 
extreme to another, and it is only after years of toil and dis- 
cussion that the golden mean of truth is attained, and the ex- 
treme views become modified. 

In only one other variety of deposit have human remains 
been found, and that is in the loess of the Rhine. Lyell sup- 
poses that the Glaciers of the Alps formerly extended much 
farther north than their present limits, and that the impalpa- 
ble powder washed from the moraines was carried onward by 
currents, and finally deposited in still water. It is a fine, black 
mud, like that of the Nile, Ganges, and Mississippi, deposited 
so continuously that no stratification is apparent. Land shells 
are often found in it. The loess of the Rhine extends nearly 
to its mouth. It varies from ten to thirty feet in thickness, 
and near Brussels caps some of the hills at the elevation of 
three hundred feet above the ocean. The elephant and the 
rhinoceros are characteristic of the loess throughout the whole 
basin. It is generally underlaid by gravel. Oscillations of 
level are required to explain the accumulation and denudation 
of this silt. 

It is on the banks of the Meuse, a tributary of the Rhine, at 
Maestricht, that a human lower-jaw with teeth was found 
about the year 1820. It was taken from an excavation sixty 
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feet deep, made for a canal, the lower forty feet of the bank 
consisting of gravel. The jaw was found one foot above the 
gravel, six yards distant horizontally from an elephant’s tusk. 
Other bones obtained from nearly the same layer in this exca- 
vation were those of the elephant, deer, and ox; still others 
were found in the gravel, and a very few in the higher part 
of the loam. This is the only known example of an ancient 
human bone found in the loess. 

Six chapters of “The Antiquity of Man” relate very remotely 
to the subject indicated by the title, and need not be here dis- 
cussed, although very interesting, since they concern the glacial 
or drift period, a time confessedly long anterior to the date of 
the earliest flint implement fashioned by the hand of man. In 
them are described some new phases of drift action, the rela- 
tion of the drift to the later tertiary deposits, and the special 
action of the glaciers in different countries, as Scotland, Scan- 
dinavia, Wales, England, Switzerland, Italy, and North Amer- 
ica. It is an excellent source from which to derive the latest 
opinions entertained by an eminent philosopher respecting the 
phenomena of surface geology. Among other things, he shows 
that all glacial deposits are not of the same age, since glaciers 
have been at work in some country from the dawn of the Post 
Pliocene to the present day. The same fact had been previ- 
ously stated by one or more American geologists, and it is an 
important item to be remembered in the continuance of the 
investigation of the antiquity of man. 

The five concluding chapters, relating to the hypothesis of 
the origin of species by transmutation, deserve brief considera- 
tion. The following is the application of the hypothesis to the 
human fossils. Man was derived from the apes. He was not 
created directly by the Deity out of the dust of the earth. But 
the change of structure must have been very gradual from one 
class of these beings to the other, and therefore the transmu- 
tationist looks to the very earliest relics of the structure of 
man in the vain expectation of finding greater and greater 
approximation to the apes. If the inquirer should succeed in 
discovering such relics, the hypothesis might place itself in a 
defensive attitude. Lyell is one of those philosophers who are 
determined to devise theories for the explanation of every phe- 
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nomenon in the mental and physical world without reference 
to the creating and controlling hand of the Deity. He says, 
“ Independent creation, as it is often termed, or the direct 
intervention of the Supreme Cause, must simply be considered 
as an avowal that we deem the question to lie beyond the 
domain of science.” We differ in ¢oto from the author on this 
point. We believe that the intervention of the Supreme Cause 
is the first article of a true philosopher’s creed, and that the 
expression of Scripture, “ If any man will do his will, he shall 
know of the doctrine,” applies to scientific as well as religious 
truth ; while those who do not humbly apply to the Divine 
source for illumination may be left to grope their own way by 
the light of their own enfeebled reason, and thus be led into 
the mazes of error. 

Lyell, in his treatment of this hypothesis, first reviews the 
history of the different views of the origin of species; namely, 
of Lamarck’s development theory, Darwin’s transmutation the- 
ory, and the more common progression theory. He tells us 
why he formerly opposed Lamarck’s views, and why he now 
thinks well of Darwin’s conclusions. Then he endeavors to 
answer several general and specific objections to the transmu- 
tation of species, not as a systematic defence, but an inciden- 
tal help. The question of the origin of languages occupies 
a separate chapter, in which he draws a minute comparison 
between the variations of dialects and languages and the vari- 
ations of species, and very illogically derives an argument for 
the origin of species by selection from the origin of dialects 
by means of human selection, thus confounding together men- 
tal and physical laws. Last of all, he applies the hypothesis 
of transmutation to man, not exactly indorsing the hideous 
doctrines involved in it, but showing more care to argue in 
favor of the development views than against them. None of 
the strong points against transmutation are presented, so that 
one cannot avoid the impression that the author leans towards 
the view that man is a lineal descendant from the apes, and 
has derived all his mental and spiritual powers, by purely nat- 
ural processes, from whatever of intellectuality and spiritu- 
ality exists in a latent form in the brutes. The grand organ 
by which this improvement is supposed to be effected, is the 
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power of speech. Man can thus transmit his experience to his 
fellows, and every generation can improve upon the preceding. 

The fallacy of the attempt to derive man from the apes may 
be seen by examining the zodlogical distinctions between them 
recently so clearly set forth by Professor Dana, and we need 
offer no other argument against transmution ; for if the hy- 
pothesis fails in the most essential link, the whole structure is 
destroyed. We have already quoted from Huxley the admis- 
sion that no fossil human remains yet found depart widely 
from the Caucasian type, and that for at least ten thousand 
years, according to Lyell’s calculation, so that the species can 
but be regarded as permanent, on their own reckoning. 

In the classification of the Animal Kingdom, we have first 
the five grand types, then the classes, and, thirdly, the orders. 
Classes are characterized by the manner in which the plan of 
the structure of the respective types is executed, and orders are 
characterized by the degrees of the complication of the class 
structure. The differences between man and the gorilla — the 
most perfect ape — are those of degree. Consequently man con- 
stitutes by himself a distinct zodlogical order, called Bimana 
(Blumenbach), Archencephala (Owen), or Archont (Dana). 
Now, if man belongs to a distinct order from the apes, you can- 
not transform one into the other short of a score of gradations, 
which are entirely wanting in nature. The ape has four feet 
resembling hands; man has two hands and two feet. Man is 
the sole animal that uses only two extremities for locomotion, 
— birds not excepted, because their forward extremities, being 
changed to wings, are used for a higher degree of locomotion. 
Man’s anterior extremities have been transferred from the loco- 
motive to the cephalic series; that is, are made to attend to 
the wants of the head exclusively, and not to assist in locomo- 
tion also, as in the apes. Man’s hands supply the cravings of 
appetite, and execute the desires of the mind, —the latter 
wants never being attained by the brutes. The anterior ex- 
tremities of the apes assist in locomotion, not one of them 
walking erect naturally. And the erect posture of man is the 
natural effect of his superior physical structure. Now this 
cephalization, this subordination of the members and struc- 
ture of the anterior part of the body to the head, is a differ- 
ence in degree, constituting an order. 
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Dana has recently shown, in several articles, that the same 
cephalic distinctions exist throughout the animal kingdom, 
have actually been made the basis of classification in certain 
classes, and should be of the whole. Take the class of Crus- 
tacea, or crabs, for an example, which embraces three orders. 
In the highest order, the Decapods, such as the common crabs 
and lobsters, there are five pairs of feet and siz pairs of mouth 
organs. In the next order, Tetradecapods, the fourteen-footed 
species, such as small cetacean parasites, there are seven pairs 
of feet and four pairs of mouth organs. The second division 
has therefore gained two pairs of feet, and the mouth has lost 
two of the organs which, in the animals of the first order, 
served to supply it with food, or, in other words, two pairs 
have passed from the cephalic to the locomotive series. In 
the lowest order, the Entomostracans, the mouth organs are 
even less numerous than in the second. There are several 
other elements to be taken into account in ascertaining the 
exact place of each order in every class; but we have pre- 
sented enough to illustrate the principle of cephalization, and 
to show the error of those who refer man to the same order 
with the apes. Professor Dana deserves the gratitude of phi- 
losophers for the skill with which he has originated and devel- 
oped this grand criterion of degree in classification. 

We cannot better close our article than by adverting to the 
conclusions which seem to flow naturally from this discussion. 

1. It is extremely probable that the entire existing faunas 
and floras, including man, were introduced in the latter part of 
the Post Pliocene period. The greater part of the earlier Post 
Pliocene group continued to exist while a number of new spe- 
cies were introduced. It is a great error to infer that man 
has existed for a very long period because he and his asso- 
ciates were contemporaneous with the mastodon. The earlier 
species continued to exist a long time after man’s entrance upon 
the stage, and are not yet entirely extinct. Let us look at a 
few examples. Ninety-five per cent or more of the Post Plio- 
cene mollusks are still living. The following are some of the 
living mammalian contemporaries of the hyena and rhinoce- 
ros: the red deer, roe, reindeer, aurochs, wild-cat, bear, wild 
boar, wolf, fox, weasel, beaver, hare, rabbit, hedgehog, mole, 
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dormouse, field-mouse, water-rat, shrew. On the other hand, 
many Post Pliocene animals have become extinct within the 
time of written history. Sixteen species of birds have recently 
become extinct, and another, the great auk (Alca impennis), 
has not been seen alive within the present century, although 
its remains are exceedingly abundant in some alluvial deposits. 
The Dodo and Solitaire of Mauritius were alive two hundred 
years ago. Eleven species of Dinornis, the Notornis and Ap- 
teryx of New Zealand, and the piornis of Madagascar, have 
also passed away recently, chiefly, perhaps, by the hand of 
man. The large Sirenia Rhytina is not now found living, 
and the Arctic musk-ox is on the point of extinction. The Bos 
primigenius existed till the time of Julius Cesar. The great 
Irish stag probably lived much longer than many of his earlier 
contemporaries. The aurochs would have become extinct long 
ago, did not legal enactments preserve a few in a forest in Li- 
thuania. One of the mammoths was introduced in the Newer 
Pliocene, and lived to be contemporary with man for a time. 
The question has arisenin some minds, whether the human 
contemporaries of the mammoth were different from the living 
races. No great peculiarities have been detected in their 
bones, but it is certain they must have been an uncivilized 
and barbarous race, and hence may have deteriorated for a 
time, like all savage tribes. Some authors think that the hu- 
man contemporaries of the mammoth may have belonged to a 
different species from the living races. If it can be proved 
that the Post Pliocene period terminated with the introduction 
of the now living species, this would be a plausible theory, re- 
moving all difficulties ; and we may have Scriptural hints of it 
in references to beings “ which kept not their first estate,’ who 
had evidently sojourned for a time in some terrestrial abode. 
Should this view ever be extensively adopted, many interesting 
speculations may be originated respecting the duration, histo- 
ry, and extinction of these primeval inhabitants of the globe. 
But we have in our country a few glimpses of the late his- 
tory of the mastodon, sufficient to suggest his existence within 
a comparatively brief period. One of the finest specimens of 
the bones of this animal ever exhumed were dug out of a peat- 
bog in Newburg, N. Y., in 1845, and are now exhibited in 
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Dr. Warren’s collection in Boston. The bones were remarka- 
bly fresh when found, and even the masticated twigs of which 
his last meal was composed were preserved in the interior. 
The animal had become mired in a bog, doubtless when in 
quest of his favorite food. His immense weight caused him to 
sink so deep in the marl and peat that extrication was impossi- 
ble. The bones rested chiefly in a marl bed, like those which are 
forming every day. Above this was a bed of peat about three 
feet thick. We have no means of knowing the rate of growth 
of peat in this country ; but by assuming a rate rejected by 
Lyell as too small for the valley of the Somme, a brief calcula- 
tion shows that three or four thousand years would be a suffi- 
cient time for its growth ; and this would seem to be an exag- 
geration. It would not be strange, indeed, if the gigantic ani- 
mal had become mired some time after the peat had begun to 
form, and had sunk entirely through the higher stratum. The 
account of the mastodon found in Gasconade County, Missouri, 
has an air of probability attached to it. The animal had ap- 
parently become mired in a swamp, and was then killed by the 
Indians with stones and weapons, and a fire kindled over his 
body. A large number of stones, from two to twenty-five 
pounds each in weight, had been brought together from a dis- 
tance of several hundred yards, “ evidently thrown with the 
intention of hitting some object.” Intermixed with burned 
wood and burned bones were broken spears, axes, and knives 
of stone. The fire seemed to have been greatest upon the head 
and neck. Even fragments of what appeared to be the skin 
were found among the rocks. The Indians have traditions of 
the appearance of an immense animal in the Ohio country, 
which Thomas Jefferson, the discoverer of the megalonyx in 
this country, refers to the mastodon, in his “ Notes on Vir- 
ginia.” The South American Indians, too, have their tradi- 
tions of a giant bear called the naked bear, and another animal 
wonderfully like the Jeffersonian megalonyx. Other North 
American legends speak of the great elk or buffalo, which, be- 
sides enormous horns (tusks), had an arm protruding from its 
shoulder, with a hand at its extremity (proboscis). Lyell, in 
speaking of extinct quadrupeds of this country, in his ‘‘ Second 
Visit to the United States,” says, ‘“‘ That they were extermi- 
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nated by the arrows of the Indian hunter is the first idea pre- 
sented to the mind of almost every naturalist.” 

Within a hundred years the entire carcasses of an elephant 
and a rhinoceros have been dug out of the frozen mud of Sibe- 
ria. The former was protected from the cold by an abundance 
of long hair. Its flesh was eaten by dogs when discovered. 
The impression derived from all these examples is certainly, 
that some of these gigantic animals have lived almost to our 
time, although the facts known to us are not sufficient to 
authorize us to believe in the proposition as demonstrated. 
This branch of the subject has not received the attention it 
deserves. 

2. The epoch of the Noachian Deluge may have terminated 
the Post Pliocene age. Groups of animals may become extinct 
in any of the following ways: by a change of level, either a 
depression or elevation ; by variation of temperature by means 
of volcanic eruptions or climatic changes ; or perhaps by the 
gradual dying out of a species for the want of vital energy. 
These causes, when acting with sufficient intensity to produce 
extermination, are called catastrophes. The extermination 
may be partial or entire. Now, if it can be shown that at the 
time of the deluge there were great changes in elevation, in 
climate, or in the level of water, we have evidence of the exist- 
ence of agencies sufficient to produce a catastrophe, and may 
ascribe to it the disappearance of so many of the Post Pliocene 
animals. There are no marks of physical change upon the 
earth which the geologist can unhesitatingly refer to the 
agency of the Noachian deluge. So temporary was its con- 
tinuance, that we must rely upon human testimony as the sole 
proof of its occurrence. 

Upon the supposition that the epoch of the Deluge marks 
the conclusion of the Post Pliocene period, we will bring to- 
gether in parallel columns the chronology of man in years, 
according to written records and the geological classifications 
of the most recent periods, placing in the same line all syn- 
chronous epochs. We use the classifications of Lyell, Hitch- 
cock, and Guyot. Another column will show the percentage 
of living species of molluscous animals found in several of the 
periods. The table will illustrate the relations of the events 
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much better than many paragraphs of explanation. It enumer- 
ates all the periods of Cenozoic time, which is the latest of the 
three great periods of life upon the earth, and the age of 
mammals. Not a relic of a single living animal has been 
taken from any deposit earlier than the Eocene. 
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It is worthy of note that the times of the stone, bronze, and 
iron ages of different nations do not synchronize. The Papu- 
ans, and some of the North American Indians, have not yet 
passed through their stone age. Others, like the Greeks and 
Romans, entered upon the age of iron very early in their his- 
tory. Hence the length of any age in one country is no crite- 
rion for the duration of the corresponding period in another. 
The most trustworthy source of information upon questions 
of chronology is human history, whether monumental or writ- 
ten. One can thus determine the length of the respective 
stone, bronze, and iron ages in most European, many Asiatic, 
some African, and most American countries. A little arche- 
ological research would develop many interesting details of 
early national history. 

3. The geological mode of calculation by years is not very 
authentic. An instance of its imperfection by the side of the 
Egyptian records has already been noticed. There are too 
many variable quantities in all geological calculations, whose 
exact limits cannot be accurately determined. Although it is 
not commonly understood, geologists are aware that Sir Charles 
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Lyell’s reasonings upon the antiquity of man are based upon 
a fallacious theory ; and that his reputation as a geologist has 
been acquired largely by the ability with which he has de- 
fended his favorite views. His “ Principles of Geology,” an 
octavo of more than eight hundred pages of small print, is 
chiefly a defence of this “ uniformitarian theory.” Grant the 
truth of the theory, his conclusions respecting the great an- 
tiquity of man inevitably follow. Establish the soundness of 
the doctrine of a diversity in the infenseness with which geo- 
logical agencies have operated during the past history of the 
earth, and you have destroyed the ground of his conclusions, 
and rendered the reduction of geological periods into solar 
years a matter of extreme difficulty. Understanding, there- 
fore, the ground of Lyell’s conclusions, we need not be so 
easily led away by the plausible nature of his arguments. 

One of the assumptions upon which the reasoning in “ The 
Antiquity of Man” is based is, that the rate with which changes 
are now going on in the earth’s crust must be taken for our 
standard of estimate for all the ancient life periods. Another 
assumption is, that a great length of time has intervened be- 
tween the formation of the strata pertaining to each successive 
period, and that the changes of life have not been sudden, but 
that the old species have gradually died out, one by one, to be 
exchanged for new forms at the same rate. 

To these uniformitarian views we object, first, because they 
depreciate the very basis and standard of calculation, namely, 
the thickness of deposit. They really suppose more variety 
than the contrary view, by inserting indefinite periods of re- 
pose between periods of activity. 

We object to these views, secondly, because we have no evi- 
dence of the gradual introduction of new species as fast as 
old species disappear. Examples of the extinction of thirty- 
seven species of birds and mammals in the Recent Period have 
been mentioned. Where are the new forms that have been 
subsequently introduced to take their places? 

We object to these uniformitarian views, thirdly, because 
the agencies acting with variable intensity are too numerous 
to admit of accurate calculation on the ground of uniform 
operation. Had we the means of knowing the exact amount 
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of variation in every case, the calculation would be easy. The 
following are examples of the variable quantities. The calcu- 
lation of time from the succession of forests depends upon a di- 
versity of circumstances, as the character of the soil, liability to 
destruction from fire, the rate at which different kinds of trees 
spread themselves by seed, and the degree of competition 
among different species. The time calculated in one case 
would be fourfold that of another. The rate of the growth 
of peat depends upon tlie amount of moisture present from 
the atmosphere and in the soil. A deposit in one degree of 
latitude may increase twice as fast as one in the next parallel. 
The rate of accumulation of alluvial deposits is very variable. 
Those who have observed the accumulations in alluvial valleys 
very well know that in one year a sand deposit may be ten 
times as great as in any other year; and that the times of 
abundant and meagre deposits are regulated by no known law. 
Another variable is the rate and continuance for ages of a 
change in the comparative levels of land and water, than 
which no cause exerts a greater influence in accumulating 
detritus, whether in large or small quantity ; and we may also 
say, that no other agency acts so capriciously. Another dis- 
turbing element in the calculation of geological time is the cli- 
mate. Abrading agencies act with greater intensity in cold 
than warm climates, and Lyell’s researches go to show a later 
extension of a sub-arctic climate in the Northern regions than 
has been commonly supposed. Other variables might be ad- 
duced ; but we have certainly specified a sufficient number of 
examples to satisfy any one that the basis of calculation of 
solar years upon geological data is not to be confided in. Nor 
can the average amount of possible variations be assumed as 
the correct sum, since we are uncertain whether the disturbing 
agencies have or have not operated; and hence the average 
may be too great or too small. No questions are so often put 
to the geologist by the community as chronological questions 
like these: How many years is it since the Connecticut 
birds left their tracks in the mud? How long is it since the 
mammoth flourished? And few questions can be so unsatis- 
factorily answered. The geologist calculates by periods, not 
by years. His part is to decide upon the synchronism of or- 






























ganic beings; for example, whether the Connecticut birds 
were contemporary with the Saurians of the Jurassic or the 
Labyrinthodonts of the Triassic series; while he would reply 
to the first question, that the birds existed so many periods 
previously to the historic era. 

4. Man did not appear upon the globe until a very late 
epoch of the Alluvial period, and geology cannot point out a 
single example of an animal introduced later than man. It 
was fitting that the monarch of the animal kingdom should be 
introduced into a world whose valleys, plains, and rivers had 
been already inhabited by successive economies of life, yet all 
inferior to himself. Many excellent men have been troubled 
by the apparent collisions between science and the Bible; but 
so long as the conclusions of geology are as harmonious with 
the sacred record of the creation as in the present instance, 
they need not fear. The Pentateuch represents man as the 
latest born of organisms, so does geology ; but the Pentateuch 
does not say that the Post Pliocene animals all became extinct 
before his creation, as many authors seem to have inferred. 





Art. IX.— A Treatise on Hygiene, with special Reference to 
the Military Service. By Witu1am A. Hammonp, M. D., 
Surgeon-General U. S. Army. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 1863. 8vo. pp. 596. 


WueEN some future historian shall narrate the cruel tale of 
the great civil war in America, among the scenes of horror 
and suffering which always go to make up that “sum of all 
evils ” there will be found to soften his theme many incidents, 
not only of heroism and patriotism, but also of humanity 
advanced, of the welfare of the sick and wounded promoted, 
and of knowledge in the sacred art of healing enlarged. The 
reviewer of these fields will see, not only battles and slaughter, 
imprisonment and want, but the divine offices of benevolence 
performed by hundreds of self-sacrificing men of all ages ; the 
sick and wounded tended in gigantic hospitals, where modern 
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science, hygiene, and personal devotion have combined to build 
and administer sick-wards more commodious and more whole- 
some than have ever been erected in time of war before. Cer- 
tainly, while we should humble ourselves over our sins of 
intolerance, arrogance, and Pharisaism, which have rendered 
the causes of this unnatural contest to some degree mutual, 
both North and South, we may claim some reason for expia- 
tion, not alone in the sacrifices of dear lives which we have 
lost, but in our successful efforts to heal and comfort those 
who have offered their bodies to wounds and to malaria for 
our sake. 

It is with such feelings that we welcome the book before us, 
and that we hope to study it, in a brief review, with both inter- 
est and profit to ourreaders. We should naturally, also, be 
disposed to receive with kindly criticism one who has stolen 
from his moments of repose, in the midst of arduous executive 
duties, the time and labor to compile a treatise on Hygiene for 
his brother-workers. The Surgeon-General best explains for 
himself, in his Preface, the reasons which urged him to issue 
this book : — 


“If I had not believed that a great necessity existed for a treatise 
upon some of the principal subjects of hygiene, I certainly should not, 
in addition to my onerous public duties, have undertaken the task of 
preparing the present volume. That a growing attention to the subject 
of sanitary science is being manifested, cannot be doubted. The most 
intelligent members of the medical profession recognize the principle, 
that their efforts should be directed more especially to the prevention 
of disease than to its cure ; and the people, who are rarely slow to com- 
prehend matters which it is to their advantage to know, are beginning 
to appreciate the same fact. ..... The nation had entered upon a war 
for the preservation of its liberties, the most gigantic ever undertaken 
in the history of the world. Hundreds of thousands, from the boy to 
the old man, had devoted themselves to the service of their country, — 
men, whose value to the State could not be estimated, and upon whom 
its future greatness, both in war and peace, in a great measure de- 
pended. Thousands of physicians had been found to take the medical 
charge of the armies created, — many of them well known for their 
professional eminence, and others, by far the greater number, young 
and inexperienced, though not lacking the will and the ability to do 
their whole duty, when that duty was pointed out to them. ..... In 
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the military service, more than any other, a knowledge of the means of 
preventing disease and of facilitating recovery by methods other than 
the mere administration of drugs, is necessary. Armies are often so 
situated that their salvation depends upon the knowledge which the 
medical officer may possess ; and it never happens that some important 
application of hygienic principles cannot be made to them by those 
who are charged with their medical superintendence. But though 
many excellent treatises upon individual hygiene are to be met with in 
the French and German languages, there is not one to be found in the 
English tongue There was no work, then, to which I could refer 
those who came to me for information which I had no time to give 
them as fully as was desirable ; and as I had for several years given a 
large portion of my leisure to the study of hygiene, — rather, however, 
in a desultory way than with any systematic objects in view, — I con- 
cluded to devote the hours which would otherwise have been passed in 
rest, in preparing a volume upon the more important subjects belonging 
to the science of hygiene, especially those which have a bearing upon 
the military service.” — pp. vii. —ix. 

This work is from the press of Lippincott & Co. of Philadel- 
phia, and the reader owes them his thanks for the fair paper, 
and the large type in which it is printed. The general execu- 
tion of the book is excellent. Seventy-four illustrations en- 
liven its pages. The diagrams, ground-plans, and elevations 
of various hospitals leave nothing to be desired ; and alto- 
gether it is issued in a style to do credit to the originality and 
worth of its contents. 

In his general order of subjects, the author treats, first, of 
the examination of recruits ; secondly, of agents inherent in the 
organism which affect the hygienic condition of man, such as 
race, temperament, idiosyncrasy, age, sex, hereditary tenden- 
cies, habits, and constitution; thirdly, of agents external to 
the organism which act upon the health of man, such as the 
atmosphere, temperature, light, electricity, water, soil, climate, 
and acclimation. A large space is next devoted to hospitals ; 
and, finally, barracks, camps, food, and clothing are treated of 
at considerable length. 

It is obviously impossible, in a short review, to examine all 
these subjects in detail. We propose, therefore, to devote a 
few pages to the more important of the “ external agents,”’ 
and then to give our main attention to the subject of hospitals, 
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both on account of the paramount importance of this subject 
to the soldier and the country, and because Dr. Hammond 
evidently regards it as we do, since he has devoted one fourth 
of his space to hospitals alone. We may venture to speak of 
them, also, to some degree ex cathedra, having been connected 
in a surgical capacity with a military hospital in Washington, 
and having resided in it several months. It is our hope to 
correct, from the recollections of our personal experience, 
some misconceptions which have prevailed about the abuses of 
hospitals. At the same time, we shall not hesitate to speak 
freely of the faults which exist. 

In his chapter on the examination of recruits, Dr. Ham- 
mond is necessarily less full than the very complete “ Manual 
for the Recruiting Service ” of Surgeon Tripler. On some 
points, however, as the various means of measuring the chest 
and estimating the vital capacity, he is very minute. We are 
glad to see him take strong grounds against the suicidal policy 
of raising an army on paper, by the careless examination of 
recruits. A weak, malformed, or sickly soldier, he says, is not 
only useless, but a positive encumbrance. Not only is he in- 
capable of performing the duty required of him, but his fre- 
quent attacks of indisposition demand the services of others in 
taking care of him, and add to the immobility which attends 
all armies. Thousands of incapacitated men were, in the early 
stages of the war, allowed to enter the army, to be discharged 
after a few weeks’ service, most of which had been passed in 
the hospital. Many did not march five miles before breaking 
down, and not a few never shouldered a musket at all. In 
a hospital of six hundred beds were discovered, at one time, 
fifty-two cases of inguinal hernia, in men who had undergone 
very little hardship. In several regiments medical inspection 
was performed by the surgeon walking down the line, and 
looking at the men as they stood in the ranks. 

Again, as to the age of recruits, our author speaks of seeing 
a boy of fifteen, enlisted as a drummer, but placed in the ranks, 
and made to earry the entire equipment of a soldier, until he 
succumbed, broken down for life. We can add to this our 
testimony, having had in the first ward placed under our care 
three soldier-boys, under sixteen, ruined with hernia, rheuma- 
tic carditis, typhoid prostration, and ‘ weak back.” 
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On the subject of race, Dr. Hammond says of the negro: — 


“ So far as his mental and physical characteristics are concerned, it 
is very doubtful if any positive advance has been made by transferring 
him to civilization. The negro of unmixed blood presents the same 
prognathous skull, the facial angle of which measures from 70° to 75° ; 
the same short, coarse, frizzled hair; the same dark skin and cast of 
features. The arms are long, the lower limbs crooked, the calf meagre, 
the os calcis prolonged posteriorly, and the foot lacking the high arch 
which characterizes this member in the European. It is not to be de- 
nied, however, that the negro is capable of considerable intellectual and 
physical development, though it seems, nevertheless, that he is alto- 
gether incapable of attaining to the highest point in either. By trans- 
ferring him to a temperate climate, he has positively lost rank physi- 
cally. The proper place to make the experiment of civilization with him 
is in the climate under which he has lived for thousands of years.” — 
p- 69. 


The experiment of making a soldier of him must be consid- 
ered as not yet completely decided. By the statistics of Brit- 
ish troops in the West Indies, colored and European, it appears 
that the negro soldier enjoys a remarkable immunity from ma- 
larial diseases, but is much more subject to phthisis than the 
white. To do the rough field-work of intrenching under a 
tropical sun, and to garrison military posts in malarious re- 
gions, he is obviously well adapted. 

On the important subject of air, our attention is called fo a 
new fact, or result of experiment, concerning carbonic acid. 
We had supposed that this gas was so heavy, that the greatest 
portion of it in the respired air of an apartment would always 
be found near the floor. But it appears that Leblanc has 
proved that the air of the Opera Comique, after a performance, 
contained more than four per cent of carbonic acid in the up- 
per part of the room, and about two per cent in the lower part. 
This peculiarity was due mainly to the upward current of a 
ventilating flue over the chandelier. Other experiments were 
not entirely confirmatory of this. But by the law of the diffu- 
sion of gases, a very extensive interchange must take place, 
though slowly. Dr. Hammond found the organic matters 
given off by the skin and lungs most abundant in the upper 
strata of a room. 
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He leans to that theory of malaria which ascribes it to 
the spores of minute fungi floating in the air, rather than to 
the old view of its production by the gaseous products of de- 
composing vegetation. There are certainly many plausible 
arguments in favor of this theory. The recent discovery by 
Dr. Salisbury of a fungus upon wheat straw, by inoculating 
with which a disease like measles is produced, and the singu- 
lar fact that large portions of whole regiments, which left home 
well and sound, were simultaneously affected by measles, seem 
to establish some connection of cause and effect. Good water, 
next to air, is the most important essential to the soldier. No 
doubt exists that malaria is conveyed by drinking-water, and 
that McClellan’s army on the Chickahominy suffered severely 
from this cause. The water of the Western rivers always 
causes a new accession of diarrhcea among old residents after 
a freshet, when mud and organic matters are kept in suspen- 
sion by the current, and have not had time to settle. Water 
may be either so full of saline matters as to keep up a constant 
derangement of the bowels; or, if stagnant, and containing 
organic impurities, it gives rise to putrid fever. Very inter- 
esting details of microscopical and chemical analysis, and of 
means of purification and filtration, are given at length; and 
the great importance of bathing to the soldier is forcibly in- 
sisted on. © 

We are far, however, from being able to assent to the crude 
pathological dictwm of our author, that “ the habitual use of 
ice-cold water, so prevalent among all classes in this country, 
is calculated to injure the tone of the stomach, and to produce 
diptheria” ! It is a matter of regret that hasty expressions of 
such a nature, without the support of any data save bare asser- 
tion, should have crept into a work which is otherwise valu- 
able, and scientific in tone. 

It is especially necessary, says our author, that the utmost 
care should be taken to secure every hygienic advantage in 
the location and construction of hospitals. Unlike other hab- 
itations, — except prisons, — the inmates are incapable of go- 
ing out to obtain fresh air and light. They must submit to 
the conditions in which they are placed, and if these are bad 
in a sanitary point of view, the evil falls upon them with much 
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greater force than upon those able-bodied persons who, though 
they may reside in insalubrious habitations, are within their 
walls for but a small portion of the day. Moreover, in hospi- 
tals numbers of sick persons — sometimes several hundreds, 
or even thousands — are brought together, affected with every 
imaginable disease and injury, and often with their bodies and 
clothing contaminated with excretions and filth, which have 
accumulated through their neglect of the simplest habits of 
cleanliness; and thus influences are at work tending still 
further to modify unfavorably the pathological conditions in 
which the inmates are placed. . 

The choice of a location is of prime importance. An ele- 
vated situation, a dry soil, accessible and pure water, free and 
open surroundings, away from the heart of cities, should, of 
course, be preferred. The neighborhood of bodies of fresh 
water, or of manufactories, is to be avoided. Permanent hos- 
pitals should be of stone ; temporary ones, of wood, — the 
walls of hard-finished plaster ; the floors of oak, and the en- 
tries of tiles, or stone. 

“ In constructing and administering a hospital, certain principles are 
to be observed : — 

Ist. That it is capable of being well ventilated. 

2d. That it is capacious enough for the number of inmates it is to 
contain. 

3d. That it admits of good drainage. 

4th. That it is provided with a sufficient number of windows. 

5th. That the kitchen, laundry, and offices are well arranged, and of 
ample size. 

6th. That efficient water-closet, ablution, and bathing accommoda- 
tions are provided. 

7th. That it is amply supplied with water, and gas or other means of 
illumination. 

8th. That the furniture of all kinds is of suitable quality. 

9th. That the officers and: attendants have their proper respective 
duties assigned to them, and that they are in number sufficient for the 
wants of the sick. 

10th. That proper rules are established for the government of the 
hospital, for the diet of the inmates, and for preserving order, and an 
efficient state of police.” — p. 310. 


Reduced to its simplest form, a hospital consists of two parts, 
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the ward and the administration. The sick are to be en- 
tirely separated from the administrative part of the building. 
In fact, they are to have a house, or series of houses, by them- 
selves. A collection of such buildings constitutes the hospital. 
The wards are grouped around the administrative department 
as anucleus. No other arrangement than that which entirely 
separates the wards from one another is worthy of considera- 
tion. This plan consists in having distinct buildings for each 
ward, connected by airy corridors, and is called the pavilion 
system. To show how far public opinion has changed about 
the construction and ventilation of hospitals, we will quote a 
brief description of a military sanitarium in the war of 1812. 


“ Dr. Tilton, Surgeon-General, with a mind possessing correct prin- 
ciples of philosophy,..... suggested hospitals upon a novel plan. 
They are built one story in height, with round logs, having a fire- 
place or hearth in the centre, without a chimney, the smoke ventilated 
through an inverted wooden funnel affixed to an opening in the roof, — 
the floors of the rooms earth, in the true aboriginal style. He thinks 


them an improvenrent as they respect health...... Wooden floors 
retain infectious principles, while earth floors absorb or neutralize 
them...... It would be: difficult to devise a more objectionable plan 


for hospitals than that proposed by Surgeon-General Tilton. A ground 
floor is, of all others, the worst, for the very reason that it absorbs 
readily the organic matters given off from the bodies of the inmates.” 
— pp. 358, 359. 


In another plan which is given, the wards open upon a close 
corridor, thus effectually preventing ventilation. Equally ob- 
jectionable features will be found in many of the old hospitals 
of Europe, as we shall see presently. 

Interesting series of experiments to determine the amount 
of carbonic acid and of organic impurities in the air of bed- 
rooms and of hospital-wards, are given. ‘*I have inspected 
hospitals,” says Dr. Hammond, “ where no attention was paid 
to ventilation ; where the fact that dozens of patients affected 
with typhoid fever, dysentery, and other zymotic diseases, were 
breathing over and over again the same air, was either unno- 
ticed by the medical officers, or uncared for.”” No better test 
of the professional fitness of a surgeon to take the charge of a 
hospital can be found, than the estimate which he puts upon 
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the importance of providing an abundance of fresh air for his 
patients. Where there is perfect ventilation, there is no in- 
fection. Contagion can act only in confined air. Erysipelas, 
pyemia, hospital gangrene, typhus and typhoid fevers, are dis- 
eases which are almost unknown among individuals not ex- 
posed to the dangers of overcrowding and want of fresh air. 


“ M. Larrey, in calling attention to this subject, says: ‘The danger 
of infection depends upon the vitiation of the atmosphere, especially 
during the night. The natural excretions of the sick —the breath, the 
fetid perspiration, the expectorated matter, the intestinal and urinary 
evacuations, the suppurations from wounds and ulcers, and sometimes 
the putridity of mortification or of hospital gangrene — are so many 
sources of contamination, without counting the odors of medicines, of 
tisans and poultices, the evaporations from liquids, the emanations from 
the soil, from the gas or oil used for illumination, from the bed linen, 
and from the too closely situated or badly constructed latrines.’ Lévy 
is equally emphatic: ‘I am far from denying the importance of diet, 
of curative methods, of careful attention, of an efficient administration, 
etc.; but all these elements of hospital service are secondary to the 
necessity for having pure air. Bring them to the highest degree of 
ideal perfection, and, if the air is vitiated, or if it is deficient in quantity, 
neither improvement is manifest nor the mortality lessened.’” — pp. 
428, 429. 

A hospital ward should be of an oblong shape, and of a 
width of not more than twenty-five feet, which will allow a 
ten-foot passageway between the beds. There should never be 
more than two rows of beds, set about nine inches from the 
wall, and averaging four feet apart. They may be best put in 
pairs between the windows. Each bed then occupies about 
seven feet in the length of the ward; consequently a ward of 
50 beds, 25 on a side, would be property 25 X T = 175 feet 
long. The height should not be less than fourteen nor more 
than sixteen feet. A ward, therefore, of these dimensions, 25 
(width) xX 175 (length) x 14 (height) = 60,250 cubic feet, 
gives 1,205 cubic feet to each patient. These dimensions, says 
Dr. Hammond, are the lowest which should be allowed in any 
permanent hospital. Every patient should receive, as a mini- 
mum allowance, 1,200 cubic feet of space, about 87 of which 
should be superficial. If less is allotted to him, an offence is 
committed against the laws of human health. In temporary, 
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ridge-ventilated hospitals, where the air is changed often, less 
space will suffice. The beds may be two feet and a half apart, 
and the allowance of space about 960 cubic feet. One window, 
not less than five feet high, should be allowed for every two 
patients. Indispensable appendages to each ward are a bath 
and wash room, a water-closet, a ward-master’s room, and per- 
haps a mess-room for convalescents. The bath-room and water- 
closet should be at the end of the ward farthest from the cor- 
ridors. The administrative department, in a separate, central 
building, should contain rooms for a surgery, a hospital office, 
store-rooms, medical officers’ quarters, quarters for hospital 
stewards, nurses, and apothecaries; also a kitchen, a laundry, 
and a dead-house. The last three should be, if possible, en- 
tirely detached. 

A brief retrospect of the faults of older hospitals may be of 
service. The principal hospitals of Europe, with ground-plans 
appended, are reviewed and criticised in detail. The favorite 
plan in former times was to build hospitals around a central 
courtyard, than which nothing can be more pernicious. Guy’s 
Hospital, London, has its wards around two closed courts, 
which shut out air and light. The Necker, Paris, also encloses 
three sides of a square. Another plan, scarcely better, is to 
crowd the wards together in pairs, or by fours. On this model 
are constructed the United States Marine Hospitals; also the 
Hopital de la Clinique of Paris. Another objectionable plan 
is to arrange the wards on the sides of a closed corridor, as in 
Rotterdam, Hamburg, and Bremen. The most extensive mil- 
itary hospital in Great Britain, that at Netley, just completed, 
is also built on this principle. It is said to have been designed 
and constructed by the Engineer Corps of the British army, 
without the advice of the medical depaftment being asked at 
all. In the King’s College Hospital, London, the wards are 
double, or back to back, so that they can have ventilation from 
windows on one side only. Equally objectionable is it to build 
wards of three or more stories in height. They should never 
exceed two stories. The difficulty and labor of administration 
are much increased, and too many sick are collected under 
one roof. Our author thinks that fifty patients are as many as 
should be congregated in one building. Yet in cities, where 
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land is dear, it is very common to erect hospitals of three 
stories. 

A perfect hospital has never yet been built, and perhaps 
never will be. Among those of Europe which are thought 
best to fulfil the requirements of hygiene, is the Lariboisiére 
of Paris. It is a great advance over the older plans, and is a 
pavilion hospital, with grass-plots between the pavilions, and a 
central administrative building. The pavilions have too many 
stories, and are too close together, shutting off the lower wards 
from the sun, according to Dr. Hammond. The new military 
hospital at Vincennes is admirable in many respects, and per- 
haps the best yet spoken of. The Hospital of St. Louis, at 
Turin, is built in the form of an D<], with the administration 
in the centre. It has many fine features and is well adminis- 
tered; but the windows of the wards do not open directly to 
the external air. 

Of the civil hospitals of the United States, Dr. Hammond 
devotes special praise to the new Free City Hospital of Boston, 
now building in the south part of this city, and to the Episco- 
pal Hospital, Philadelphia. He thinks that they fulfil all the 
requirements of sanitary science. 

The two great principles which govern the erection of the 
government hospitals at the present time, and which render 
them so far superior to many older and more permanent insti- 
tutions, are the segregation of the sick by the system of pavil- 
ions, and ventilation by the ridge. Both these sanitary im- 
provements, it should be observed, were first recommended by 
the commission appointed by Parliament to inquire into the 
hospitals of the Crimean war, and to report suggestions for 
reform, and are described and published in one of the Blue- 
Books. Ventilation is provided for by leaving an opening, 
ten inches wide, at the ridge, along the whole length of the 
ward. This opening should be covered by a roof projecting 
at least two feet on each side, and elevated four inches above 
the lower roof. A narrow strip, placed along the margins of 
the opening, guards against the entrance of snow or rain. 
Holes must be cut in the sides of the ward under the beds, 
which close with a sliding valve or door. The amount of 
fresh air admitted is thus easily regulated. This system of 
VOL. XCVII. — NO. 201. 42 
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ventilation is very effective. The sun heats the roof, whereby 
an upward current is established, and the air of the ward is 
constantly renewed. Such wards are always comparatively 
cool and fresh. In winter, if it be found impracticable to 
keep these ventilators open, and sustain the necessary heat, 
another means is resorted to. The cold air is brought up 
beneath the stove, inside a double zine casing, enters the 
room tempered of its coldness, and finds exit by a flue or shaft 
of wood, through which runs the stove-funnel, thus establish- 
ing an efficient current. The system of ridge ventilation is 
found well adapted to permanent hospitals. The Episcopal 
Hospital in Philadelphia is ventilated by discharge-flues, suc- 
cessively expanding in size, until they reach a sort of air- 
chamber heated by gas-jets, which draws up the impure air 
and discharges it out of doors. When these methods cannot 
be adopted, an Arnott’s ventilator may be used. 

The first pavilion hospital with ridge ventilation in the United 
States was built at Parkersburg, Virginia. It was planned by 
Assistant-Surgeon Dunster, U. S. A., from data derived by the 
Surgeon-General from the Crimean experience. Soon after- 
ward, the Sanitary Commission planned the Judiciary Square 
Hospital, in Washington. This was built in ten pavilions, with 
a central corridor and administrative building ; but instead of 
ridge ventilation, it had a series of upper windows in each 
ward, which swung upon a horizontal pivot. The ventilation 
here was found to be very effectual, the air at night being 
undistinguishable from the external atmosphere, and the hos- 
pital smell being much less perceptible than in other perma- 
nent hospitals. This was in the spring of 1862. Since that 
time, very many and much larger hospitals have been erected 
on the ridge and pavilion plan, with marked success. Such 
are the McLellan Hospital, the Hammond Hospital at Point 
Lookout, the Lincoln Hospital, Washington, the General Hos- 
pital at Fort Schuyler, the West Philadelphia Hospital, and 
the Mower Hospital. The last being the largest and most 
complete, as well as recent, we can take it as a perfected type 
of the others. This hospital is situated at Chestnut Hill, on 
the outskirts of the city of Philadelphia. It was designed by 
Assistant-Surgeon Greenleaf, and is the largest hospital in the 
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world devoted to the reception of the sick and wounded. It 
contains thirty-three hundred beds, and cost $250,000. It is 
built of wood, and will last perhaps ten years, without extensive 
repairs. It is composed of fifty pavilions, projecting off from 
a corridor of a flattened ellipsoidal form, like the spokes of 
awheel. The corridor is sixteen feet wide, and twenty-four 
hundred long. The area enclosed by it measures seven acres, 
and is used for air, exercise, and recreation of patients. The 
administration is in the centre. The sides of the corridor are 
almost wholly of glass set in sashes, which in summer are re- 
moved. In cold weather the corridor is warmed by fifty large 
stoves, and forms a good place for the convalescents to walk in. 
The pavilions, being arranged in radii, are twenty feet apart 
at the corridor, and forty at the distant extremities. The cir- 
culation of air around them is thus secured. The pavilions are 
one hundred and seventy-five feet long by twenty wide, four- 
teen feet high at the eaves, and nineteen at the ridge. They 
are supplied with ridge ventilation for the whole length of the 
pavilion in summer, and with stoves and ventilating flues, as 
already described, for winter. The length of the ward is one 
hundred and fifty feet, the remaining twenty-five feet being 
taken up by a mess-room at one end and a wash-room and 
ward-master’s room at the other. Each ward contains fifty- 
two beds, allowing nine hundred and fifty cubic feet to each 
patient. The water-closets are well arranged, with a full 
stream of water; and the bath-room and ablution-room are 
supplied with hot and cold water. These are all at the farther 
extremity of the pavilion. The food is brought to the mess- 
rooms in hot-water cars running on a railway the whole length 
of the corridor. By this means the meals are served hot from 
the kitchen. The railway is also used to transport patients. 
The kitchen has a large range, two large stoves, and three 
boilers of sixty gallons each. The laundries are supplied 
with large caldrons heated by steam, with washing-machines, 
wringers, and other apparatus. Hot water is furnished by 
a steam-engine, which forces it over the building. Over one 
hundred and fifty thousand gallons of water are used daily, 
an average of fifty gallons to each inmate. The sewerage is 
efficient, and the whole building is lighted with gas. A mag- 
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netic telegraph and fire-alarm connect all the wards with the 
office of the surgeon in charge. The personnel of the hospital 
consists of thirty medical officers, eight hospital stewards, three 
chaplains, and four hundred and ninety-five nurses, attendants, 
and cooks. There is also a guard of eighty-six men. The’ 
only desideratum in this noble institution is that the wards 
should be four feet wider. 

In lighting and ventilating a hospital, the amount of oxygen 
consumed and of carbonic acid evolved by the candles or gas is 
to be considered. Dr. Hammond has found that a gas-burner 
consuming four feet of gas per hour evolves about five cubic 
feet of carbonic acid in that time. The Mower Hospital has 
1,050 gas-burners, and consumes 178,260 feet of gas per 
month. From these data he calculates that the gas-burners 
evolve enough carbonic acid each night to contaminate the air- 
space used by three hundred and thirty patients. Of course, 
with good ventilation, this passes off. Gas-burners can be 
easily ventilated by a tin funnel placed about three feet above 
them, and a tube communicating with the ventilating flue. 
The whole ventilation of the room is also increased by the 
upward current thus established. 

Other and very simple means have been found of warming 
hospital pavilions, by having stoves under the floors, in an 
enclosed basement, and allowing the cold air to come in 
through a large air-box, to be tempered by the stoves, and 
then to enter the ward through very numerous and minute 
openings in the floor. 

Practically, it is found that the pavilion and ridge ventilat- 
ing system works admirably in a hygienic point of view. 
Zymotic diseases are rare, and infection does not extend. 
During two months of the hottest weather, in a hospital of 
five hundred beds, to which we were attached, filled and 
refilled several times with acute cases, chiefly of wounded 
men, there were but three cases of erysipelas and two of 
hospital gangrene. 

There are now fully two hundred and twenty-five general 
hospitals in the United States. Many of them are recent 
structures, on these improved plans. Many, also, are of 
immense size. It was estimated in 1862, from satisfactory 
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data, that they contained nearly eighty thousand patients. 
From the “ Consolidated Report of Gunshot Wounds,” just 
issued from the Surgeon-General’s office, it appears that dur- 
ing only four months of 1862 there were received and treated 
20,930 cases of gunshot wounds. The wounded of the whole 
British army during the entire Crimean war amounted only to 
a little over twelve thousand; and it has been well remarked, 
that their entire hospital accommodations during those three 
years would not have sufficed for the reception of the wounded 
of either of the battles of Shiloh, Antietam, or Gettysburg. 
Such vast requirements may surely excuse some defects in 
this great system of hospitals. : 

Thus far we have seen that admirable accommodations are 
provided for the sick or wounded soldier. Brought from the 
camp or field to the General Hospital, he finds himself placed 
in a light, airy ward, almost as well ventilated as if in the open 
air to which he has been accustomed, well warmed and lighted, 
and is finally deposited, after a bath, in a clean bed. Surely 
these are no slight luxuries to a weary, wounded man. But 
these are not all. He must be fed, nursed, doctored, and 
withal kept under a wholesome restraint and discipline. Ina 
military hospital things must go by rule. The soldier is not a 
civilian. He is used to obey, not to enjoy freedom without 
license. Discipline is absolutely essential to his well-being, 
and to the proper conduct of a great hospital. All our rank 
and file, too, are not heroes and saints. Certain Eastern regi- 
ments, recruited in localities where popular opinion is so 
strong that men enlist from conscientious conviction, are com- 
posed of enlightened, and even educated privates. But the 
great bulk of the Union army is collected from all nationalities 
and from all motives, and necessarily contains many mauvais 
sujéts, — a fact with which we could not help being impressed 
on seeing the President, with unwearied kindness, making the 
rounds of four hundred beds, to say a pleasant word to the 
sick and wounded, and unconsciously paying the same atten- 
tion to Corporal Jones, laid up with syphilis, “ contracted in 
the service,” and Private Smith, suffering from yesterday’s 
debauch, that he did to the really deserving. 

For a proper understanding, it will be best to review the 
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military administration of hospitals. In some respects, we 
regard it as superior to the administration of civil hospitals. 
Among these is the system of inspection which is carried on 
daily, nightly, and weekly. The medical officers, as in other 
hospitals, make two daily visits to the wards, a long dressing 
and prescribing visit in the morning, and a shorter general 
visit in the evening. In addition to this, the medical “ officer 
of the day’ makes two visits of inspection, — one in the mid- 
dle of the day, when he views the whole house, the kitchens, 
store-rooms, dispensary, nurses’ rooms, sculleries, and water- 
closets, as well as the wards, their cleanliness, ventilation, 
order, the state of the beds, and all necessary details, — the 
other after midnight, when he again visits the whole house, 
sees that everything is safe from fire, and the watchers awake, 
and attends to the wants of the sick who are sleepless. The 
latter we regard as a very admirable feature in the medical 
administration. By it the sick are insured a third diurnal 
visit. For ourselves, we never went this nightly round with- 
out finding something to do for the patients, for lack of which 
they would have suffered, — an opiate to be given, a stump to 
be wet, or a fracture adjusted into some easier position. In 
addition to this, there is a weekly “ general inspection ” on 
Sunday, by the surgeon in charge, accompanied by the whole 
medical staff and the hospital stewards. This is very minute, 
lasting several hours in a large hospital. Every nook and 
corner is pried into ; cooking-utensils are overhauled, dishes 
inspected, beds tipped up and searched, and the drainage 
and filth especially looked after, outside and in. Complaints 
are also heard, and abuses or negligences noted for redress. 
Under this thorough system of inspection, it is impossible that 
any great evils or deficiencies can go long overlooked. If 
neglected in the daily, they will be discovered in the weekly 
rounds. 

Other military rules are not so praiseworthy. Among the 
greater evils, we regard the mixed duties of the surgeon in 
charge, and also of his assistants. They have too many mere 
executive functions added to their professional labors. The 
assistant-surgeon has every three or four days to be “ officer of 
the day,” when he must be temporary military governor of 
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the whole institution for twenty-four hours, besides attending 
to his wards. The surgeon in charge has always more admin- 
istrative than medical duties. He cannot properly take care 
of the sick in addition to carrying on a great hospital, but 
must leave all but a superficial oversight of the worst cases to 
his assistants. For this reason we think that there should be 
two head officers of a large general hospital,—one executive 
and military, the other medical. This evil, too, increases as the 
surgeon rises in rank, so that the surgeon of a brigade, much 
more the medical director of a division, is engrossed in admin- 
istrative details of the most laborious nature. His age and 
experience in the service are thus in great measure lost to the 
sick, and frittered away in official details. Thus it is a com- 
mon saying among the volunteer medical corps, that the best 
way to see practice is to be a simple assistant-surgeon. The 
medical regulations of the army are humane and reasonable, 
but they are also exacting and rigid. Admirably adapted to 
the perfect care of the regimental and general hospitals of an 
army of fifteen thousand men, as ours was before this war, 
they perhaps need more elasticity to adapt them to the vast 
wants of the service now. Then the higher grades of the medi- 
cal staff could discharge both official and professional duties ; 
now they must be absorbed in one class only. 

The food provided for the sick soldier is excellent in quality, 
and most abundant in quantity. It is known that the soldier 
in health cannot consume all his rations ; they are more than 
enough. Much more must the sick have a surplus. Thus 
five hundred men in hospital, entitled to five hundred daily 
rations, may not need more than two hundred. But being 
entitled to all, they are allowed to commute what they do not 
use, at a fixed rate, and to purchase articles more suitable for 
the sick. This commutation of rations is properly managed 
by the hospital steward, under the eye of the surgeon in 
charge. The money thus saved forms what is called the hos- 
pital fund, with which luxuries are bought for the patients, — 
such as fruit, ice, and all little delicacies, — the government 
finding wines and stimulants. Thus, in the hospital with 
which we are best acquainted, the fund sometimes amounted 
to one thousand dollars a month. With this, thirty dozen of 
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eggs, a keg of butter, several boxes of lemons, and large quan- 
tities of ice, with other commodities, were bought and used 
every day. When, therefore, complaint is made that the sick 
of any government hospital, established long enough to accu- 
mulate a hospital fund, are not provided with luxuries, it must 
be either because the hospital steward is a thief, or the surgeon 
in charge incompetent, or perhaps both. With the diet, or the 
lesser delicacies of the sick, the medical staff have nothing to 
do, since the officers are required to mess at their own ex- 
pense. Close at hand, to supply any deficiencies of little 
luxuries, old linen, bandages, and the like, is the Sanitary 
Commission. And all this is without counting the not always 
judicious gifts of friends and visitors. 

By the “ Diet Table for General Hospitals, U. S. Army,” 
it appears how abundant the food is. The convalescent 
on “full diet” receives meat five times a week, and fish 
once; on the seventh day, he has pork and beans; sixteen . 
ounces of fresh beef or mutton on four days; the same quan- 
tity of corned-beef on the fifth; bread, sixteen ounces daily ; 
potatoes and other vegetables daily ; coffee and tea, milk, sugar, 
and rice or hominy daily, with flour, molasses, vinegar, salt, 
and pickles. ‘“ Half diet”’ consists of the same, in smaller 
quantity ; low diet, of fresh meat, bread and butter, tea, and 
rice or farina; chicken diet, of fowl, bread, and tea; milk diet, 
of milk, bread, and rice; beef-tea diet, of beef-tea, bread, and 
tea. Besides this, there is a long list of extras, to be furnished 
by the Medical Purveyor, if required, such as chocolate, gela- 
tine, tapioca, porter, wine, and brandy. There is no reason, 
in a permanent general hospital, why the sick soldier should 
not be abundantly and appropriately nourished. In the field 
and regimental hospitals, particularly if the army is in motion, 
many deficiencies must occur. We know that when, on the 
evacuation of Yorktown, several hundred of McLellan’s army 
were left behind, mostly ill with typhoid fever, the only nour- 
ishment that could be procured for them, for days, was the 
ordinary tough corned-beef, and “ hard-tack,” or hard bis- 
cuit; and there were not enough cooking utensils to prepare 
that. , 

Scarcely less important to the sick man is the cooking of 
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his food. This, we fear, is generally poor. What fell under 
our personal observation was execrable. The reason was plain 
enough, but the remedy very difficult. Professional cooks are 
the great desideratum. Government provides extra pay for 
a certain number of convalescents, enlisted men, to serve as 
cooks, as hospital attendants, and in other capacities. The 
“ Regulations for the Medical Department of the Army” 
provide for a general hospital, one steward, one ward-master, 
one nurse to ten patients, one matron, or higher nurse, to 
twenty, and one cook to thirty. These numbers are varied 
with some latitude ; but the quality is necessarily poor. Much 
waste, delay, and bad cooking result. It would be cheaper 
for the government, in our opinion, to let gut the cooking of 
each large hospital to some competent matron or professional 
cook. Certainly, where ample means are provided to cook 
with, the sick soldier in a permanent hospital might, or ought 
to, have his plain meals as good and as unvarying as at a 
restaurant or hotel. In Washington we found the soft bread 
from the Capitol bakery uniformly good, and it was furnished 
to all the hospitals daily. But the coffee, tea, soup, and other 
regular dishes, were generally poor, and sometimes unfit for 
use. How far this may be remedied now, we cannot say ; 
but while the same causes exist, it must continue, at best, un- 
certain. This is a very serious evil to the sick or wounded 
man, who needs the best of nourishment. 

For similar reasons, the nursing is not of the best quality. 
Nurses are provided by the regulations from privates, and a 
certain number of hired females. A ward of twenty beds 
would have two male nurses, and one matron, or head-nurse. 
In many cases the male nurses are convalescents, not strong 
enough to return to duty. Many of these are men of bon 
volonté, really kind, and desirous to tend carefully their sick 
comrades. A few are natural nurses, dexterous, quick, quiet, 
watchful ; many are clumsy, slow, and dull. The female nurses 
are pretty good. Buta lady who goes to an army hospital to 
nurse the soldiers finds herself in a very anomalous, and some- 
times unpleasant position. As Miss Nightingale says, she should 
always be at the head, ayd never have to perform menial 
offices ; not that they are degrading, but her prestige must be 
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preserved in the eyes of inferior, hired nurses. In no recog- 
nized place, where everything goes by rank, she is often put in 
a false position in consequence. Invalid soldiers are obviously 
improper for the weary task of nursing the sick. How often 
have we had to rouse and reprimand the tired watcher, who 
had been transferred from a sick-bed to be the night-nurse of 
his feebler comrades! At one time, hired professional male 
nurses were procured for some of the general hospitals from 
the large cities. Those whom we saw were a poor set, — de- 
crepit and superannuated hospital attendants, or rascals who 
had lost their places. Many drank and smuggled in liquor to 
the patients. We think that one typhoid patient died in con- 
sequence of a debguch thus induced. A few of these nurses 
were good; and in other hospitals they may have been bet- 
ter, but we doubt it. Those hospitals which were so fortu- 
nate as to secure the services of the Sisters of Charity were 
well administered. Admirable nurses, good cooks, and always 
patient, quiet women, they discharged all the duties of the 
ward and the kitchen faithfully and well; and what was of 
equal importance, they had a recognized head, or superior, 
by whom they were governed, and whose word was law. The 
advantage of this to the medical officer is incalculable. 

The medicines furnished to the sick are of the best quality. 
They pass through the hands of a medical purveyor, and their 
amount is regulated by a supply table. The dispensing of 
drugs, in all hospitals large enough to have a hospital steward 
devoted to that duty, is well attended to. The supply of stim- 
ulants is liberal, and that of all surgical appliances and of 
surgical instruments abundant. 

It is more difficult to speak with justice of the medical offi- 
cers, their duties, and their mode of performing them. The 
position is an arduous one. 


“ To obtain the utmost degree of good from such hospitals, it is neces- 
sary, as in everything else, that the best medical officers should be 
placed in charge of them, — men who not only know their duty, but 
who are possessed of the requisite administrative ability to carry out 
the measures which their judgment dictates. Something more is needed 
than mere professional knowledge ; an, association with military men, 
and the acquirement of the habit of commanding, are indispensable. 
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Some persons gain the power quickly, others never acquire it. It is 
an error, therefore, to suppose that, because a medical man is a good 
practitioner, or an accomplished teacher, he is at once qualified to as- 
sume the charge of a military hospital. Accustomed to practise in a 
city, with every convenience at hand, civil physicians and surgeons are 
often lost when they are thrown upon their own resources ; and, know- 
ing nothing of the exigencies of a military life, are indignant when the 
purveyors express themselves unable to comply with their demands. 
The business of a military surgeon must be learned, like every other ; 
but in times like these the scholars are apt, and vie with each other in 
their efforts to render themselves useful.” — p. 398. 


So says the Surgeon-General. We may add, that many of the 
acting assistant-surgeons are young, and some are recent grad- 
uates. Thrown very much on their own resources, they are 
also often overworked with professional and executive details. 
In a large hospital, particularly if there has been an engage- 
ment within a few weeks, the assistant-surgeon must spend the 
whole forenoon in his ward, engrossed in the most exhaustive 
labors over the wounded, where the heat and the unavoidably 
depressing agency of so many suppurating wounds combine 
to fatigue him to the limits of endurance. The hours after 
dinner must be devoted to the performance of any operations 
demanded ; for then only can the whole medical staff be pres- 
ent. In the evening there is another visit, and new cases to 
be attended to, which have come in during the day. Besides 
these, there are military duties. Every two or three days, as 
officer of the day, he must devote an hour or two to inspecting 
the house, flushing every water-closet, overlooking beds, wards, 
and medicines, looking into the kitchen-utensils, tasting the 
soup, and endless other minutiz#, and must also be at the beck 
and call of every complainant, and the judge and punisher of 
every infraction of discipline. He must, besides, receive and 
conduct visitors, and answer innumerable questions. Weary 
as he may be, he must still go the “‘ grand rounds” after mid- 
night, through every ward, and outside, around the guard. 
At two o’clock in the morning he at last goes to bed, to be 
roused possibly by a convoy of ambulances, bringing in fifty or 
a hundred dusty, tired, hungry, sick, and ghastly wretches, to 
whom the remainder of the night must, for humanity’s sake, 
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be devoted. Of all this he has no right to complain. It is 
only cited to show that his short-comings are to be regarded 
with some leniency. At the same time, it is not to be denied 
that there are some who are indolent, indifferent, or worse. 
Such exist in every branch of the profession. We are glad to 
learn that, in the judgment of Dr. Ellis, who was lately in 
charge at White-House on the Peninsula, the medical corps in 
the field has much improved in quality since the commence- 
ment of the war. 

The persistent but mistaken kindness of the public, chiefly 
female, in striving to see, nurse, and feed the sick in the hos- 
pitals, who are seen, nursed, and fed besides by the regular 
attendants, is one of the chief sources of annoyance to the 
medical officer, and of injury to the sick. Eight hundred 
visitors entered the hospital to which we were attached on one 
afternoon. The soldiers even complained that they could have 
no privacy for their sick needs. Restrained to two afternoons 
a week, these Samaritans were indignant, and tried to smug- 
gle themselves and their little offerings in unseen. Their 
lavish attentions were destructive of discipline, and thwarted 
the surgeon’s best efforts. One good lady was detected hiding 
doughnuts beneath every patient’s pillow, in a ward of fever 
patients. Comment is useless. 

The surgeons are often accused of needlessly amputating 
limbs, and performing other operations. But it has seemed 
to us that there is a large class of cases where life is ulti- 
mately lost through too great conservatism. When we con- 
sider the many perils to which the long recovery from a shat- 
tered limb exposes the private soldier, of bad transportation, 
hospital diseases, and malaria, — and all these supervening on 
a feeble state of the blood, as we shall presently describe, — we 
may well hesitate to submit him to such risks, which an ampu- 
tation will, to a considerable extent, avert. 

The habits of the soldier are, almost unavoidably, somewhat 
dirty. Removed from the customary conveniences of home, 
and often so placed as to be able to obtain but a limited sup- 
ply of poor water for drinking, he inevitably becomes careless 
and filthy, unless prevented by the strictest discipline. All 
this operates to engender, communicate, and prolong disease. 
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Moreover, his constitutional state after a campaign, when he 
enters a hospital, is low. In our own experience, a thin and 
probably scorbutic condition of the blood was noticeable in the 
majority of wounded men. Robust health, suddenly stricken 
down by a wound, was an exceptional appearance. There was 
no strong reaction after injury. The aspect was that of fa- 
tigue. Convalescence was slow and lingering, the patient not 
recovering a rosy color, or the look of firm health. All the 
cases here alluded to came from the Peninsula, after the siege 
of Yorktown and the sojourn in the pestilent swamps of the 
Chickahominy. Climate, fatigue, exposure, want of sleep, and, 
above all, too little and poorly prepared food, and food of a 
bad quality, with no margin of extras to revive the appetite or 
enrich the blood, —all this supervening on habits of ease and 
plenty, and continuing to act on yielding constitutions for 
months, had gradually undermined the strength, and led to 
the state of prostration just described. Such a condition of 
things is perhaps inseparable from war. Exactly similar 
accounts may be found in all military writers. Many of these 
men came in with the prostration of typhoid, apparently. 
They slept, and slept for day after day, and arose well. 
They had no disease but sheer fatigue. Now all these con- 
ditions must be taken into account in estimating the salubrity 
of our army hospitals. Equally must the character of the cook- 
ing, nursing, and medical attendance be noted, in making our 
estimate of their efficiency ; and for this reason we have al- 
luded to them at such length. 

The Surgeon-General closes the part of his book relating to 
hospitals by a chapter on field hospitals, in which he proves 
that tents form very excellent sick-wards, — far better than 
any but first-class hospitals, — provided they are trenched, 
kept clean, ventilated, and not overcrowded. He allows but 
six, or at most eight, men to a regulation hospital-tent. This 
tent is fifteen feet square, and eleven feet high at the ridge. 
It has perpendicular walls, and a false roof, or “ fly,” to keep 
off the sun. Three such tents, one Sibley tent, and one com- 
mon tent, are allowed toaregiment. It has long been noticed 
that wounded men do extremely well in tents, even in severe 
weather. 
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In speaking of camps, Dr. Hammond says that the interior 
of tents should never be excavated. They must be under 
strict police, with regard to latrines, slaughter and cooking 
places, and all rubbish. The tents should be struck every few 
days, and the ground beneath them sunned and aired. Thus 
camp diseases, as typhus, may be avoided. Very much de- 
pends upon the knowledge of the medical officer in selecting 
the site for a camping-ground, as toits salubrity. Comparisons 
are drawn from the density of various towns and cities, as to 
the proper density of an encamped population of equal num- 
bers. The regulation camp gives a density of 86,448 to the 
square mile; while London has but 50,000, Birmingham 40,000, 
and Philadelphia 45,000 to the same area. This is obviously 
wrong. 

We are sorry that want of space forbids our touching upon 
the very interesting chapters on food, considered physiologi- 
cally, and the alimentation and clothing of the soldier. Their 
contents are interesting, the experiments extensive, and the 
results important. 

In taking leave of our author, we cannot help feeling that 
the elective faux pas which placed him where he is, in total 
disregard of all just and established rules of precedence, was, 
on the whole, beneficial in its results. Many of the gentlemen 
who were his seniors would doubtless have equally well filled 
his position, as we know some of them to have nobly discharged 
no less arduous duties of inspection and administration since 
the war began. Yet, as representing the young school of 
medicine and science, and, above all, as a believer and prac- 
tiser of hygiene more than of drugs, we regard him as well 
qualified for his place at the head of the medical corps. He 
pays frequent tributes to that Commission appointed by her 
Majesty to report on the evils of hospitals in the Crimean war, 
to which America as well as England owes much of the im- 
provement in the care of the soldier, both in health and in 
sickness. Nor is he disposed to deprive the accomplished sur- 
geons and assistant surgeons of the regular army of the part 
they have performed in planning, erecting, and carrying on the 
immense and noble hospitals we have described. 

Considerable discussion has been excited, both within the 
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profession and without, by the Surgeon-General’s order ex- 
cluding calomel and tartar-emetic from the supply-table of the 
army. We are inclined to think that the mere loss of these 
medicaments is of little importance to the soldier. But we 
deeply regret that disgraceful malpractice of a portion of the 
medical service which necessitated the issuing of such a re- 
striction. 

If our author sometimes displays mistakes in pathology, 
which prove his mind to have been occupied in scientific 
research somewhat to the exclusion of practice, yet we must 
admire the perseverance and fortitude which have led him to 
experiment upon himself physiologically, concerning food and 
other agents, at the expense of very considerable physical suf- 
fering and prostration. It is especially on account of this 
direction of his mind toward the new and great truths of 
chemistry, physiology, ventilation, light, food, and kindred 
subjects, that we think it fortunate for the army and the 
country that he occupies the position he does, at this critical 
juncture of affairs; for the improvements in the sanitary 
state of camps and hospitals must be partly ascribed to his 
influence, as well as to that of the noble Sanitary Commission, 
and to the progress in public opinion. 

Already this unhappy war has furnished to the medical pro- 
fession experience and statistics larger than the world ever 
saw before. A Military Museum established in Washington 
already contains more pathological specimens of gun-shot 
wounds than almost any in the Old World, and this is designed 
to be the nucleus of a military medical school. Even at the 
risk of regarding this question in too professional a spirit, let 
us look at that principle of compensation which brings some 
good out of every evil ; and which may cause the present strife 
to result in the progress of humanity and the advancement of 
science, as well as in that of liberty, and in the restored Union 
of our common country. 
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Art. X.—1. The Testimony of Christ to Christianity. 
By Perer Bayne, A. M., Author of “The Christian Life,” 
*‘ Hssays in Biography and Criticism,” etc. Boston: Gould 
and Lincoln. 1862. 

2. The Character of Jesus, forbidding the possible Classifica- 
tion with Men. By Horace Busunett. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 1861. 

3. The Christ of History: an Argument grounded in the 
Facts of his Life on Earth. By Joun Younc,M. A. New 
York: Carter and Brothers. 1856. 

4. The Sinlessness of Jesus, an Evidence for Christianity. 
By Dr. C. Utitmann. Translated from the Sixth German 
Edition. Edinburgh. 1858. 

5. The Divine-Human in the Scriptures. By Tayuer Lewis, 
Union College. New York: Carter and Brothers. 1860. 


“THE strongest proof of Christianity is — Christianity.” 
This is true not only of the inward evidence which it furnishes 
to the sincere believer, but also of its self-demonstrative force 
as a religious system. Within the last few years this kind of 
evidence has attracted a considerable share of attention, and 
more and more as the examination proceeds it affords the 
richest and most gratifying results. By a very simple induc- 
tion from almost universally admitted facts and phenomena, 
we may attain to a conviction of the truth of Christianity as a 
whole, comprehensive, symmetrical, and conclusive, — a con- 
viction embracing not only its moral excellence, but its histori- 
cal actuality. We have given above the titles of some of the 
principal works on this subject, together with two or three 
which have only an indirect bearing upon it. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that scepticism within 
the last eighty years has wholly changed its ground. Very 
little attention would now be paid to a writer taking the posi- 
tion that Jesus was a vulgar impostor, a mere selfish deceiver, 
or a crazy fanatic. The mind of humanity has received the 
ineffaceable impression that, whatever else may be true con- 
cerning him, this cannot be. Infidelity has abandoned a posi- 
tion no longer tenable ; but it is not to be disguised that it 
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occupies one very perilous to the cause of truth, not so much 
because of its intrinsic strength as by reason of the ambigui- 
ties which characterize it. Unquestionably the most stagger- 
ing blows received by Christianity in late years have been 
struck by men who, adopting the Christian name and dis- 
claiming all sympathy with its enemies, have at the same time 
repudiated its essential doctrines, and have done their utmost 
to destroy the evidence of its cardinal facts. Conceding the 
exalted virtue and extraordinary wisdom of Jesus, and the 
unequalled excellence of the religion he taught, they profess 
to eliminate these from the great body of doctrines and truths 
regarded by the vast majority of his followers as essential to 
his system. They exclude the apparently supernatural in his 
character and the miraculous in his works, partly on the theory 
of exaggerated reports and impressions, and partly by repre- 
senting him as an unexampled type of the moral enthusiast, 
who, while being slightly deceived himself, and suffering oth- 
ers to be deceived, yet did not, considering the age and nation 
in which he lived, and other cognate circumstances, impair 
his claim to the respect and admiration of the world as a 
great religious reformer. The only way to test this or any 
other similar theory is by an appeal to the facts of Christianity 
and an analysis of Christ’s character. If the examination 
prove that these new teachers have conceded too much to be 
infidels and too little to be Christians, then they will be com- 
pelled to seek some new base of operations, or to surrender at 
discretion. 

While so many sceptical writers both of the old and the 
new school have been setting forth the difficulties of Evan- 


. gelical Christianity, it has been discovered that the difficulties 


of infidelity are, to speak moderately, not less formidable. 
These difficulties are not merely the irreconcilable conclusions 
of deistical philosophers, among whom each prominent writer 
seems to constitute a school by himself, thus forming multi- 
plied and utter antagonisms of unbelief; but, as is more and 
more apparent, they are difficulties which are found to be inex- 
plicable and inextricable on every hypothesis which excludes 
the supernatural and miraculous from the foundations of the 


Christian faith. 
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The teachers of sceptical philosophy are apt to forget that 
there are certain facts of which not only the existence, but the 
relation to certain other facts, demands explanation. In ap- 
plying the reductio ad absurdum to the Evangelical theory, they 
are in danger of applying the reductio ad impossibile to facts 
that are unquestioned and unquestionable. In rejecting the 
solution furnished by the Christian system, they not only fail 
to present a better one, but somehow unaccountably omit to 
attempt any at all. They put themselves in the category of 
those whom Plato anathematizes as mischievous and wicked 
men, taking away a religious faith, no matter how poor, with- 
out putting a better in its place. Not that they reject all re- 
ligion, but that which they furnish is but a reservation from 
the ruins of the evangelical system, and as such utterly inade- 
quate to the wants of humanity. Even so, it is more and 
more seen, not only that the data upon which the apostles of 
this broader and less substantial faith proceed are the pro- 
duct of the doctrines they are seeking to refute, but that some 
of the principles upon which all moral reasoning depends are 
discarded by them. Their position is analogous to that of the 
rustic who takes his stand upon a limb from which he wishes 
to dissever what seems to him a cumbersome and useless trunk, 
but whose enterprise involves his own precipitate and ruinous 
downfall. 

That there are difficulties in the Evangelical theory, we are 
not disposgd to deny. They are frankly admitted. We even 
admit that many of them are inexplicable. We may allow, 
without at all prejudicing our cause, that there are discrepan- 
cies in the Scriptural record, and, if you please, that there are 
statements not easily reconciled with known facts, —for we 
are willing to take very low ground. We do not now insist 
that the “ volume of Nature” which is so confidently appealed 
to, and even the “ inward revelation,” for which still more im- 
plicit faith is claimed, certify facts quite as incongruous and 
irreconcilable. But what we do aver is, that the difficulties 
are more and greater, on any other hypothesis that has ever 
yet been presented, than on the Evangelical. Especially is 
this the case in any theory which the skill of modern deism 
has devised. Let us look at some of these difficulties. 
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The character of Christ, on any supposition which excludes 
his Divine mission, and his superhuman qualifications for it, 
evidently presents more embarrassments than all those which 
are encountered in the effort to make clear and consistent the 
commonly received opinion concerning him. Is the fourfold 
story of his life a fiction? Then we have the most marvellous 
fact, that there were found four men —in an age and a nation 
the fables of which were of the most distorted and incongruous 
character, and in whose fictitious heroes there were mingled 
with some generous qualities others the most earthly, sensual, 
and devilish — giving us a conception of the noblest, purest, 
most elevated, best balanced, and most spiritual character the 
world has ever seen, our opponents themselves being judges. 
We do not insist upon the fact, that they wrote independently 
of one another, though they draw different pictures of the 
same individual. But not only have these men, who evident- 
ly were not men of extraordinary literary ability, given us, in 
an incredibly small space, the portrait of a life unlike any 
other that ever was lived, or even conceived ; they have so 
writfen it, that the vast majority in all generations of those 
who have read the story have felt it to be the story of a real 
life, — and that, too, in spite of most skilful efforts to dis- 
prove its authenticity and its credibility,—in spite of very 
many difficulties which confessedly beset it. Here, certain- 
ly, is a very wonderful phenomenon, and those who assert 
it are bound to explain the marvel. For our own part, we 
might, with Bacon, “ sooner believe all the fables of the Tal- 
mud,” than, as Rogers happily says, believe that minds which 
could only produce Talmuds should have conceived such /ic- 
tions as the Gospels. “ The wildest credulity of scepticism 
must shrink from the idea that four men have existed in 
this world who could have drawn four such pictures as that of 
Christ in his trial and crucifixion, if there had been no origi- 
nal for the portrait, no actuality for the occurrence.” The 
various expedients resorted to by sceptical writers for the so- 
lution of this problem indicate the serious nature of the diffi- 
culty. Few have now the hardihood to risk their reputation 
—if they have any reputation to risk— by advocating the 
theory of wholesale fabrication. The very character of the nar- 
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ratives renders this impossible of belief. The notion of a myth- 
ical origin involves several difficulties ; — such as that it was 
not an age of myths in the strict sense of that term; that the 
length of time is incredibly brief for the formation of so com- 
plete a mythic system ; and especially that the system itself is 
so thoroughly in contrast with, and separated by so wide a 
moral interval from, all other mythic formations, as to render 
the mythical theory quite as inexplicable as the superhuman 
character claimed for it. Nor will the hypothesis of moral fic- 
tion furnish any obvious relief. The supposition, that what 
was meant to be mere parable or allegory has been so injudi- 
ciously set forth that men have almost universally taken it for 
literal fact, is quite as incredible as any other. Without in- 
sisting at all upon any infallibility of the Evangelists, or any 
supernatural help in their narrative, the lowest ground we are 
warranted in taking by the ordinary canons of historical criti- 
cism is to admit their substantial correctness; and this in- 
volves certain elements aside from the natural and above the 
human. We shall recur to this topic again. 

The facts of Christianity, both in its history and in its*pres- 
ent status, are utterly unaccountable and inexplicable on any 
theory proposed by sceptical or naturalistic writers. Here is 
a religion which has been adopted by the most enlightened 
communities on the face of the earth; which has clearly in- 
spired the most advanced civilization the world has yet seen ; 
upon which rest, in a great degree, our forms of government, 
our systems of jurisprudence, our methods of education ; which 
enters into and characterizes our philosophy, our poetry, our 
art ;— a religicn, as admitted on all hands, the best ever 
devised, and which has made its way, not only in spite of popu- 
lar disinclination to the practice of its virtues, but against the 
most formidable force of critical and philosophical opposition ; 
which shows no signs of wearing out, but is more vigorous and 
aggressive to-day than ever before. Remember, it is a religion 
which has not only commanded the assent of some of the most 
powerful intellects of the most enlightened times, but has con- 
fessedly met the wants of multitudes of earnest seekers after 
truth among the masses, — those who were seeking truth, not 
that they might frame it into philosophical systems, or find 
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data for speculation, but for personal use and practical appli- 
cation to the most serious purposes of their existence. It is 
supposed that this system was devised by a Jewish peasant, 
who, though of considerable wisdom and virtue, was still an 
amiable enthusiast, who used certain “ innocent deceptions ” 
on his followers, whose public life lasted but three years and 
terminated in the death of a felon, and whose uncultivated 
followers presented to the world distorted, exaggerated, and 
superstitious views of his character and doctrine. Let us re- 
member that this religion sprang up among a people particu- 
larly exclusive ; that it claimed to be the fulfilment of prom- 
ises, the realization of types, the result of preparations, of which 
they had been the sole depositaries and subjects for many cen- 
turies ; that, having this narrow basis, this merely national 
adaptation, and these clearly inadequate means of propagation, 
it nevertheless filled and vivified all the literature and philoso- 
phy, and penetrated all the thinking, of the Roman Empire, 
and of all the nations arising out of it, in a remarkably brief 
space of time. 

“ How soon it completely modified, yea, completely transformed, that 
whole historical state out of which arose our modern Europe and our 
modern civilization! What Divine energy was this, that so far sur- 
passed all former powers that had risen out of the Occidental mind, aud 
might, therefore, be supposed so much better adapted to it? Plato, 
Aristotle, Zeno, Socrates, — Academies, Stoics, Rhetoricians, Moralists, 
— they had never so stirred the world, they had touched no universal 
chords in human souls, although nothing could seemingly be more ab- 
stract, and therefore more universal, than the language of their pre- 
cepts. ..... The world was caring little about them or their systems ; 
it was fast sinking into darkness, with all the light they gave. ..... 
But when Christ came, ..... when evangelists and apostles came, how 
mighty the change, and how soon did it manifest itself in so great a rev- 
olution of human ideas! Will some of the men who talk so much of 
development explain this mystery, that has withstood all the ‘ sneers of 
Gibbon, and stands yet the inexplicable fact of the world’? ” — Lewis’s 
Divine- Human. 

Surely the modern deist, in rejecting the superhuman origin 
of Christianity, is driven to the alternative of a supernatural 
agency in its propagation, or of phenomena totally out of anal- 
ogy with anything else in the whole course of human history, 
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and to the philosophic mind absurdly unnatural. As an ex- 
plainer of the facts, the Evangelical theory may mnmelly claim 
a superior competency. 

Not less perplexing is the difficulty in which the dogma of 
the impossibility of miracles involves one. We do not propose 
at present to discuss this dogma further than to note its im- 
plication that the Infinite God has reserved to himself far less 
power, or that he exercises far less liberty of action, than that 
with which he has invested finite man. But a still greater 
embarrassment occurs. There is a constitutional or natural 
conviction, common to men of all generations, of all nations, 
and under all forms of religion, that God not only can, but 
that he occasionally does, interfere with the order of things, and 
cause events plainly out of the natural course. We speak of 
this conviction as universal. It is so nearly universal as in 
itself to certify a natural law. The exceptions to it we do not 
overlook ; but they are clearly anomalous and artificial, not 
natural. The assurance that this conviction is false, and the 
demonstration of the impossibility that God can thus intervene 
in his own works, would be a more astounding, because a more 
unnatural prodigy, than any to which the credulity of the 
masses has ever been invited. We have no hesitation in sub- 
scribing to the notion, that it would require a miracle of the 
highest kind to authenticate the doctrine of the impossibility 
of miracles. But Christianity, as we shall see more clearly by 
and by, presents evidence which renders a denial of the Chris- 
tian miracles still more difficult. Hume’s great argument is, 
that, in order to the credibility of a miracle, the testimony for 
it must be such that its falsehood would be more miraculous 
than the miracle asserted. Mr. Bayne meets Hume on his own 
ground, and declares that “ the Christian has to produce tes- 
timony to miracle whose falsehood would be a mightier won- 
der than the miracle attested,” and is fully able to do it. 

Modern infidelity not only repudiates the supernatural in 
visible and palpable events, but avers that whatever influence 
or information comes to man must be in the “ order of nature.” 
We do not stop here to show at any length how this dogma 
quarrels with the whole structure of human society, in so far 
as that implies mutual action and reaction by human power ; 
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and with the whole system of education, in so far as it implies 
instruction by means of teachers and books ; though these are 
clearly out of “the order of nature,” distinctly artificial, and 
to be rejected on the principle under consideration. There 
are other and more obvious difficulties in the way. The denial 
of a supernatural revelation, as made both unnecessary and im- 
possible by the constitution of the soul, is as bold an assump- 
tion as that of the impossibility of miracles, and involves still 
greater inconsistencies, though the same reasoning, in large 
measure, applies to both. Of revelation it is said that God 
reveals himself in the material universe ; also and especially 
to the pure reason. It is upon the latter that so much stress 
is laid by the ablest of late deistical writers. This ‘ inward 
light” is said to be sufficient,.if followed, to preclude the 
necessity of an outward revelation. If it were our special 
purpose to disprove the doctrine of our opponents, we might 
perhaps admit nearly the whole of this proposition, and show 
that, by the very negation of the condition in the words we 
have Italicized, a revelation has become necessary. The 
“inward light” has not been followed; by disobedience it has 
become dim. The way of man is dark, and the soul is utterly 
perplexed. We are disposed to yield all due faith to the re- 
ligious intuitions. Without these, a revelation of any kind 
might be impossible. It is because the Bible appeals directly 
to these, that its truths are so powerfully felt by the masses of 
men, even when its philosophy and science and logic may 
seem to be at fault. In this respect the Christian revelation 
has long since demonstrated its superiority to all other books, 
—a statement which we suppose few will have the hardihood 
to deny. 

But the peculiar contradiction into which scepticism here 
falls is this: The “ inward light,” the “ natural revelation,” 
which is so trustworthy and so exact in its intimation, has led 
the great mass of mankind to look for a supernatural revela- 
tion. As we intimated concerning the expectation of the mi- 
raculous,— of which, indeed, revelation is only a particular 
form,—so universal is this belief, that we are warranted in 
attributing to it all the force of a natural law. Indeed, we 
know of no conviction that is stronger than the persuasion 
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that God will reveal himself from without and above the order 
of nature. So deep-seated is it, that even the ten thousand 
corruptions of the doctrine and the multitudinous false pre- 
tensions of its actualization have been powerless to shake the 
popular faith in it. We hazard little in saying that nothing 
short of the indubitable word of God would be sufficient to 
demolish its force. As Rogers says, it would require a Divine 
revelation to prove that a Divine revelation is impossible. 

Of those who have got rid of this conviction there are very 

few whose change can be shown to depend on any development 
of intuitive judgments. Doubtless almost every such person 
with whom we are likely to meet will frankly confess that he 
was led to this view by hearing, or more probably by reading, 
the argument of some philosophic mind. Thus they have had 
a human revelation to convince them that a Divine revelation 
is an absurdity; and “that is seen to be possible with men 
which is impossible with God”! Such denial of all inter- 
course between the Infinite and the finite mind, as Professor 
Lewis shows, 
“can end only in pantheism, or the perfect identification of God with 
the world...... There is no supernatural; there can be no super- 
natural. Now the man who asserts this, unless he intends the merest 
play of words, making everything to be natural simply because it is some- 
how in the universal system of things, has undertaken a defence of a 
position more incredible — that is, more opposed to the common judg- 
ments and feelings in the very laws of our thinking — than all the 
legends of all the revelations, real or supposed, that have ever claimed 
the credence of mankind.” — Divine-Human, p. 46. 


Such are some of the difficulties and absurdities in which 
scepticism is involved by the effort to expose the inconsisten- 
cies and contradictions of Christianity. They show at least 
that nothing is gained in the way of natural credibility by 
adopting any theory yet devised to the exclusion of the super- 
natural. There are other features of the subject still more 
interesting, as illustrating the self-demonstrative character of 
Christianity. We have now to observe, that the facts conceded 
by the ablest sceptical writers concerning Christianity imply 
the truth of those parts of the system which they most stren- 
uously deny. 
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The most popular and dangerous form assumed by infidelity 
at present is that in which it claims to be essentially Christian, 
and only aims to eliminate the true from what is erroneous, 
extravagant, and absurd. It scouts the charge of being Anti- 
christian, — it is only more truly Christian, presenting a more 
genuine Gospel and a purer faith. Yet when these assump- 
tions are examined, it is found that they repudiate all that is 
really peculiar to Christianity, conserving only what is com- 
mon to it and several systems of paganism. These teachers 
who are thus more Christian than Christians themselves lay 
down a very broad platform, and, though discarding certain 
other features deemed essential by Evangelical believers, are 
in nothing so stringent as in the demand for the exclusion 
of all that is supernatural. All other questions may be left 
open; but this is essential. Now this assuming the name of 
a system from which every distinguishing feature is discarded, 
and whose essential elements are the object of unceasing hos- 
tility, seems to us very like a confession of weakness. Judged 
by a moral standard, it bears some similarity to the reported 
ruse of certain Rebel regiments in the present war, who raise 
the Union flag to lure our soldiers on to certain destruction. 
Most properly has a writer in these pages designated the 
famous volume put forth by certain English essayists of this 
school as “the Oxford Clergymen’s attack on Christianity.” 
It has also been happily shown that the word Christianity, in 
the common use of language in all literature and by all its 
votaries, with scarcely exceptions enough to prove the rule, is 
applied to a professedly supernatural system of religion. Any 
system from which this feature is omitted is just as distinctly 
different from Christianity as that is from Buddhism, Hindu- 
ism, or Moslemism. 

But even in reducing Christianity to a cold, moral mechan- 
ism, there are concessions of certain facts which are of a char- 
acter and in a position imperatively to require certain other 
facts to go along with them. The facts commonly conceded at 
present by infidel writers are, that such a man as Jesus did 
live: that the general features of his character are described 
in the Gospels; that he was a good man, and a man not only 
of extraordinary virtue, but of a wonderful spiritual insight 
VOL. XCVII.—No. 201. 44 
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respecting the relation of man to God; that there dwelt in 
him remarkable wisdom ard an unparalleled capacity of im- 
pressing himself on his own age, and as well on all ages since ; 
moreover, that there has flowed out from him into the world a 
marvellous moral power, wide-spread, cumulative, and unique. 
But it must not be supposed that he was in any literal sense 
an incarnation of a superior or pre-existent being, much less 
of the Divine; nor can it be for a moment conceded, that he 
ever performed any work not explicable by reference to human 
skill and natural laws. 

Now these things in Christianity, which a certain force of 
evidence within itself compels its opponents to concede, logi- 
cally and irrefragably connect themselves with certain other 
things which are clearly miraculous. The natural necessarily 
implies the supernatural. ‘ Given the credible, or that which 
is to be received on grounds of ordinary belief, and the mar- 
vellous cannot be rejected.” It is as in comparative anatomy, 
—certain parts of the structure being given, other parts may 
unerringly be affirmed to coexist with them, no matter how 
utterly diverse the result may be from any known organism. 
It is thus that Christianity, as it stands in history and in fact, 
taking into account only what is now almost universally ad- 
mitted by its opponents, testifies incontrovertibly to its own mi- 
raculous character. To this testimony we shall more fully 
appeal directly. 

Just here we wish to say a word concerning the place 
which miracles occupy in the Christian system. It is not 
necessary to go into any philosophical discussion of the possi- 
bility of miracles, or any extended refutation of the dogma 
that the impossibility of any change in the existing condition 
of material agencies, except through the invariable operations 
of a series of eternally impressed consequences of a physical 
nature, is “a primary law of belief,” to which both reason 
and conscience demand our submission. It is enough for our 
purpose to say, that any “ primary belief” would be found to 
have its strongest hold in the intuitions of the great unlettered, 
unphilosophic, unsopl..sticated masses of men. Now, it is a 
remarkable fact, that just here, where this primary law would 
be most obvious if really existing, not the slightest trace of it 
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is seen. It emerges only in the minds of men given somewhat 
to critical speculation, philosophic discussion, and scientific 
processes. It has the appearance of an expedient adopted 
only after some painful consideration. The masses, on the 
contrary, in all ages and of all religions, give overwhelming 
evidence that the “ primary belief,” if there be one on this 
subject, is in favor of both the possibility and actuality of 
many changes induced from without the chain of natural 
sequences. 

There has doubtless been much confusion wrought in the 
minds of Christians, and no small advantage has accrued to 
scepticism, from the views adopted by certain writers on the 
relation of miracles to Christianity. Miracles have been ap- 
pealed to as giving a direct and present testimony in favor 
of Christianity ; whereas whatever evidence they furnish was 
given many centuries since, and is subject to all the liabilities 
of historical events. Miracles do not so much demonstrate 
Christianity at the present day, as Christianity proves miracles. 
The latter must be done, or Christianity itself falls through. 
Christ, in his instructions to his disciples respecting the propa- 
gation of the Gospel on the earth, assured them that they 
should not only do the works which he had done, “ but greater 
works than these.” These “ greater works ”’ belong to all ages 
of the Church, and have evidenced the truth of the system 
with constantly cumulative force. Scarcely anything, not 
even present miracles, could be so satisfactory to a fair-minded 
inquirer of the present day, as the evidence of the wonderful 
facts of Christianity, both historical and current. With the 
people to whom Christianity was first preached, the case was 
different. It was an untried system. It must needs have 
been certified unquestionably to be from Heaven before it 
could rightfully claim credence. A new religion of such tre- 
mendous requirements, and involving such incalculable inter- 
ests, would have been unworthy of attention unless authen- 
ticated by something unmistakably supernatural and super- 
human. But we are not to infer from this that the doctrine 
of miracles is of no importance to us now. On the contrary, 
as we have intimated above, we are compelled to believe that 
to refute this doctrine would be to refute Christianity itself. 
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The relation of miracles to Christianity we conceive to be 
threefold. In the first place, the character of Christianity is 
such as to imply the miraculous. Its conceded facts are such 
as coincide most easily with the supernatural. Without the 
latter as a complement, the former must appear utterly frag- 
mentary, discordant, and purposeless. Their testimony, when 
fairly given, is, that they belong to a supernatural system, and 
that to attempt to separate them from such a system would be 
to resort to a most unnatural expedient. In the second place, 
the scheme of Christianity itself is such, and the condition of 
humanity such, that its successful introduction to the world, 
except by supernatural or miraculous demonstrations, is incon- 
ceivable. The stern morality so hostile to the depraved incli- 
nations and selfish impulses of man, the lofty spirituality so 
antagonistic to the temporal and material notions of the race, 
the character of Christ and his kingdom, so contrary to the 
traditionary conceptions of the Jewish nation, could never 
have gained a foothold among a people accustomed to believe 
in the miraculous authentication of new religious truths, ex- 
cept the teacher gave indubitable evidence that he came from 
God, by works which no mere man could do. Lastly, the 
Bible is so thoroughly pervaded by the miraculous element 
that any doubts concerning the fact of miracles, particularly 
with reference to the miracles attributed to Christ, would viti- 
ate the whole record. Reasoning from what is conceded by 
opponents, as well as on the general principles of historical 
criticism, we are compelled to believe that the Evangelists 
stated on this subject, as on all others, what they themselves 
thought to be true; and it was scarcely possible that they 
could be mistaken as to Christ’s own opinions and declarations. 
According to their account, nothing is more credible than that 
Christ professed to work miracles. Was he deceived, or a de- 
ceiver, or did he do what he is claimed to have done? The 
answer to this question will appear more clearly when we 
come to look more closely at the character of Christ. 

There is another question lying back of this. Did not the 
Evangelists fabricate, or exaggerate, or at least give to the 
narrative the marvellous coloring with which the popular fancy 
had invested the remarkable incidents in the life of Christ? 
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As to the grosser aspects of this question, few have now the 
kardihood to maintain the affirmative. There is a more deli- 
cate and plausible form, in which it claims a more respectful 
attention. Still in any form the exceeding simplicity and evi- 
dently intentional truthfulness everywhere evident in the Evan- 
gelical narrative would seem to answer the question in the 
negative. Moreover, there is collateral historical evidence, as 
shown by Mr. Bayne,* which indicates the impossibility of any 
other answer. The well-known passage of Tacitus, the integ- 
rity of which even Gibbon says “ the most sceptical is obliged 
to accept,” is important here. This assures us that, within 
thirty-five years after the death of Christ, the followers of him 
who had been crucified as a malefactor had not only increased 
largely in Judea and all other parts of the empire, but that in 
Rome itself they had become “a vast multitude.” We are 
informed that these multitudes clave to the name of Christ 
with the most marvellous pertinacity, refusing to abjure it 
even when the alternative was the fiercest physical tortures 
to which human beings were ever subjected. They had the 
firmest conviction of the supernatural character of his works ; 
they believed unquestioningly that, after he had been dead cer- 
tain days, he was raised to life and ascended to heaven. The 
Gospel histories were received by them as truthful and sacred 
records of his life and character, —a life and character which 
must, from the very nature of the case, have stamped them- 
selves with intense vividness and potency upon their minds. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that at this time there were 
very many persons living, both friends and foes, who had been 
contemporaries of Christ, and who were amply qualified to tes- 
tify concerning the truth or falsehood of the reports enter- 
tained among his followers. 

Thus whatever of the mythical or fabulous or exaggerated 
there is now in the Evangelical conception of Christ’s charac- 
ter and work on earth had all accumulated within the life- 
time of thousands of his contemporaries, and of those who, both 
with friendly and with hostile eye, were personally acquainted 
with the objective facts of his career, — had grown up within 





* Testimony of Christ to Christianity, 59 seg. 
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the space of thirty-five years, — a phenomenon without prece- 
dent or parallel in all the history of the world. We are driver 
to the conclusion, that Christ intentionally gave the impression 
to eyewitnesses, to intimate friends, to avowed enemies, that 
he was a worker of miracles. If we claim for the Evangelists 
only the ordinary credibility which common historical criticism 
would assign to them, leaving out of the account all notions 
of inspiration or infallibility, it is still evident that Christ 
claimed to exercise a Divine power. Both his conduct and his 
direct assertions declare this. When John sent, requiring proof 
of his Messiahship, this was the answer returned: “ Go and 
show John again those things which ye do hear and see: the 
blind receive their sight, and the lame walk; the lepers are 
cleansed, and the deaf hear; the dead are raised up, and the 
poor have the Gospel preached to them. And blessed is he 
whosoever shall not be offended in me.” If he were not an 
impostor, a mountebank, or else a self-deluded fanatic, he 
must, at the very least, have had a Divine power working 
along with him; and if this were so, other vastly important 
consequences follow. 

But while Christianity, in its historical aspects, when fairly 
examined, furnishes incontrovertible testimony of the miracu- 
lous in its origin, its moral and religious aspects produce no 
less strongly the same impression. It is not denied by our 
modern sceptics that there is in it a wonderful moral power. 
Its world-transforming influence cannot be ignored. That it 
has produced in individual believers from the first a rich sup- 
ply of virtues, — virtues, too, such as men had little practical 
idea of before, — humility, meekness, and self-denying, com- 
passionate, ministering love; that, in the common relations of 
humanity, in the family, in civil and political life, in the rela- 
tions of rank, castes, and nations to one another, it has exer- 
cised a most salutary influence ; that it is now the mightiest 
force at work in civilized society, not only socially, ethically, 
and religiously, but intellectually, quickening in a wonderful 
manner all the faculties of the mind, and opening the way for 
the achievements of science, the triumphs of art, and that in- 
ventive skill which so multiplies the products and relieves the 
drudgery of industrial toil,— we suppose none refuse to ac- 
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knowledge. We are to remember that this power extends itself 
to all classes of society. Its vital principles, its essential ele- 
ments, are just as familiarly apprehended by the common people 
as by the learned. This is what the subtile and accomplished 
Celsus, the ablest opponent of Christianity in its earlier times, 
alleges as one of his principal arguments against it. ‘“* Woollen 
manufacturers,” he says, “ shoemakers, and curriers, the most 
uneducated and boorish of men, are zealous advocates of this 
religion; men who dare not open their mouths before the 
learned, and who only try to gain over the women and children 
in families.” Another argument advanced by the same writer 
is, that “he must be void of understanding who can believe 
that Greeks and barbarians in Asia, Europe, and Lybia — all 
nations to the ends of the earth— can unite in one and the 
same religious doctrine.” What Celsus deemed preposterous 
has, nevertheless, been accomplished ; for though Christianity 
is not as yet the sole religion of the world, yet more nations, 
and those extending over wider regions than Celsus had ever 
dreamed of, are now recognizing this as the only true religion. 
But Celsus was certainly right in his general principle, that 
the invention of no man and the cultus of no nation could fur- 
nish a religion meeting the wants of universal humanity. The 
testimony of all the other religions of history agrees with his. 
Yet here is a system of faith which in its essential elements is 
well understood by all classes of society, and is heartily em- 
braced by many nations most widely separate and ethnologi- 
cally most diverse. The testimony of all sincere believers, of 
all grades, in all nations and in all times, is absolutely uniform 
and consentaneous respecting its effect upon their characters 
and lives. 

Now the question forces itself upon us, To what does this 
mighty moral energy, prevailing age after age, overcoming the 
most stubborn obstacles and presenting no signs of diminution, 
owe its origin? It can scarcely be thought by any reasonable 
person to have been the slow growth of centuries ; for at the 
time it first appears in history it had all the essential elements 
that now characterize it. Is it due to a fictitious personage, 
the work of the fancy of the earliest Christian teachers, who in- 
vented the evangelical picture of the Founder of their religion ? 
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** This runs counter to all historical analogy. The great revo- 
lutions of history have not been effected by fictitious person- 
ages, but by living men; and those men must have possessed 
within themselves a real power corresponding to, and account- 
ing for, the influence they possessed.” If insuperable difficul- 
ties are involved in the supposition of so harmonious a char- 
acter endowed with such marvellous power being a fictitious 
production of a community, or a number of individuals, neither 
can it be imagined to be the work of one man. The author 
must be greater than his work ; and if the hero of the story is 
superhumanly great, still more must be the inventor of such a 
character. Nor does the theory of Divine ideas communicat- 
ed to man relieve the perplexity. Mere ideas do not possess 
the power to effect moral revolutions. The masses of men are 
not largely influenced by abstract representations. They de- 
mand the concrete. Besides, it is utterly unaccountable that 
such ideas should have occurred to such men, in such an age, 
unless they were directly revealed by God. But why go so far 
out of the natural in order to avoid the supernatural? Is not 
the appearance of these ideas in the world quite as anoma- 
lous as any hypothesis that has been advanced to account for 
them ? 

There is only one natural and legitimate answer to the ques- 
tion of the origin of Christianity, only one simple method of 
explaining its singular facts and phenomena. Its founder 
must have been a real person, corresponding in character to 
the mighty influence and marvellous moral force of the system 
devised. The life of Jesus must have been a fact, not a fiction; 
an actuality, not an idea. A more than human wisdom and 
virtue must have dwelt in him. The Author of this faith can- 
not be a dead hero, nor merely a crowned martyr. He is a 
living Saviour; and it is only because he lives that his follow- 
ers even down to this time live also. ‘ His doctrine is not so 
much a doctrine as a biography, a personal power, a truth all 
motivity, a love walking the earth in the proximity of a mortal 
fellowship.” 

This self-evidencing power of Christianity is still more obvi- 
ous when we examine critically and fairly the character of 
Christ. On the one side, we get such a view of his transcend- 
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ent moral greatness, his complete freedom from sin, his com- 
prehensive judgment and practical wisdom, as gives to his tes- 
timony concerning himself the highest value, assuring us at the 
same time of the Divine power that dwelt in him ; and on the 
other side, we shall find in him a complete solution of all the 
facts and phenomena of Christianity, as they stand in history 
and present experience. 

We shall still start from the low ground of the conceded facts 
of the life of Jesus. With these before us, we shall be quickly 
compelled to feel that they do not, by any means, complete 
that life and character. Evidently these natural and human 
elements are most unnatural and unhuman, if there be noth- 
ing else to go along with them. More and more as we look at 
them they will be seen to form the segment ef a circle whose 
circumference, in order to complete itself, must pass, not only 
out of the human and the natural, but into the Divine. What 
some of these concessions concerning Christ are, we may see 
in the words of some of our latest and ablest deistical writers. 
Says Theodore Parker : — 


“ He unites in himself the sublimest precepts and divinest practices, 
thus more than realizing the dream of prophets and sages ; rises free 
from all prejudice of his age, nation, or sect; gives free range to the 
spirit of God in his breast ; sets aside the law, sacred and time-honored 
as it was, its forms, its sacrifice, its temple, its priests; puts away the 
doctors of the law, subtle, irrefragable, and pours out a doctrine beau- 
tiful as the light, sublime as heaven, true as God.” — Discourses of 
Religion, p. 294. 

Again, he says : — 

“Try him as we try other teachers. They deliver their word, find a 
few waitiug for the consolation who accept the new tidings, follow the 
new method, and soon go beyond their teacher, though less mighty 
minds than he. Though humble men, we see what Socrates and Luther 
never saw. But eighteen centuries have passed since the sun of human- 
ity rose so high as in Jesus; what man, what sect, has mastered his 


thought, comprehended his method, and so fully applied it to life?” — 
Lbid., p. 303. 


Mr. Hennel, who is more careful in his concessions, and who 
seems to have a fear of implying the supernatural in such a 
statement, reluctantly admits that, — 
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“Whilst no human character, in the history of the world, can be 
brought to mind, which, in proportion as it could be closely examined, 
did not present some defects, disqualifying it for being the emblem of 
moral perfection, we can rest, with least check or sense of incongruity, 
on the imperfectly known character of Jesus of Nazareth.” — Jnguiry, 
p. 451. 7 


It is true that Mr. Parker has a discourse on the Limitations 
of Jesus, in which he professes to discover certain errors of 
conduct and blemishes of character, which nevertheless he 
pronounces “ venial,”’ but which subtract somewhat from the 
moral excellence of the portrait as furnished by the Evangelists. 
Mr. Hennel, too, as seen in the quotation above, avoids the in- 
timation of moral perfection in the character before him. Yet 
evidently both these authors start with the postulate that there 
can be no moral perfection in mere humanity ; they also main- 
tain, as a prime dogma, that Jesus was merely human. Hence 
it is not so much a close examination of the actual character 
of Christ that suggests moral imperfections, as the a priori 
theory which demands that they shall be found. 

But why do these and kindred writers, so utterly averse to 
anything of the supernatural in the world or in religion, make 
such important concessions? Partly because the impression 
of Christ’s character on the mind of humanity is such, that a 
refusal to admit the moral greatness of its Author would 
jeopard one’s cause at the outset; and partly because these 
features stand in such connection in the narrative of the 
Evangelists, that no theory of forgery or fabrication or myth 
or exaggeration can account for them. The very least that 
can be done by a candid sceptic is to admit so far their truth- 
fulness. For, as we have before shown, more marvellous by 
far than all the marvels contained in the Gospels would be 
the demonstration of the proposition that such a character was 
a figment of the imagination, — the imagination, too, of such 
men as the Evangelists. We are not now claiming that these 
writers were inspired, nor even that they were free from exag- 
geration ; but that they evidently aimed at a truthful narra- 
tive, and that their exaggerations, if there are any, are totally 
different from what we should have reason to expect; and 
that they have given a description of Christ’s character which 
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carries along with it, to the great mass of unprejudiced men, 
intrinsic and invincible evidence of its reality. 

We do not propose to note each remarkable feature in the 
character of Jesus, as has been done so successfully by Mr. 
Young, and especially by Dr. Bushnell. We shall confine our 
remarks chiefly to these two characteristics, — his moral purity 
and his wonderful wisdom. These stand out conspicuously in 
the portrait presented of him in the Gospels; and yet the 
writers seem to be wholly unconscious of the impression they 
were making in these two respects. Nor shall we be able, of 
course, to enter upon an exhaustive argument for the sinless- 
ness of Jesus, as has been so admirably done by Ullmann. 
We propose briefly to indicate the evidence of his moral per- 
fectness, and the conviction it naturally necessitates in the 
unprejudiced mind. 

In the first place, we note the remarkable fact, that, with the 
biographers of Jesus, and with all his apostles and followers 
whose writings have come down to us, his moral perfectness 
is a prevailing idea. We call it remarkable, because such an 
assumption has never been made by the biographers of any 
other person who ever lived. It would, in any other case we 
can think of, be so intrinsically improbable, that such a char- 
acter claimed for the subject of the biography would militate 
fatally against the whole work. It will be remembered here, 
that there is no attempt on the part of the early friends of 
Jesus to prove his sinlessness. Nor is it frequently brought in, 
as if it were a matter of doubt. It seems to be such a univer- 
sal and withal natural impression prevailing among the early 
Christians, and received from personal intercourse with Jesus, 
or from those who had been his intimate associates, that there 
was no call for any testimony concerning it, still less for an 
attempt at demonstration. In fact, it is less the direct declara- 
tion than the implication which the narrative of his life con- 
veys that suggests the thought of his sinlessness. 

“ The picture of Jesus which the Gospels everywhere present to us, 
and that which the Apostles everywhere describe, is such that, even if 
it had not been expressly stated in Scripture that he was without sin, 
we could never have conceived of sin, of separation from God, of moral 
obliquity, as forming a feature in that picture, without being sensible 
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that we should thus materially disfigure and deface it, nay, destroy it 
altogether.” — Ullmann, p. 78. 


Hence it was perfectly natural that the Apostles should refer 
to this characteristic as something to be taken for granted, as 
an essential feature of the Messiah’s character. They call 
him “the Holy One and the Just.” They speak of him as 
‘“‘ tempted in all points like as we are, yet without sin.” They 
allude to the fact that * he did no sin, neither was guile found 
in his mouth.” He was sacrificed as a “ lamb without blemish 
and without spot.” As the true High-Priest, he was “holy, 
harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, and made higher 
than the heavens”; who needed not, like the other priests, to 
offer up sacrifice for his own sins, but who, just because there 
was in him no sin, was able to take away our sins. 

It is also interesting to observe the direct testimony which 
Jesus himself gives concerning his own moral state. It is 
worthy of remark, that there is no other instance conceivable 
in which a mere mortal man could proclaim his own sinless- 
ness, or in any way proceed upon that assumption without at 
once repelling those to whom he addressed himself. Any real 
person, whatever his enterprise, would hopelessly ruin it. by 
any such public pretension. In any fictitious creation, it would 
be regarded at once as an utterly unwarrantable extravagance, 
and also as a feature with which the most consummate genius 
would be unable to make the other elements of a whole life 
constantly harmonize. Yet no feeling of incongruity and ab- 
surdity arises in viewing the life and character of Jesus. No 
one, unless impelled by some consideration foreign to the sub- 
ject, ever revolts at the loftiest assumptions of Christ concern- 
ing himself. Looking, then, at the testimony of Christ, this 
strikes us as singular, though none of the writers of the New 
Testament take pains to call our attention to the singularity, 
that he never, in any of his addresses to men or his prayers to 
God, intimates in the remotest manner any consciousness of 
sin, — that there is no humbling himself before God on account 
of sin, no prayer for forgiveness. It is the grand peculiarity 
of his piety, that he never regrets anything that he has done 
or been, — that he expresses nowhere a single feeling of com- 
punction or the least sense of unworthiness. 
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But there are not wanting express declarations from his own 
lips concerning his purity of character. ‘I do always,” says 
he, “ those things that please Him.” “I seek not mine own 
will, but the will of the Father which hath sent me.” Many 
other such passages there are’in which he holds himself up as 
glorifying the name of the Father in the world,—as one who 
sanctifies himself for his own, who has overcome the world, 
and who imparts a peace that the world cannot take away. 
“There are expressions which*present to us the picture of a 
life which not only had in it no place for sin, but, more than 
this, which can only be thought of as an actually perfect life.” 
At the close of his life, surrounded by bitterly hostile minds, 
so far as all temporal or human hopes are concerned utterly 
defeated and frustrated in his* purposes, he stands up and 
boldly challenges his accusers, in the question, “‘ Which of you 
convinceth me of sin?” 

It must be remembered that this was the man who of all that 
have ever lived had the keenest perception of sin in others, 
and who has uncovered its to them unsuspected lurking- 
places in the human character, and shown a power of moral 
analysis unequalled by any other. That it was impossible for 
him to be deceived is clear, not only from this, but, as we shall 
have occasion to observe directly, from what we know of his 
practical wisdom. Was there, then, a purposely false assump- 
tion on his part? Was he seeking to produce a false impres- 
sion of his perfectness? This supposition is precluded by 
what is universally conceded concerning him. If not abso- 
lutely sinless, it is acknowledged that he goes immeasurably 
before all other men in this direction. Consequently, the 
thought that he could in the slightest degree have intended 
to deceive is not merely shocking to Christians, but utterly 
inconceivable by any fair-minded sceptic. 

But, after all, the moral perfection of Jesus rests not so much 
upon what any of his followers said of him, nor on particular 
declarations by himself, or on what he did not say, as on the 
inevitable and ineffaceable impression which the description of 
his life, as presented in the evangelical record, makes upon the 
mind of the simple reader. The masses of men feel that his 
was a morally stainless character, while an assumption or an 
VOL. XCVII. — NO. 201. 45 
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assertion of this characteristic for any other man would hope- 
lessly imperil his cause. As De Wette says, “The man who 
comes without preconceived opinion to the life of Jesus, and 
who yields himself up to the impression it makes, will feel no 
manner of doubt he is the most exalted character and the 
purest soul that history presents to us.” 

The remarkable wisdom of Jesus has been acknowledged by 
all the opponents of Christianity who pretend to any candor in 
argument. His intellectual superiority is scarcely inferior to 
his moral exaltation. There is a wonderful simplicity, yet a 
comprehensiveness and a majesty, which are really sublime. 
The all-penetrating keenness of perception, the perfect clearness 
of vision, which characterize him, have, to say the least, no par- 
allel. This wisdom, too, is clearly unlearned, in the popular 
sense of that term. There is nothing which we can term schol- 
arly in his thoughts or discourses. His mind has not been 
formed, nor have his powers been disciplined, in any human 
school. He refers to no authority, alludes to no literary or 
philosophic standards. He rarely quotes history, and when 
he does, it is the sacred history of the Hebrew race. His clas- 
sics are the open fields, the voices of nature, the universally 
audible and apprehensible utterances of the outlying world. 
Scan him as we will, — and no man that ever lived has been 
exposed to such searching criticism, — we can detect no lack 
of balance in the smallest particular. This symmetry, too, is 
seen in his teaching. He has no philosophical speculations ; 
he rarely, we might almost say never, argues ; he simply talks 
as one who is telling us what he knows of God and spiritual 
things. His simple telling brings the reality, carries with it 
a certain inevitable conviction of its truthfulness. ‘ Never 
man spake like this man,” say his hearers. His words bear in 
them the impress, the “ authority,” of their own reality. He 
borrows nothing from his own age or any other age. His no- 
tions are quite different from almost all that prevail around 
him. All of his principal doctrines are directly antagonistic 
to the traditionary and popular expectations of his nation. We 
can see for ourselves, in the simple directness and freedom of 
his teachings, that whatever he advances is from himself. 

Yet this “ Jewish peasant,” born among a narrow and exclu- 
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sive people, in an unspiritual and superstitious community, 
brought up as a working mechanic, having only three years of 
public life, leaving no writings of any sort behind him, and 
having gathered but a very few obscure and timid followers, 
who appeared to be hopelessly scattered by his discomfiture 
and his appallingly ignominious end, has communicated to 
the world, in brief discourses and fragmentary conversations 
treasured up and reported by his simple-minded friends, a sys- 
tem of religion which proves to be the mightiest moral force 
that ever entered into human society ; which now, after the 
lapse of ages, is more studied and more thoroughly appreciated 
for its grandeur and beauty than ever before, and which now 
as never before commands the homage even of those who deny 
some of its essential features. 

We may not pause to consider at length the cool, calm, in- 
tellectual dignity of this man, — never inconsistent, never dis- 
appointed, never embarrassed, never losing his balance. What 
artful questions were proposed for his solution! What skilful 
combinations were formed, by which it would seem that he 
must surely be baffled! Yet with what amazing facility does 
he confound the devices of his enemies, and even extort their 
admiration! These are but small indications of the controlled 
and controlling power that dwelt in him. There were times 
when he triumphed grandly over his enemies, — when the 
populace, “thé world, had gone after him.” Yet not for a 
moment, nor by a hair’s breadth, does he swerve from his 
painful and self-sacrificing mission. There were times, too, 
when he was left alone, and the storm of execration, of igno- 
miny, of agony, was breaking loose in fearful fury upon him. 
Still, with steady persistence, he avows the same lofty purpose 
and mysterious mission, — “ To this end was I born, and for 
this cause came I into the world.” 

Surely nothing of self-deception, not the least taint of fanati- 
cism, nor even of that delusion which sometimes characterizes 
great minds, could have found a place in him. Not thus could 
he have impressed himself on the world’s mind with such po- 
tency and vividness; still less have been able to communicate 
such a wondrous new life to humanity. If, then, he is simply 
a man, “he is most certainly a new and singular kind of man, 
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never before heard of,—one who visibly is quite as great a 
miracle in the world as if he were not a man.” 

Now if he be such a man in respect of virtue and wisdom as 
we have but feebly indicated, then it is impossible to conceive 
that he could have practised deception on others, or have been 
subject to it in himself. What he said concerning himself must 
have been simply and literally true. Even allowing that these 
utterances have been imperfectly communicated to us, yet if 
there be anything true concerning him, if there be anything 
authentic in any history, he emphatically claimed miraculous 
power. 


“Were those mighty works a deception? Did the words in which 
Christ searched into motive and pierced the subtlest hypocrisy go like 
daggers through his own heart? That is the question. There is no 
evading it. History has heard of no Christ who was not a miracle- 
worker. Jews and disciples, Christians and infidels, Matthew and 
Luke, Celsus and Julian, all know Christ as one who constantly, and for 
years, declared himself able to raise the dead. Can human conception 
embrace the thought that he was lying? No. The conscience and the 
intellect of the race start back appalled at the imagination of a miracle 
so stupendous. The crushing of all the stars into powder in one grasp 
of God’s hand would not be such a miracle.” — Bayne, pp. 105, 106. 


There are, moreover, still more surprising assumptions made 
by Jesus, which imply not merely supernatural power, but a 
superhuman character. Imagine a mere man saying, “1 came 
forth from the Father.” “ Ye are from beneath; I am from 
above.” “I am the light of the world.” ‘ No man cometh 
unto the Father but by me.” ‘ Come unto me, all ye that la- 
bor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” ‘ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” ‘I and my Father are 
one.” Scores of such utterances may be quoted, which in the 
mouth of any other man, be he the best and wisest that has 
ever lived, would evince the most intolerable arrogance and 
presumption. The putting forth of such amazing pretensions 
would in a moment annihilate the highest reputation ever 
achieved. Yet these claims on the part of Jesus create no 
feeling of disgust and no sense of incongruity. There seems 
to be somehow a perfect fitness and naturalness in the assump- 
tions. No sceptic or infidel even can now be called to mind 
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who has accused him as a conceited person, or dared to assail 
him in this the weakest and most absurd, if not the strongest 
and holiest point of his character. 

Clearly enough the easiest way to account for Christianity is 
to regard it, as it claims to be, as a supernatural religion. The 
human and natural in it testify to the superhuman and super- 
natural in its origin and character. Its Founder was, to speak 
very tamely, a person too wise to be deluded, too holy to de- 
ceive. He unmistakably claimed for himself not only super- 
natural power, but a Divine character. Sceptical opposition to 
Christianity, when exposed to plain natural tests, evinces the 
most unnatural hypotheses, the most violent, unlikely, and 
absurd marvels. The miracles of the Bible are startling; 
those of infidelity are monstrous. 

. 





Art. XI.—1. La Gréce Contemporaine. Par EpmMonp Anovt. 
Paris. 1855. 

2. Le Roi des Montagnes. Par Epmonp <Apovur. Paris. 
1856.* 


Tue events ‘which have recently occurred in Greece, the 
dethronement of Otho, the interregnum, and the subsequent 
election of Prince George of Denmark to the crown, have ex- 
cited considerable attention in Europe. Greece is like a spoiled 
child under the guardianship of a number of jealous aunts, 
who are more or less disturbed according to the proportion in 
which the affection of their pet is distributed among them. Any 
irregularity in the conduct of the foreign relations of that min- 
iature monarchy of a million souls is attended with complica- 
tions that wellnigh throw the five great powers into hysteria. 
But it is otherwise on this side of the Atlantic. In ordinary 


* These books of M. About were noticed, but not reviewed, shortly after their 
appearance. As the first of them is not yet obsolete, or even obsolescent, in its 
general statements, while the other has a vividness of characterization and an inten- 
sity of dramatic power which ought to render it a work of more than ephemeral 
interest, we have thought the interval that has elapsed since their publication an 
insufficient reason for declining to print this article. — Ep. 
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times the bloodless revolution of the Greeks would arouse but 
little interest, our country having long survived its Philhelle- 
nic enthusiasm ; and now that we have a rebellion of our own, 
little Greece, five thousand miles away, is entirely ignored. 
Yet whoever has seen the singular farrago of patriotism and 
lawless independence, of folly and common sense, called the 
Greek people, and gazed from the marvellous colonnades of 
the Parthenon upon the plain of Athens and the blue Aigean 
gleaming with white lateen sails, cannot read without emotion 
the brief notices of the recent coup d’état in Greece which 
appear in our newspapers. To us they have recalled many 
delightful memories, and induced us once more to glance over 
the pages of the works whose titles head this article. 

M. About has for some time been favorably known in Amer- 
ica as a sparkling and attractive writer. @He and Michelet, the 
author of certain questionable publications which have had 
considerable circulation, shared about equally the courtesy 
extended in this country to contemporary French literature 
for the three or four years preceding the appearance of Les 
Miserables. The one was devoured with avidity in the bou- 
doir ; the other gained at once the respect of thinkers and the 
interest of the pleasure-loving, ‘‘ The King of the Mountains ”’ 
having been exhibited on the boards at WajJlack’s. While 
Michelet deals in prurient sentimentality such as can be pro- 
duced only in France, where conceptions of* the moral virtues 
are factitious, About, practical as a broker on ’change and 
gaillard as Mercutio, dresses up dry statistics and unpalatable 
facts in the mest piquant form, and crystallizes the results of 
his experience into romances which are too lifelike to be arti- 
ficial. When we allow that an author possesses wit, imagina- 
tion, talent, we award to him no higher merit than falls to the 
lot of many writers in these days wherein mighty scribblers 
abound. , But when we discover one who is endowed with all 
these qualities employing the graces of an engaging style to 
embellish columns of figures and to register uninviting details, 
and at the same time trustworthy in his statements beyond the 
ordinary measure of a mere statistician, we may well consider 
him a phenomenon; and such is M. About. Of a mercurial 
temperament, racy, humorous, wielding a ready irony,—a 
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composer of novels, a collector of facts, and every inch of him 
as genuine a Frenchman as ever muttered Sacre! and ate 
frogs, —a Parisian, and a man whom Louis Napoleon has sub- 
sidized for his own purposes,—and yet, mirabile dictu! he 
tells the truth! 

Victor Hugo having rather taken the wind out of the sails 
of his contemporaries by his stupendous romance, About has 
of late been treated among us with a neglect which he little 
deserves. Less pretentious than Victor Hugo’s, more moral 
than Michelet’s, his books should continue to be read and 
studied as correct representations of society in the South of 
Europe during the nineteenth century, long after Les Mise- 
rables and L’ Amour have taken their places beside Scudéri’s 
Le Grand Cyrus and Les Femmes Galantes of Brantime, of 
which only the titles are now remembered. 

It is not too much to assert that La Gréce Contemporaine 
is the most admirable transcript of Modern Greece which has 
been given to the public. The author’s terse, epigrammatic 
style, his keen, but polished irony, and his sallies of humor, 
secure for him the attention of the reader from the outset ; 
but it is the perfect conversance which he shows with his sub- 
ject that should chiefly enlist confidence and interest in his 
favor. Conversance but feebly conveys an idea of the famil- 
iarity the writer possesses with the physical appearance of the 
country, the people, their customs and prejudices, their abil- 
ities and defects, and the condition of the government, its 
revenues, army, and navy, its venality and universal good-for- 
nothingness. Nor does he confine himself to making general 
statements, but he fortifies his positions with figures that can- 
not lie. To obtain in three years all that is contained in this 
little work, and to sprinkle its pages so liberally with Attic 
salt, argues singular acumen and penetration, as well as facil- 
ity with the pen. Instead of observing the Greek character, 
we might almost say that he assimilates himself to it; for 
one would suppose that none but a native could form such 
accurate notions concerning national traits. This sort of in- 
tuitive perception of the genius and institutions of a people 
foreign to their own, seems to be a specialty of the French. 
Their easy pliability enables them to adapt themselves to the 
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climate and habits of the regions where they may happen to 
be, and the consequence is, that to the piquancy of the Parisian 
mode of expression they add the flavor of reality. He who 
reads De Tocqueville and About with candor, must confess 
that better books of the kind than the “ Democracy” and La 
Gréce Contemporaine have not been seen by the men of this 
generation. Not that in style or profoundness these works are 
susceptible of comparison. Their only point of resemblance 
is, that in them both the authors aim at giving a correct rep- 
resentation of the social characteristics of nations other than 
their own, and in this respect they not only succeed, but dis- 
tance all their competitors. If About is less dignified than his 
great master in the art of national portrait-painting, we appre- 
hend that it is owing as much to the nature of the subject 
treated of, as to the inferior qualifications of the man. 

In fact, the style of our author, so dashing and irreverent, 
so unsparing of many of the poetic associations with which the 
world of intellect has invested the people of Modern Greece, 
so minute in noting the most unromantic details, — this style, 
we say, while it gains the attention, is also liable to shock 
the preconceived notions of those who seem to think that the 
practical common-sense view with which we are accustomed to 
observe other matters is irrelevant when classic lands are in 
question. In his words: “The name of Greece, even more 
than that of Spain or Italy, is full of promise. You will not 
meet with a young man in whom that name does not awaken 
ideas of beauty, of light, and of quiet happiness. The least 
studious school-boys, who inveigh most eloquently against Gre- 
cian history and Greek translations, — even if they fall asleep 
over their lexicon, they dream of Greece. I expected to find 
a sky without a cloud, a sea without a ruffle, a spring without 
end.” Now this is precisely the view of the Levant taken by 
those who know of it only through books; but it is not the 
fault of the East, nor does it detract from its genuine and 
peerless glories, that its skies are visited by storms, that its 
grand old mountains are rugged and scarred from their bat- 
tle with the ages, and that its plains, though rich in historic 
interest, have been left devastated by the tramp of mailed 
warriors for thousands of years. To find regions entirely 
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free from these disturbances, one must visit the Isles of the 
Blest. 

The difficulty has been heretofore, that those who have writ- 
ten books on the Orient have been chiefly of two classes. First 
are they who are so gifted with an eye for the picturesque, who 
so highly appreciate legendary associations, and so easily ac- 
commodate themselves to the novelties and inconveniences of 
travel, that they are moved to compose poems and prose rhap- 
sodies, which often correctly represent the more attractive 
phases of the “ Eastern question.” Kinglake, Curtis, Gau- 
tier, Curzon, and Morier are eminent disciples of this school, of 
which Byron is the master-spirit. Correct ard trustworthy as 
far as they go, they fail to give us an insight into internal af- 
fairs, the true condition of political matters, or the actual rela- 
tions which underlie the surface of society in the countries of 
which they treat. These are the writers whom an intelligent 
public has been pleased to accept and honor as faithful wit- 
nesses, and not without reason. They miss complete success 
only because in them the poetic element has predominated, — 
by no means a deadly sin in this money-making age, and when 
one is gossiping about “ the clime of the sun.” 

The other class of writers on the East are those who can 
view objects only with the spectrum of Wall Street or the 
*“* Bourse ” in their eye, who “ do” Greece, Turkey, Egypt, 
and the Holy Land in a month, encounter nothing but dust 
and vermin, grumble through the whole of the trip, and on 
their return, “ at the request of a few friends,” publish “ A 
Gallop to Jericho.” Fortunately for the lands they de- 
scribe, they are generally more apt at stock-jobbing than at 
book-making, and their literary ventures receive the neglect 
they deserve. 

M. About strikes a medium between these two classes. Well 
versed in Grecian history and antiquities, as is proved by his 
work on the archxology of gina, and thoroughly appreciating 
and enjoying the beauties of the country of which he writes, he 
yet makes these subordinate to a precise and faithful account 
of the present state of society in Greece, and he is withal pos- 
sessed of so keen a mental perception as to detect facts which 
lie in the background, and elude the eye of all but those initiat- 
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ed into the mysteries of the Greek character by birth or resi- 
dence in the land. This it is that imparts such freshness to his 
works. He gives us an insight into the social system of Greece, 
and exhibits the government and the people, not as they appear 
to the passing tourist or the superficial observer, but as they 
are. As was remarked above, some see only the poetry of 
Greece, others cannot vilify it enough. M. About avoids both 
extremes. Perfectly aware of the corrupt condition of the na- 
tional economy and the inconsistencies of the Hellenic charac- 
ter, he also recognizes the physical beauty of the race, their 
thirst for knowledge, their aptness in acquiring it, and whatever 
other praiseworthy traits they may possess. He speaks, indeed, 
of the soil as sterile and destitute of streams ; but surely no one 
has given a more valuable survey of the landscapes of Greece, 
for he also discerns that the splintered crags of her mountains, 
empurpled by the setting sun as they tower against the deep 
blue of her skies, are radiant with a glory such as was never 
seen on the forest-robed mountains of the Western world. 
Those who complain that M. About is too severe, would do well 
to read his work with care. They will find that it abounds with 
such passages as the following, which are particularly forcible 
because coming from one who does not scruple to utter un- 
pleasant truths. 

“TI persist in thinking that she [Greece] has not obtained her name 
under false pretences. ..... You can find there trees and refreshing 
landscapes, if you take the trouble to look for them ; and then, too,’ste- 
rility has its own beauty quite as much as abundance, — it has even, if 
I am not mistaken, a beauty of a greater originality. I admit that 
Greece is not like Normandy,—so much the worse for Normandy. 
Perhaps the country was more wooded, greener, and better watered, in 
ancient times; the forests have been burned, the rains have carried 
away the soil, and the rocks have been laid bare. It would not be dif- 
ficult to make the whole of Greece grow green again, — a few millions 
and a few years would be sufficient...... Will it be more beautiful ? 
I doubt it. The Acropolis of Athens, which is the most admirable rock 
in the world, is a hundred times more so in summer, when the sun has 
burnt up the grass, than in March, when it is patched here and there 
with green. If an enchanter or a capitalist produced the miracle of 
changing the Morea into another Normandy, he would obtain as his 
reward the unanimous maledictions of all artists.” 
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Once more he remarks, speaking of the physique of the 
Greeks : — 


“The Greek race has very little degenerated, and those tall young 
men with a slender waist, oval face, quick eye, and ready wit, who fill 
the streets of Athens, are surely of the family that furnished models to 
Phidias.” 


Again he observes : — 


“The Greek nation is vivacious, lively, sober, intelligent, witty, and 
proud of its advantages ; it loves passionately liberty, equality, and its 
country ; but it is undisciplined, jealous, selfish, and unscrupulous, and 
has a strong dislike to manual labor.” 


Nothing could be more true or impartial than this brief but 
striking delineation of the Greek character. 

The book is enriched with many passages like the foregoing, 
which we have quoted as proofs that it is written in a spirit of 
fairness, a merit which some are unwilling to accord to it, even 
while admitting the ability of the author. It is unnecessary to 
cite his statements concerning the government, or to analyze 
the novel style in which he commends new and startling facts 
to the reader’s notice ; for the passages to which we refer are of 
such a nature as to gain the assent, if not the approval, of any 
one who takes pains to glance at the book. It is enough for 
us here to recommend them as justly entitled to credit and 
respect. The personal anecdotes which M. About so often re- 
lates with. such zest lend an additional air of reality to his 
work ; for many of them we know to be no more than the truth. 
The frequent allusions to the Duchess of Plaisance recall an 
amusing reminiscence of that whimsical dame. Several dis- 
tinguished foreigners were invited to dine at her villa on Mount 
Pentelicus. In the expectation of a sumptuous banquet, most 
of them failed to fortify themselves for the excursion. After 
several hours of hard riding they reached the place towards 
nightfall, half famished, rendered hungry as wolves by the 
keen mountain-air, and almost devoured by the shepherd-dogs 
that guarded the approach to the house. The banquet con- 
sisted of a piece of sponge-cake and a glass of water for each 
guest, the Duchess remarking, that persons of their intellectual 
tastes would doubtless prefer elevating conversation to the dis- 
cussion of meats and drinks ! 
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Before dismissing La Gréce Contemporaine we might ob- 
serve, that, however the work may differ from other productions 
of the age, it possesses one trait in common with everything 
human, — it has its faults. But as these are of secondary 
importance, and do not detract from its meritorious character, 
we shall merely glance at one or two of them. Probably it 
contains no statement that has given more offence both to 
Greeks and foreigners, than the author’s charge of cowardice. 
_ No charge is easier to be made, but of none are the specifica- 
tions so difficult of proof or refutation. If M. About had been 
content to confine his accusation to the Greeks of to-day, he 
would have asserted what is not only possible, but credible ; but 
when he includes the ancients in the count, he weakens the 
favorable opinion which might be formed of his sagacity, for it 
is idle to suppose that he could convince any one that the he- 
roes of the Persian, Peloponnesian, and Theban wars were pol- 
troons. If discredit is thrown on the narrative of Thucydides 
and Xenophon, then what historian of any age is entitled to 
belief, and what exploit narrated in history is true? As for 
his argument that the Greeks were cowards because they 
fought at Salamis against their will, and only at the instiga- 
tion of Themistocles, it might be said in reply, that the conduct 
of all people is dependent on the ability and presence of mind 
of their leaders, and that, if the battle of Salamis was fought 
and won by cowards, then may our soldiers all be such as they 
were, and more also. M. About may recollect that the French 
have never gained a great pitched battle over the English in 
modern times, save at Fontenoy, when led by a foreigner, 
Marshal Saxe, and that they never took the aggressive in Eu- 
rope with any real and permanent success, until a Corsican 
arose who urged on their armies to triumph. This does not 
prove that the French are cowards, but simply shows how 
much is dependent on leadership, which M. About forgets 
when he taunts the Greeks with the valor and ability of 
Themistocles. 

He also employs a unique argument to prove his position 
when he says: ‘ Kanaris, who used to set fire to a fleet by ly- 
ing alongside of it, was a subject of astonishment to the whole 
nation.”” He might have added, that all the world wondered 
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with the Greeks. He may not have forgotten that the French 
Republic went into ecstasies over the fate of Le Vengeur, — 
thanks, honors, bonfires, having been awarded to one of the 
most apocryphal glories that ever tickled the self-esteem of any 
people. 

But letting the past alone, it must be admitted that a large 
share of discretion tempers the valor of the Greeks of our day, 
always excepting the Mainiotes (who are worthy descendants 
of the Spartans) and certain of the mountaineers. This un- 
pleasant fact may be accounted for on reasonable grounds. 
Luxury, tyranny, or inefficient rule may demoralize a whole 
nation. But no sooner does a truly patriotic hand once more 
grasp the reins of government, than the morale of the people 
begins to improve, and courage once more thrills the national 
heart. There is hardly a nation in the South of Europe that 
has not, at one time or another, exemplified the truth of this 
observation, which is often shown on a minor scale by the ar- 
mies of the bravest people. In this light, we might say that 
the Greek race is endowed with average magnanimity, but that 
the Greeks of the present day have degenerated under the force 
of circumstances, and are therefore pusillanimous. 

We should have preferred to see a book that so coolly dis- 
sects the nerves of a proud and sensitive people written by one 
whose own government is less open to the charges he makes 
against the Greeks; but being a Frenchman is an accident be- 
yond the author’s control, and as he might retort, “ Honi soit 
qui mal y pense,” and send us a challenge with rapiers, which 
would be a breach of the peace on his part, we refrain from 
dwelling on this aspect of the question. However, we cannot 
forbear calling his attention to a quality in which the Greeks 
excel not only the French, but all Europe, — they can success- 
fully accomplish a coup d’état without bloodshed. When we 
consider the thousands who have fallen behind the barricades 
of Paris, and the massacres, outrages, and violence which, in 
1848, raged in half the cities of the Continent, the singular 
tact with which they manage a national crisis at Athens is 
something marvellous ; and, to one who is on the ground, it 
partakes more of the comic than of the tragic. The spirit of 
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Aristophanes, accompanied by his “ Frogs” and “ Clouds,” 
seems to control the turn of affairs. 

We well recollect the uprising of 1843. At midnight the 
hoofs of horses were heard clanging on the pavement, the flash 
of torches gleamed in the streets, as the populace and soldiery 
hurried towards the palace ; and when the amber-colored dawn 
lighted the Acropolis and the plain of Athens, lo! the king 
found himself surrounded by his happy subjects, and two field- 
pieces pointing into the entrance of the royal residence. A 
constitution was demanded in firm but respectful terms, it 
being suggested at the same time that, if the request were not 
granted by four P. M., fire would be opened on the palace. In 
the mean time, all Athens was gathered in the open space 
around the palace, chatting, cracking jokes, taking snuff, and 
smoking, as if they had come to witness a show, or to hear 
the reading of a will. Not a shot was fired; no violence was 
offered or received ; and precisely as the appointed hour ar- 
rived, the obstinate king succumbed to his besiegers, the char- 
ter was granted, and the multitude quietly dispersed to their 
homes. In less than twenty-four hours the form of the gov- 
ernment had been changed, and not a drop of blood had been 
shed ; and yet that the importance of this event was not under- 
valued by the people is proved by many circumstances. Here 
is an instance of this, which also illustrates the national spirit 
of insubordination so well exhibited by M. About. Two or 
three days after the crisis, a crowd of boys was seen in the 
streets, hilarious, and shouting, “ Long live the Constitution ! ” 
“ Well, my boys, what ’s the row?” inquired a by-stander. 
* O, our schoolmaster flogged one of the boys, so we rose and 
fldgged the master. Are we not also Greeks? Long live the 
Constitution ! ” * 

Of the same character was the last revolution in Greece, only 
still more effective than the former. Otho goes on a royal 
progress to Napoli; during his absence from Athens there is 
an uprising of the disaffected, the government is overthrown, 
and his Majesty, finding himself without a throne, does not 
even revisit his capital, but steps on board ship, returns to the 
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land of his nativity, and is laid on the shelf. A provisional 
government succeeds, during which another king is chosen, 
even Prince George of Denmark, on whom be peace! The 
revolutionists have dethroned one monarch and chosen anoth- 
er, and not a life is lost. Is not this truly a singular people ? 
In Le Roi des Montagnes M. About attempts a more am- 
bitious flight, confident in the versatility of his powers; and 
we think he has achieved a success in the execution of this 
romance, in which the results of his experience and observa- 
tion are given in a form that may prove more acceptable to a 
majority of his readers than La Gréce Contemporaine, for the 
simple reason that novels are more popular than essays, or 
travels, or histories. Hadgi Stavros, the King of the Moun- 
tains, is the chief of a band of robbers infesting the defiles of 
Mount Parnes, on the confines of Attica. He is educating 
his only daughter at a fashionable school in the Greek capital, 
holds commercial relations with persons of good position in 
that city, and invests the profits derived from his profession in 
London, employing an English firm as his agents, who, it is 
charitable to suppose, are ignorant of his business. This con- 
sists in levying heavy ransoms on unsuspecting foreigners, not 
to speak of minor speculations, such as attacking the govern- 
ment mails and sacking unoffending villages. Hadgi Stavros 
is the type of a class of the Greek race that was oftener found 
in the period preceding the war of independence than at the 
present day, although such personages are not scarce even 
now among the fastnesses of Sili and on the iron seaboard 
of Maina, — portly, dignified, proud, patriotic, brave, shrewd, 
fond of children, well preserved to extreme old age, and wor- 
thy of a nobler career. Lord Byron’s Lambro, the corsair in 
Don Juan, is the only character in the whole range of litera- 
ture on the East that approaches M. About’s portrait. In the 
other dramatis persone of the book the English, French, Ger- 
man, and American nations are represented, and to the life. 
Especially, if there is one thing which M. About appreciates 
better than another, it is the English character. Intrigue, 
robbery, meanness, courage, cowardice, courting, fighting, and 
dying, bits of picturesque scenery, and the truth, have their 
respective niches in this remarkable romance, and the whole is 
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pervaded by a humor so exquisite and irresistible, that whoever 
was thrown into a bad mood over La Gréce Contemporaine 
must be indeed incorrigible if he does not relax his counte- 
nance over Le Roi des Montagnes. We forbear to mar the 
pleasure of a first perusal of this book by giving an analysis of 
the plot, preferring to confine ourselves to a few remarks by 
way of corroborating the facts on which thts tale is founded ; 
for we anticipate that even he who most enjoys it will be in- 
credulous as to the reality of this phase of society in the 
Levant, so totally at variance with our notions of what is 
consistent with civilization. 

“T recognize Mrs. Simons and John Harris at a glance,” 
says one; “ they are capital, the purse-proud, practical, self- 
opinionated British matron, the self-confident and irresistible 
scion of Young America. But this Hadgi Stavros is a strange 
creature, — unquestionably an imaginary character ; the lines 
of his portrait are effective enough, and he makes a very fine 
Salvator Rosa sketch, but it would be absurd to suppose that 
his original exists in free, classic Greece in this enlightened 
age. Robbers you will undoubtedly find in Tartary, but this 
man, drawing bills of exchange on London, and carrying off 
tourists to his mountain den, is purely a figment of the brain. 
You ’ve done well, M. About, very well, but ” Such 
thoughts have probably been uttered by two thirds of the au- 
thor’s readers in America; but they are wrong, and he is right. 
Here is a little fact which we take from the New York Ob- 
server, bearing the date of March 26, 1863, proving not only 
the existence of brigandage around Athens in 1855, but also 
at this very day. ‘The son of one of the wealthiest families 
in Athens, who was carried off by brigands some time ago, has 
been restored to his friends, on condition that his father pays 
a ransom of forty thousand drachmas, and the robbers receive 
amnesty from the government, — the captain of the band to be 
made an adjutant in the regular army.” Surely no one would 
accuse the correspondents of so conscientious a journal as the 
Observer of being in collusion with M. About, and yet it looks 
very much like it to those who are disposed to discredit the 
statements in “* The King of the Mountains.” 

The bandit of the Levant is a sort of privileged character, 
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whom time has left to this generation, to remind us, amid the 
strange mutations of our day, of Robin Hood and his merry 
men. Le Roi des Montagnes is a prose epic, the “ Lyttell 
Geste ”’ of the nineteenth century. The Greek Klepht, or brig- 
and, is an historic personage, worthy of mention in the chroni- 
cles of the time,—a link between our own and former ages. 
To trace his origin, we must look, not to any inclination which 
the Greek, above other races, may possess for a lawless life, — 
although he takes to it very kindly ; we must turn back to a 
period anterior to the Greek Revolution, — even more, we must 
cast our eyes back twelve hundred years, to Mahomet, the 
camel-driver of the desert. To him may be ascribed the con- 
quest of the Greco-Roman empire, and the consequent subju- 
gation of Greece to the Ottoman sway. It was hatred of the 
Turkish yoke that gave almost superhuman energy to the arm 
of Scanderbeg ; the same impulse, transmitted from genera- 
tion to generation, inspired the brigands, or, if you prefer, the 
warriors, of Sali to wage perpetual warfare with the Moslem ; 
and this spirit it was—a singular blending of religion, pa- 
triotism, and lawless freedom — that caused the mountains of 
Greece to swarm with Klephts, or banditti, at the period imme- 
diately preceding the war of independence. There was con- 
siderable genuine romance connected with the lives of these 
mountaineers. They gave rise to the only poetry of Modern 
Greece that is worthy of record. Their wild, simple, plaintive 
ballads of love and war seem to retain a spark of Homeric fire ; 
but on the establishment of peace with the hereditary foe, even 
this faint echo of the ancient lyre ceased, we fear, forever. 
Many of the prominent leaders in the Revolution had been 
chieftains of note, combining in their lives and character the 
daring freedom and portly bearing of the feudal lord and the 
unscrupulous ferocity of the Italian cutthroat. When that 
heroic struggle was over, and it became unlawful to rob and 
murder Turks, they found their occupation gone. Some of 
them settled down into scheming, restless politicians, while 
others, feeling uneasy, as does the sailor who retires after a life 
at sea, sighed for their old adventures, sometimes trying, like 
Griziotes, to raise an insurrection, sometimes returning to their 
evil ways, and, for lack of Turks, occasionally worrying a poor 
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“ Christian dog,” — with the precaution of keeping their souls 
safe by a strict attention to the fast-days of Holy Church. It 
is needless to say, that so far this has proved a profitable and 
not dishonorable pursuit, and it is easy to see how the old 
Klephts found proselytes. Thus it is evident that the present 
brigands of Attica are the lineal successors of the outlaws 
under the Turkish dominion. But outlaws in Greece once 
possessed higher motives than those of mere gain, and repre- 
sented a contest between races and religions, somewhat as Robin 
Hood and his merry men are supposed to have been represent- 
atives of a struggle long maintained between the Saxons and 
their Norman subjugators. Now, however, that the cause of 
the contest no longer exists, it has degenerated into a system 
of uamitigated villany, a disgrace to the Greek nation. 

Not content with confining their depredations to one local- 
ity, these pious disciples of the Oriental Church have repeatedly 
transferred their operations to Ionia, on the western coast of 
Asia Minor, as if remembering that of old this was peopled by 
flourishing Greek communities, and anxious that it should 
share the blessings of its sister Hellas. For the last dozen 
years the Pachalic of Smyrna has been afflicted by these pests 
of society. Who has not eaten the figs and the raisins of 
Smyrna, the “ Ornament of Asia,” the ‘“ Crown of lonia” ? 
Situated at the head of a bay that rivals the charms of the 
Bay of Naples, environed with perennial gardens, girt with a 
diadem of lovely villages, fragrant with the odorous airs that 
breathe in the serene ASgean skies, dowered with the wealth of 
historic associations, still dispensing fruits to the world with a 
liberal hand, — watched by the old Roman citadel, — the grim 
battlements of the Knights of St. John still reflected in the 
waters of her port, — Smyrna, the city of the Moslem, the 
Greek, and the Frank, is a living poem. He who has sojourned 
there for a fortnight dreams of her in his subsequent travels, 
and he who has happily dwelt there for years longs for her in 
other lands, and sighs that destiny separates him from the 
vineyards and olive-groves, the villas and ruins, the Caravan 
Bridge and the bazaars, the delicious breezes and star-eyed 
maidens of Smyrna. With such kindness does she welcome 
the child of the West to her bosom, that no city in the Levant 
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can boast so large a proportion of foreign residents. So con- 
siderable, in fact, is the Christian population, that the Turks 
call it Ghiaéor Ismir, — “ Infidel Smyrna.” 

In the villages of Bowmabat, Kookloojih, Sedy Keny, and 
Boujah, the Franks have spent their summers time out of 
mind. Hares, partridges, and wild-boars fell at the crack of 
their rifles on the neighboring mountains and moors, and they 
lived as if lords of the soil, receiving from the peasantry the 
deference awarded to foreigners in the East, especially to the 
English. But a few years ago a change came over their dream 
of content. Brigands were rumored to have been seen in 
their vicinity ; then the news came that the Tartar, or govern- 
ment mail-carrier, had been waylaid and murdered on the 
road to Ephesus. The robberies became more frequent, and 
gradually approached the environs of the city. At length all 
Smyrna was thrown into an uproar by the intelligence that 
M. Van Lennep, the Dutch Vice-Consul, had been carried off 
to the mountains, subject to the payment of seventy-five thou- 
sand piasters. Sauntering one afternoon in his vineyard, a 
stone’s throw from his villa at Sedy Keny, gun in hand, and 
accompanied by his children, he was instantaneously sur- 
rounded by men armed to the teeth, who seemed to spring out 
of the ground. The children were allowed to return home, 
while he was conducted into the wilds of Anatolia. The mes- 
senger who brought the news to the city was the captive’s 
gardener, and he was enjoined to bring the ransom within 
thirty-six hours, as he valued his own and his master’s life. 
Pending the absence of the gardener, M. Van Lennep was 
hurried from one mountain to another,—his captors being 
constantly on the alert against the appearance of a troop of 
soldiery virtuous enough to attempt his rescue. He was 
treated with all civility, and found his entertainers armed with 
Belgian rifles, and provided with London spy-glasses, through 
which he was permitted to gaze from the peak of the Two 
Brothers on his own residence in Smyrna, like Christian on 
the Delectable Mountains, viewing the Celestial City through 
the perspective glass of the shepherds. On the payment of 
the ransom he was promptly liberated. The Sultan was fain 
to compound this affair with the Dutch government by pre- 
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senting the insulted official with a superb gold snuff-box, 
richly mounted with diamonds. 

Yany Katerdgee was the chieftain who opened the campaign 
with such startling exploits. Short, thick-set, and muscular, 
he was well adapted for the perilous career he had chosen. 
Encouraged by his extraordinary success, he and his band fol- 
lowed it up by a long series of captures, outrages, and alarms. 
Dr. Macraith, a prominent English physician, was swooped up 
on a summer’s day while hunting. He found that sporting 
may prove a costly amusement. Two ghostly fathers, mem- 
bers of the Jesuit mission, were taking an airing one afternoon 
on the crumbling Roman ramparts of the Castle Hill, near the 
amphitheatre where Polycarp was burned, and almost within 
hail of the city and the quarters of the garrison. They were 
doubtless engaged in pious converse, as they gazed on the 
picturesque town and the lovely bay, flecked with sails, which 
lay at their feet. But their holy meditations received a sud- 
den interruption. Many a nightmare and fit of indigestion 
they have doubtless endured since then, when calling to mind 
the experience of that evening. 

The villages of Boujah and Sedy Keny were almost forsaken 
by the Franks. At night the brigands came down from the 
mountains and danced with the servant-maids in the country- 
seats of the English gentlemen. The English chaplain and 
his family were almost the only foreign residents who dared 
to pass the summer in Boujah; but his daughters practised at 
target-shooting. One of them, however, was nearly carried 
off, and the family suddenly returned to town. 

Nor was this all. M. About says of Athens: “ In the month 
of April, 1856, it was dangerous to go out of the city; there 
was even some imprudence in staying in it.” This was also 
true of Smyrna. The robbers were known by sight to many 
there, and might occasionally be seen in the streets, dressed 
in European disguise, as gentlemen, sporting spectacles, canes, 
and jewelry, and purchasing articles necessary to their profes- 
sion. At Easter, and other festivals of the orthodox Church, 
the rogues; were among the most devout at St. Demetry’s 
shrine, in Frank Street. Rarely did these pious varlets allow 
their consciences to reproach them like the conscience of the 
ancient outlaw, — 
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“ Ze on thynge greves me, 
And does my hert myche woe, 
That I may not so solem day 
To mas nor matyns goo.” 


But more. The wealthy residents of the city occasionally re- 
ceived notes couched somewhat as follows: ‘“ M will find 
it to his interest to deposit six thousand piasters in such a 
spot by Thursday week. Disregard of this modest request 
might prove prejudicial to his health.” Such drafts were re- 
peatedly drawn on the private coffers of the Smyrniotes by 
these kings of the mountains. 

The reader may very properly inquire why the knaves were 
not captured or dispersed, and the only reply that can be given 
will appear ridiculous to our order-loving citizens. It was no 
joke to ferret out these foxes from their philosophic retreats 
among the defiles of Tachtalee, especially when the peasantry 
were more or less in league with them, and gave timely notice 
of the approach of the troops; and when the latter acted on a 
tacit understanding that, if the robbers went one way, the sol- 
diery should vigorously follow up the scent in the opposite 
direction. The rude Arnaoot guards hardly considered a few 
cents per diem a sufficient “ war risk,” not to mention the 
douceurs from the opposite party that accidentally reached 
their pockets. 

But if it was impossible to entrap the robbers themselves, 
why not at least weaken their power by apprehending their 
most notorious accomplices in Smyrna? ‘ What would you 
have?” responds their unhappy victim, shrugging his shoul- 
ders. “If I denounce well-known villains, I shall fall by the 
dagger or the bullet. I am not yet prepared to sacrifice 
myself for the public good, because, forsooth, the government 
is inefficient.” 

Such was the actual state of things in and around Smyrna 
for years. At length the Sublime Porte arrived at a “ real- 
izing sense” of the necessity of taking more stringent meas- 
ures. Khaleel Pacha, brother-in-law of Abdul Medjid, a man 
of energy, was sent to Smyrna, and a new régime was inau- 
gurated. The band was broken up. Some of the brigands 
might be seen from time to time suspended from a gable at 
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the entrance to the bazaars, and Yany Katerdgee was “ fast 
bound” in the Bagnio, the Ottoman state-prison on the Golden 
Horn. After two or three years he contrived to gain his lib- 
erty, whether by bribery or not being best known to his keep- 
ers; but ere he could resume his sceptre on the highways, 
death cut short the schemes of the bandit chieftain, “ and the 
land had rest” for a brief interval. But recent intelligence 
from Smyrna informs us that the brigands are once more 
active in their old haunts. 

Those who peruse these singular facts regarding the flour- 
ishing condition of thievery in the Levant might reasonably 
infer that society in the East does not keep pace with the age. 
The truth, perhaps, is this. Brigandage was very much the 
condition of Greece previous to the war of independence, and 
it is difficult for a people to throw off at once the semi-bar- 
barism in which they were enveloped scarce a generation ago, 
however disposed they may be toward real progress. Greece 
is like a man long subject to evil passions and desperate for- 
tunes, who determines on a new course of life, but finds the 
ghosts of his former hardships and sins continually haunting 
him, and sometimes paralyzing his efforts after reform. She 
has not yet recovered from her licentious life under the Ro- 
mans, from the monkery of the Dark Ages under the Eastern 
Empire, and from her slavery and predatory warfare under the 
Turks. Would you ask miracles of her? 

“ A thousand years scarce serve to form a state ; 
An hour may lay it in the dust ; and when 


Can man its shattered splendor renovate, 
Recall its virtues back, and vanquish Time and Fate?” 


Is it strange, then, the robbers infest the mountains of 
Greece? Was it not in the last century that highwaymen 
beset the environs of London, and Fielding wrote his “ En- 
quiry into the Causes of the late Increase of Robberies”? Yet 
those were the days of Pope and Marlborough, of Johnson and 
Burke. Let us not despair of Greece. Does her population 
increase but slowly? That of France has decreased in the 
last decade. Did Otho attempt to control the elections? So 
does Louis Napoleon: Are the people sunk in ignorance? 
So are the peasantry of France. Is there religious intolerance 
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in the little kingdom? So there is in France. Does the 
budget declare an annual deficit? So does that of France, 
and France is one of the Five Great Powers. Let us be just. 
Although the population of Greece is slow of growth, yet it 
does increase. Although her internal affairs are in a deplora- 
ble state, they cannot become much worse, and may improve 
on the instalment of the new king. Although agriculture is 
poorly understood, it receives more attention than formerly. 
The large number of mulberry, fig, and olive trees that have 
been planted within the last few years has added substan- 
tially to the wealth of the country, and given employment to 
many. It is not so much on account of her actual condition 
that we contemplate the future of Greece with little compla- 
cency, as from the flippancy and shallowness to which the lapse 
of ages has reduced the national character; and still, on con- 
sidering the really valuable qualities which the Greeks retain, 
in spite of their failings, we cannot but feel assured that des- 
tiny will yet restore them to an elevation more worthy of a 
race that boasts such illustrious ancestry. 

But while in Greece robbery is a relic of the past ages, in 
Turkey it is a sign of dissolution. The disturbances in the , 
Pachalic of Smyrna are indices of her downfall. The civil 
wars of 1831 and 1839 demonstrated how feebly the Ottoman 
Empire is now held together. No longer does the Sultan 
grasp his dominions with the firm gripe of Solyman the Mag- 
nificent. Egypt, Palestine, Koordistan, Anatolia, Macedonia, 
and the Principalities, are states maintained under one sceptre 
by no internal bond of sympathy. Only withdraw the press- 
ure of the European cabinets from without, and the unwieldy 
fabric crumbles to pieces, and resolves itself into as many dis- 
tinct nations as are now represented by provinces. It is easy 
to see that in such a state of affairs the demon of anarchy will 
assume many forms, whether it be the Koords attacking unof- 
fending missionaries, or the Druses and Maronites perpetuating 
their hereditary feuds, or a crew of enfants perdus from Athens 
or the Ionian Isles levying black-mail in the environs of 
Smyrna. It may be objected that Turkey has made more true 
progress within the last twenty years than Greece. But grant- 
ing the fact, it only proves with additional force what has just 
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been stated. The constitution or basis of the empire is the 
Koran ; and in proportion as the obligatory power of that ar- 
bitrary religious code is undermined by the progressive spirit 
of the age, the vigor of the central government is undermined. 
These reforms doubtless improve individual provinces and 
races, thereby preparing them the better to assert their inde- 
pendence; but they also strike at the heart of Islamism, and 
sweep away the only internal agent that has ever kept the 
Ottoman Empire unbroken. It is the conflict between the 
Crescent and the Cross brought to a final issue, and the Cross 
must prevail; but, pending the final result, disorders will 
exist to a greater or less degree. 

Of the literary merits of M. About’s works we have said but 
little ; these have been already discussed by abler critics. It 
has been our aim to show that his representations of society in 
the Levant are trustworthy. One of the characters in “ The 
King of the Mountains” says: “Do you know what pro- 
tects us against the displeasure of Europe? It is the unreal 
character of our civilization...... I could mention to you a 
little book (La Gréce Contemporaine) which is not to our 
praise, although it may be correct from beginning to end. It 
has been read a little everywhere ; it was thought curious in 
Paris, but I know only one city where it may have appeared 
true: — Athens!” This is exactly the case. M. About’s 
works are read, for they are entertaining; but the facts in 
them are discredited. If we have been able to prove that 
veracity is not the least of his qualifications as an author, 
our object has been accomplished. 
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Art. XII. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Des Etablissements Charitables de Rome. Par F. M. J. Le- 
FEBVRE, Professeur aA la Faculté de Médecine de l'Université Catho- 
lique de Louvain. Paris: H. Casterman. 1860. 12mo. pp. 
xxvi. and 376. 


Proressor LEFEBVRE is too zealous in his Catholic devotion to write 
impartially concerning the “charities” of Rome. He went thither de- 
termined to see everything in a favorable light for the Papal rule, and 
he came away confirmed in his original opinions. It is his chosen work 
to refute by facts the slanders of malignant critics, and to vindicate the 
wise and apostolic administration of the Holy See. He seeks to prove, 
by documents, figures, and statistics, that,in proportion to its wealth and 
its population, Rome has more organized humanity and benevolence 
than any other state, and far more than heretical England. He finds 
the comparison between London and Rome in this regard greatly to the 
advantage of the Catholic city. There is less of crime, less of beggary, 
less even of ignorance ; the prisons are more comfortable, the hospitals 
better cared for ; and if the schools are not more numerous, they are 
at least better, and more Christian. The Pope, the Cardinals, the no- 
bility, the rich bankers, vie with monks and nuns, with Jesuits and 
Carmelites, in their solicitude for the friendless and neglected classes. 
Professor Lefebvre is unable to see where the system can be improved, 
and offers Rome as a model for all Christian communities in its works 
of practical philanthropy. To him the exhibition in the houses of refuge 
and healing is more instructive even than the grand displays of religious 
splendor and manifestations of religious fervor. 

The writer is evidently sincere, and if his view is incorrect and one- 
sided, it is certainly not wilful deception. Yet a wise judgment will be 
cautious in receiving all his conclusions. Large abatement from his 
figures must be made, in the excision from the Roman States of all the 
territory beyond the Campagna, which he includes in his survey. Mak- 
ing due allowance, nevertheless, enough remains to give his work au- 
thority and value. It is the clearest and best arranged exposition of 
the Roman system of education and charity which we have ever seen. 
It begins with the economical condition of the poorer classes in Rome, 
their labor on the land and handicraft, and the rate of their wages ; to- 
gether with the state of those who are physically disabled, and of those 
who are beggars by profession. Then follows an account of the Found- 
ling Hospital, with some remarks upon the morals of the Romans. After 
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this, we have an account of the schools for the lower classes, both chil- 
dren and adults, the orphan asylums, and the deaf-mute institution. 
Then each of the eight great hospitals is described, and a list of the 
private hospitals given. The sixth chapter tells of the almshouses and 
refuges, for the destitute, for abandoned women, for widows, for worn- 
out priests, and for the aged. The seventh chapter is an historical and 
critical examination of the Roman system. The eighth, ninth, and tenth 
chapters explain the methods of aiding the poor in their homes, by fur- 
nishing work and loans, and by the Mont de Piété. The eleventh chap- 
ter tells how the poor are gratuitously defended in the courts, and how 
the prisons are arranged, and the twelfth chapter treats of their funerals. 
An Appendix of nezrly a hundred pages is devoted to denunciation of 
the witty libels of About, whom Professor Lefebvre pronounces to be a 
liar, a charlatan, and a blasphemer. 





2.— Lettres sur les Etats-Unis d’Amerique. Par le LirureNnant- 
Cotonet Ferri-Pisani, Aide-de-Camp de §. A. I. le Prince Na- 
poleon. Paris: Hachette. 1862. 12mo. pp. 455. 


We attach no importance to the whispered rumor, that in this volume 
Prince Napoleon has used the name of his aid to hide his own author- 
ship. No man, not utterly lost to modesty, could say of himself what 
this writer says of his Imperial Highness. We prefer to believe that 
the volume is the genuine production of a cultivated, observing, and 
courteous French officer, who tells what he has seen, and gives with 
frankness, yet without extravagance, his impressions of a rapid journey 
in the United States. We say a French officer, since, notwithstanding 
his Italian name, his style is pure and idiomatic French. The book 
is in a series of seven “ Letters,” —a title badly chosen, as we think, 
for each one of these letters is long enough for a small volume. In these 
“ Letters,” written to a colonel unknown, we have notices of persons 
and places, of manners and customs, of the conveniences of travel, of the 
mountains, the prairies, and the lakes, of New York, Washington, St. 
Louis, Chicago, and Boston, an elaborate account of Lake Superior and 
its mines, and, in the last letter, a disquisition upon religion in America, 
with special reference to the voluntary system and to the rise of Unita- 
rianism. Many of the facts in this chapter are curiously accurate, and 
show that the author had “read up” his topic diligently ; but many 
more are as strangely distorted, and illustrate the folly of attempting to 
treat what one cannot understand. Indeed, this closing chapter is so 
unlike the rest of the volume, that we suspect that most of it was pre- 
pared by another hand. It is an irrelevant disquisition. 
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Of the personal sketches in the volume the principal are those of 
Baron Mercier and Count Montholon, both eminently praised ; of Sew- 
ard, an optimist, but able and patriotic; of President Lincoln, about 
whose fitness for his office the writer leaves us in some doubt ; of Gen- 
eral Scott, whose commanding figure and noble service are set over 
against some personal vanity; of McClellan and McDowell, of whom 
the last seems to be preferred by this Frenchman; of Beauregard 
and Johnston, their courteous address and military genius; of General 
Cass and his son, whose artistic taste and love for things foreign this 
visitor cannot fail to appreciate ; of Mr. Agassiz, Mr. Everett, and Mr. 
Sumner, all of them mentioned respectfully ; and of some scientific and 
practical men, whom the party met in their voyage upon the Lakes. The 
man who seems, with all his defects of management and temper, with 
all his patronage of foreigners and assumption of dignity, most to fasten 
the admiration of our Frenchman, for his intellectual, executive, and 
moral power, is General Frémont. 

A singular feature in this book is, that the Preface by its date as- 
sumes to be written before the book, and tells of a work to come, and 
not of a work completed. 





3. — Des Causes du Rire. Par Lion Dumont. Paris: Auguste 
Durand. 1862. 8vo. pp. iv. and 133. 


Nor a few solid philosophical works have already given fame to the 
publishing house of Durand ; and no one of them has higher merit than 
the essay on the “ Causes of Laughter.” Of the author we know noth- 
ing beyond this book, and we are inclined, from internal evidence, to 
think that this is his first important work. It is, nevertheless, the work 
of a thorough scholar, of a clear and vigorous writer, and of a most acute 
and original thinker. Though writing about Laughter, M. Dumont 
never forgets tMfat his purpose is scientific, and that he has undertaken 
to instruct, not to amuse. There are no humorous turns in the style, 
no flashes of wit, no marks of that brilliancy which we expect in the 
books of young French writers. The elements, conditions, and phenom- 
ena of Laughter are discussed with a most steady and exemplary grav- 
ity. It is really a dissection and history of what the author calls the 
Risible. Fine sayings are numerous enough, but none of them are 
bon mots ; and there is nothing to indicate the capacity of the writer as 
a humorist. 

The first of the eight chapters treats of the difference between the 
external and internal laugh, shows how one may exist without the oth- 
er, explains the distinction between laughing and smiling, and gives the 
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reason why man is the only laughing animal. Other animals have the 
organs necessary for laughter; but man alone has a soul which can know 
what is ridiculous. The second chapter is a concise summary and criti- 
cism of the theories of the Risible, ancient and modern. M. Dumont is 
not satisfied with any of these, and proceeds in the next four chapters to 
propound, illustrate, and urge a theory of his own, which seems to him 
comprehensive enough to cover all the ground, and accurate enough to 
meet the most exacting scrutiny. Stated in a single sentence, his defi- 
nition of the Risible, — of that which makes the soul laugh, — is 
“anything of which the mind finds itself forced at once to affirm and 
deny the same thing” ; in other words, whatever determines the intellect 
to form at the same time two contradictory relations. This theory M. 
Dumont regards as explaining all kinds of laughter except those which 
are merely physical and spasmodic. The longest and the most interest- 
ing chapter in the volume is the seventh, which treats of the synonymes 
of the Risible, and its various divisions and classes. The eighth and 
last chapter treats of the Risible in art, and of the difference between 
the Risible and the merely comic. The author maintains that there can 
be no such thing as comic music, — that music must become unmusical 
in order to be ridiculous. The book closes by some excellent remarks 
upon the moral value of laughter, with severe censure of frivolity and 
buffoonery. M. Dumont has no patience with a mere trifler, — with a 
man who has no higher business in the world than to excite mirth. 





4.— Der Grundgedanke des Buches Hiob. Von L. Cur. F. W. Set- 
NECKE, Archidiaconus zu Clausthal. Clausthal: Grossesche Buch- 
handlung. 1863. 8vo. pp. 72. 


ALt the books of the Old Testament have been made the subject of 
numerous critical experiments; but on none of them has such a variety 
of conjecture been fastened as on Job. The modern treatises on this 
marvellous poem, as to which scholars are not yet agreed whether it is 
ethical, sceptical, or mystical, — how much is fancy and how much fact, 
— would make of themselves a considerable library. To read all that 
has been written about this book, from the day of Hillel down to our 
time, is beyond the power even of the most industrious and rapid book 
worm. Equally impossible would it seem to say anything new on a 
theme on which all combinations are exhausted. Yet the good Arch- 
deacon of Clausthal, in the course of his quiet studies, thinks that he 
sees new light for this ancient puzzle, and that he has a satisfactory 
theory of the origin and meaning of what has so long vexed the critics. 
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He is able to tell when the book was written, why it was written, and 
what it all signifies, and to put all doubt to rest. Isaiah solves for him 
the difficulty, and the chapters of the “ later Isaiah” are his “ proper 
preface ” to the story and arguments of the patriarch of Uz. The talis- 
manic words which open the secret are that phrase “ the servant of the 
Lord.” To Dr. Seinecke it is perfectly evident that the servant of the 
Lord in the book of Isaiah and the servant of the Lord in the poem of 
Job are one and the same, — that the poem is an enlargement of the 
prophecy. He finds not only an identity of diction, but an identity of 
thought, of theological doctrine, and of moral teaching, in the two sacred 
books ; and he interprets both as representing in an allegorical manner 
the fate of Israel. Job is really the sign of the Jewish people. His 
early purity stands for their primitive uprightness, and his prosperity is 
only the poetic description of what were the privilege and abundance of 
the race of Abraham. His argument represents their history, and his 
final reward prophesies their restoration. The book was written, Dr. 
Seinecke thinks, to comfort Israel in its time of trouble, by showing 
that reward is not, as the ancient law taught, always proportioned to la- 
bor and service ; by proving that misfortunes do not decide the fate of 
.men, since the innocent suffer; by stimulating the believing spirit, and 
teaching trust in the invisible and ever-working God. The main idea 
of the book, as here set forth, is not to exhibit the logical difficulties of 
the Divine sovereignty and justice, or the relation between sin and 
suffering, or to discuss the origin of evil, but to cheer and inspire the 
desponding people. It is virtually a Messianic book, and it tells of the 
new kingdom which shall restore to Israel the beauty and the joy which 
partly by fault and partly by misfortune for the time it had lost. We 
are not fully convinced that Dr. Seinecke has caught the solution of 
this Biblical enigma; but his reasonings are certainly learned and in- 
genious. 





5.— The Students’ Repository. S. H. Smotuers, Editor. James 
Buckner, Assistant Editor. Terms, fifty cents a year, in advance, 
Published by S. H. Smothers, at Spartanburg, Randolph County, 
Indiana. Vol. I. No. I. July, 1863. 8vo. pp. 32. 


By an abominable and most short-sighted provision in the laws of 
Indiana, the colored people of that State are excluded from participation 
in the benefits of the public-school system. This class of the popula- 
tion of Indiana numbers, according to the census of 1860, between 
eleven and twelve thousand. In different parts of the State efforts 
have been made by benevolent individuals to provide some means of 
47* 
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education for the generation of blacks now growing up, and unjustly 
excluded from the public schools. At Spartanburg a Manual Labor 
School was established in 1846, with this end in view, under the name 
of the “ Union Literary Institute.” It is in the midst of a large and 
flourishing settlement of colored people, and has unquestionably been 
of great service, although limited in its operation and usefulness by the 
want of sufficient funds. The present principal of the institute is Mr. 
S. H. Smothers, a colored gentleman of excellent qualifications for the ‘ 
place. His name appears as that of the editor of the quarterly maga- 
zine called “ The Students’ Repository,” the first number of which now 
lies before us. The objects of the magazine, as stated in the Prospectus, 
“are, first, to build up Union Literary Institute, and to awaken an in- 
terest in the cause of education among its students and friends. And, 
second, to cultivate and develop the latent talents, and elevate the in- 
tellectual, moral, and religious character of the colored people.” These | 
objects are worthy ones, and we greet “The Students’ Repository” with , 
a cordial welcome, commending it to the public, and wishing for it an 
entire success. It presents an attractive appearance, and is very neatly 
printed. The articles in this first number are all, as we understand, 
written by colored persons, and they are creditable to the writers. A 
large proportion of them relate to education, and no one professing 
common feeling can read them without strong sympathy with the desires 
expressed in them for better opportunities, and respect for the zeal and 
energy of which they bear witness. Nor is this all. Such articles 
should render every loyal and humane man in Indiana conscious of the 
great wrong done by the State laws to so worthy a class of her citizens, 
and should make him resolve to do all in his power to repair this in- 
justice. It is not merely that the good name of Indiana is concerned ; 
but the prosperity of every State finally depends on the conformity of 
her laws to what is in itself right. To leave any class of citizens un- 
instructed, is to permit the existence of a steadily increasing evil, and 
of a constant danger to the public welfare. 

There is a touching tone of pathos in many of the articles, of which 
the following passage from the editor’s introductory “ Apology ” is an 
example : — 


































“ The editor of this periodical has no collegiate education to recommend 
him to the consideration and support of the public. About nine months’ 
schooling, in a common district school, is all that he ever had. The same is 
true of most of the contributors. They, too, have had but very little school- 
ing, and some of them none at all. Hence it will not be strange if the pro- 
ductions contained in the Repository should betray a want of that literary 
refinement which is seldom found except among persons who have had advan- 
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tages superior to those that we have enjoyed. We have had to make the 
world a school, and experience has been our preceptor.” 


We are pleased to learn that it is the desire of the conductors of 
this magazine to secure contributions from white persons, as well as 
from colored. For the surest attainment of the objects which * The 
Students’ Repository ” is intended to promote, a class character, and all 
distinctions dependent merely on color or race, should be as far as _pos- 
sible avoided. 





6. — History of Spanish Literature. By Georce Ticknor. Third 
American Edition, Corrected and Enlarged. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1863. 3 vols. Small 8vo. 


Tue publication of a new and much enlarged edition of Mr. Tick- 
nor’s great work on Spanish Literature is a circumstance of too. much 
importance to be passed unnoticed at any time ; and it is specially note- 
worthy now, when, in spite of the multitude of new books issued from 
the press, there are so few works among them of permanent interest 
and value. The first edition of the History was reviewed at length in 
our pages by a writer —the late William H. Prescott — whose inti- 
mate acquaintance with Spanish history and literature made him an 
authority on every topic discussed; and it would be superfluous to add 
anything to the strong and just commendation which he bestowed on 
the work. All that we design is to call attention to some of the im- 
provements which have since been introduced into it. As Mr. Prescott 
predicted, it was speedily translated into Spanish and German; and it 
has been everywhere recognized as one of the noblest monuments of 
American scholarship. In our own country two large editions have 
been published; and now we have a third, “ corrected and enlarged,” 
printed from new stereotype plates at the University Press, Cambridge. 
If the volumes are somewhat less elegant in form than the large and 
handsome octavos of the first edition, they are more convenient for use, 
and are made more readily available for occasional reference by the 
addition of side-notes, and by a great enlargement of the Index, which 
now fills sixty-two pages against forty pages allotted to this division of 
the work in the first edition. These additions would in themselves 
alone make this much superior to the earlier editions, even if the text 
had remained unchanged. 

But Mr. Ticknor has not contented himself with the introduction of 
these desirable improvements: he has given to every part of the 
work a thorough and careful revision, which shows at once his undi- 
minished interest in his subject, and his wish to render the History 
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still more worthy of its reputation as the most thorough and satisfactory 
work of its class in our language. As he remarks in the Preface to 
this edition: “ There are accordingly but few consecutive pages in this 
History of Spanish Literature, as it is now presented to the public, 
which do not bear witness to what, I hope, may be accounted improve- 
ments, and what are certainly considerable changes in the work as it 
has heretofore been published, whether in the United States or in 
Europe.” These changes are almost entirely of the nature of ad- 
ditions, — Mr. Ticknor having made but a single important omission, 
we believe. In order to gain space for the new matter to be inserted, 
he has wisely omitted from Appendix H to the third volume the three 
inedited poems which have heretofore been included in it, retaining 
only a few verses, but adding considerably to the critical remarks. As 
these poems are not now exposed to the dangers incident to unpub- 
lished manuscripts, there is no longer any special reason for their re- 
publication ; and by omitting them our author has gained about seventy 
pages. This space is filled partly by a new Appendix on “ Recent 
Publications,” and partly by additions to the body of the work, and to 
the notes and old Appendices. 

The additions may be divided into three classes, —the first consisting 
of new matter incorporated with the original text; the second, of notes 
now printed for the first time ; the third, of remarks incorporated with 
the notes contained in the earlier editions. In the first class the princi- 
pal additions are to the lives of Garcilasso de la Vega and Luis de 
Leon, both of which “have been rewritten and enlarged, from mate- 
rials not known to exist, or at least not published, when the earlier 
editions of this History appeared.” The additional notes are about 
two hundred in number, and are almost equally distributed among 
the different chapters ; while the additional remarks incorporated 
with the earlier notes must cover nearly as much space as the new 
notes. The new matter thus introduced is, so far as we have had 
occasion to examine it in our collation of the first and third editions, 
both curious and interesting, and often highly important. “ Above a 
hundred authors of inferior importance, no doubt,” says Mr. Ticknor, 
“but, as I suppose, worthy of a notice they had not before received, 
have now found their appropriate places, generally in the notes, but 
sometimes in the text. And discussions which, taken together, are of 
no small amount, have been introduced respecting books already ex- 
amined with more or less care, but now examined afresh.” The ad- 
ditional details contained in the new notes and parts of notes appended 
to the lives of Cervantes and Lope de Vega, and to the accounts of the 
Inquisition and Protestantism in Spain, in particular, are worthy of 
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special notice. The Postscripts to Appendix C, on “The Centon Epis- 
tolario,” and to Appendix D, on “ The Buseapié,” also contain new and 
important facts. Everywhere, indeed, we have found something to re- 
ward us for the time spent in looking for the new matter with which 
this edition has been so largely enriched, — the fruits, in part, of the 
author’s third residence in Europe, and in part of the more congenial 
hours spent in his own library. After enumerating the sources from 
which he has derived the new materials used in it, Mr. Ticknor closes 
the “ Preface to the Third Edition” with two or three impressive re- 
marks which we cannot refrain from citing : — 

“Tts preparation,” he writes, “has been a pleasant task, scattered lightly 
over the years that have elapsed since the first edition of this work was pub- 
lished, and that have been passed, like the rest of my life, almost entirely 
among my own books. That I shall ever recur to this task again, for the 
purpose of further changes or additions, is not at all probable. My accumu- 
lated years forbid any such anticipation ; and therefore, with whatever regret 
I may part from what has entered into the happiness of so considerable a por- 
tion of my life, I feel that I now part from it for the last time. Extremum 
hoc munus habeto.” 

In going through Mr. Ticknor’s volumes for the purposes of this no- 
tice, we have been more strongly impressed than ever before by the 
magnitude of his undertaking, and by the consummate skill with which 
every part of it has been executed. Few persons not Spaniards by birth 
and education would have ventured on a task beset by so many difficul- 
ties; and certainly no one could have produced a work more orderly in 
arrangement, more accurate in statement, or sounder and more judicious 
in criticism. 

We cannot close this notice without the expression of a hope that 
Mr. Ticknor may yet be induced to publish some of the miscellaneous 
papers which, it is understood, are quietly laid away in his library 
drawers. Among them we remember a lecture on “The Tartuffe of 
Moliére,” read in this city several years ago, which impressed us then 
as superior to any other discourse of its kind within our knowledge ; 
and we believe that there are other papers illustrative of French and 
English literature which ought not to be allowed to perish. 





7.— Biographical Sketches. By Nassau W. Senior. London: 
Longman, Green, Longman, Roberts, and Green. 1863. Small 
8vo. pp. xv. and 517. 


Unver this modest title Mr. Senior has brought together in a con- 
venient form ten essays published by him at different times within a 
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period of more than twenty years, for the most part on topies connected 
with the law or lawyers. Of the papers thus collected for republication 
seven were first printed in the Edinburgh Review, and the residue in 
other periodical journals. They are often marked by the strong grasp 
of the subject, the sturdy good sense, and the perspicuous style for 
which we are accustomed to look in Mr. Senior’s writings; but they 
are too slight in structure to be regarded as anything more than the 
recreations of an able man. The best of them are the papers on the 
elder Berryer, Tronson du Coudray, Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chief 
Justices, and Lord King. In nearly all of these, however, as well as in 
the other essays, the citations from the books reviewed are so numerous, 
that one sees but little of the reviewer; and in general, with the ex- 
ception of a few introductory remarks and an occasional bit of criticism, 
Mr. Senior contents himself with an abstract of his author’s opinions 
and a statement of facts. As a writer he is deficient in brilliancy and 
graphic power, and, however high we may be disposed to rank him as a 
political economist, he. cannot be classed with the earlier Edinburgh 
Reviewers, if these papers are to be taken as the measure of his ability 
as an essayist. 





8.— The Life of Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke, Secretary of 
State in the Reign of Queen Anne. By Tuomas Macknicut, 
Author of “ The History of the Life and Times of Edmund Burke,” 
etc., ete. London: Chapman and Hall. 1863. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
728. 


Tuts memoir will scarcely add to the reputation which Mr. Mac- 
knight acquired by his Life of Burke. It is not a work of much 
research ; the arrangement of the materials is faulty ; the style is often 
careless and inelegant; and throughout the volume there is a strong 
partisan spirit constantly manifest. But, even with these qualifications, 
not much can be said against our author’s estimate of Bolingbroke’s 
public and private character. The gross licentiousness of his private 
life has never been so forcibly exhibited in any previous memoir which 
has fallen under our notice ; the want of profound and accurate scholar- 
ship so apparent in his literary and philosophical writings is abundantly 
shown; and few intelligent readers, we think, can close Mr. Mac- 
knight’s narrative without a conviction that Bolingbroke was utterly 
destitute of political principles, and that he was indifferent whether 
the throne of Great Britain was occupied by a prince of the House 
of Hanover or by a prince of the House of Stuart, except so far as he 
thought his own personal interests might be advanced by his support of 
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one or the other. If Mr. Macknight had been equally candid in his 
delineations of the characters of Bolingbroke’s contemporaries, if he 
had made a thorough and searching analysis of Bolingbroke’s writings, 
and if his style had been subjected to a more careful revision, his work 
would have been much more worthy of praise, though even then it 
would probably have left the field open for a subsequent writer. 

One of the chief defects in his work is the spirit of antagonism 
which he everywhere exhibits to Mr. Cooke, the most distinguished of 
Bolingbroke’s previous biographers. It is true that a reader who is 
not familiar with Cooke’s Life of Bolingbroke would not discover this 
defect ; for, if we remember correctly, Mr. Macknight does not in a 
single instance mention his predecessor’s name. He quotes from the 
book only once or twice, and then he does not mention the source from 
which the extract is taken. But this antagonism is not therefore less 
obvious to any one who is acquainted with Mr. Cooke’s volumes, or 
less harmful to Mr. Macknight’s own memoir. He has closely followed 
his predecessor’s plan, and has repeatedly introduced topics which have 
very little connection with his main subject, apparently for no other 
purpose than to express an opinion diametrically opposite to that 
avowed by Mr. Cooke; and to such an extent has he done this, that 
there is scarcely an individual or a transaction susceptible of a diver- 
sity of representation that is not painted in different colors in these two 
Lives of Bolingbroke. It is often ludicrous to turn from some long 
digression, or some particularly emphatic statement, in Mr. Macknight’s 
volume, to the corresponding part of Mr. Cooke’s memoir, and find 
that the sudden change of subject or the emphasis of statement was 
occasioned simply by a desire to contradict something which the earlier 
author had written. Mr. Macknight’s is the better work of the two, 
and in general the safer guide; but we entertain no doubt that it 
would have been much smaller in size, more compact in arrangement, 
and more judicious in tone, if its author had not been constantly misled 
by this spirit of antagonism to an earlier biographer. 

That the life of Lord Bolingbroke deserves to be written with 
thoroughness and impartiality will be readily admitted. The important 
part which he played in the political history of England during the 
reigns of Anne and George I.; his influence over Pope, to whom he 
gave the plan of the “Essay on Man”; his fame as an orator; the 
reputation which he long enjoyed as a writer; and the lessons to be 
drawn from his life, — all combine to render his career one of the most 
instructive in the annals of the eighteenth century. But, as we have 
intimated, his life has not yet been written in a satisfactory manner: 
there are important questions respecting his course at different periods 
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on which more light needs to be thrown,—such, for instance, as 
whether he had a personal interview with the Pretender when he was 
in Paris before the negotiation of the peace of Utrecht, and what was 
the immediate cause of his flight from England. In respect to these 
points, we are inclined to think both Mr. Cooke and Mr. Macknight are 
in error. The general judgment to be passed on Bolingbroke’s public 
and private life, however, can scarcely be affected by the investigation 
of these questions; and he will probably always be regarded as “a 
brilliant knave,” to quote the pointed expression of Lord Macaulay. 





9.— The Empire: a Series of Letters published in “ The Daily 
News,” 1862, 1863. By Gotpwin Sira. Oxford and London: 
J. H.and James Parker. 1863. Small 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 306. 


Mr. Situ has held the position of Professor of Modern History at 
Oxford for only four or five years; but he has already given signal 
proof of his ability, and his intention to perform its functions in a man- 
ner creditable to himself and useful to all who may be brought within 
the range of his influence. The two volumes of lectures already pub- 
lished by him, and noticed in former numbers of this journal, are char- 
acterized by sound judgment, a wise and humane spirit, great vigor and 
independence of thought, and by a general liberality of tone, which, not 
many years ago, would have been looked for in vain in an Oxford Pro- 
fessor. In the less elaborate, but not less important, volume now before 
us, we find the same admirable qualities, with a breadth of information 
as to every part of his subject which few persons probably possess who 
have not made it their chief, if not their only study. Everywhere he 
shows that he is thoroughly acquainted with the momentous question 
which he discusses. To the style of his first volume of lectures we 
felt compelled to take exception, on the ground that it was needlessly 
hard and dry, and that it was more likely to repel than to attract read- 
ers; but to this censure his masterly discourse on “ Irish History and 
Irish Character” was not open, and the style of the volume now on 
our table is not less praiseworthy. It is clear, concise, and vigorous, 
with an occasional gleam of humor relieving the natural dryness of 
the subject, and is everywhere adequate to the demands which the 
author makes on it. No intelligent reader can have any doubt as 
to what Mr. Smith thinks or intends to say. In one instance, in- 
deed, — we believe it is a solitary instance, — some qualifying ex- 
pression should be added in order to relieve the writer from the charge 
of inconsistency and of unfairness in argument. It is true that there is 
no real ground for such a charge, since he is looking at two entirely 
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different aspects of the subject; but even the most candid reader may 
be pardoned for starting back at the seeming contradiction in the follow- 
ing passages. In arguing that no great change in the English Colonial 
System is likely to be introduced by the home government, the author 
very justly remarks: “On every subject where popular prejudice is 
strong, the lips of a party-leader, to whose party popularity is the breath 
of life, are inevitably sealed. Organic change requires preparation 
and foresight. We had thirteen Colonial Secretaries in twenty years ; 
and the far-reaching wisdom which looks to the fruit of distant years 
can hardly be expected from the minister of an hour.” The argument, 
we think, is sound and unanswerable ; but in another part of the same 
letter Mr. Smith apparently maintains that colonial affairs are chiefly 
under the direction of the permanent Under-Secretary, a functionary, it 
is perhaps needless to add, who does not vacate his office with a change 
of the Ministry. “The common idea,” we are told, “ both among our- 
selves and among the colonists is, that England herself is constantly 
engaged, with the wisdom of all her sages and the light of all her politi- 
cal experience, in conducting the political education of the Colonies. 
The fact is, that England is occupied with her own concerns. The tu- 
telage of the Colonies is not exercised even by Parliament in any prac- 
tical sense. It has been delegated wholly to the Colonial Office, and the 
Colonial Office, generally speaking, is the permanent Under-Secretary, 
— the ‘ Mr. Mother Country’ of satirical writers on colonial subjects, 
who, as he has all the trouble and none of the glory, is likely, if his 
nature is human, to be content with administering his vast and motley 
empire according to established routine, and is not likely gratuitously to 
undertake problems with which the imperial genius of a Charlemagne 
might have feared to cope.” If the business of the Colonial Office is 
managed by a subordinate officer who holds his position for many years, 
it would seem that the frequent changes in the Colonial Secretaryship 
cannot fairly be adduced as an argument against the probability that 
any policy will be adopted by the home government which will only 
produce its fruits in “ distant years”; but in answer to this objection it 
is only necessary to remind the reader that the Under-Secretary is not 
a member of the Cabinet, and that no plan which he might devise could 
be carried into operation unless it were brought forward or strenuously 
supported by the Colonial Secretary himself as a Cabinet measure. For 
the reasons adduced by our author in the first of the above passages, it 
is certainly not at all probable that “the minister of an hour” would 
hazard the existence of his administration by supporting a measure 
which was not devised by himself, and the beneficial effects of which he 
could not expect to witness ; and for the reasons adduced in the secon@l 
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passage, it is still less likely that a subordinate, accustomed only to a 
certain routine, would carefully elaborate any comprehensive reform of 
which he would have “all the trouble and none of the glory.” If we 
keep these two considerations in mind, the apparent inconsistency in the 
argument at once vanishes. 

Mr. Smith has not, we are inclined to think, been very fortunate in 
the selection of a title to his volume, since “Empire” is a term of 
somewhat ambiguous signification; but in his Preface he gives a very 
clear explanation of the sense in which he uses it. “The term Empire 
is here taken in a wide sense,” he writes, “as including all that the 
nation holds beyond its own shores and waters, by arms or in the way 
of dominion, as opposed to that national influence which a great power, 
though confining itself to its own territories, always exercises in the 
world. In the case of our Empire this definition will embrace a mot- 
ley mass of British Colonies, conquered colonies of other European 
nations, conquered territories in India, military and maritime stations, 
and protectorates, including our practical protectorate of Turkey, as 
well as our legal protectorate of the Ionian Islands.” The subject as 
thus defined he discusses with consummate ability in a series of eigh- 
teen letters, of which the first seventeen are reprinted with additions 
and corrections from the London “ Daily News,” and the last, on “ In- 
dia,” is now published, we presume, for the first time. Of these letters 
eleven relate either to the general subject of the relations of the Colo- 
nies to the mother eountry or to Canada, one to New Zealand, one to 
Gibraltar, one to the Protectorate of Turkey, three to the Ionian 
Islands, and one to India; and the thesis which the writer maintains 
throughout is, that the British Colonies are a source of weakness rather 
than of strength, of loss rather than of gain to England, and that both 
the mother country and the Colonies would derive immense advantages 
from a peaceful separation. This thesis, as we have stated, is main- 
tained with an unanswerable weight and cogency of argument; and we 
suppose there can be little doubt that the general tendency of opinion 
among thoughtful persons in England is in the direction of Mr. Smith’s 
argument, while even among those who have the control of public 
affairs, and who are the most averse to radical changes of policy, there 
have not been wanting statesmen of acknowledged sagacity — like the 
late Sir G. C. Lewis — who have regarded separation as inevitable. 
But this is a result into which England is far more likely to “ drift,” 
than to be led by any ministry, though it is not impossible that the pro- 
posed cession of the Ionian Islands may hereafter furnish the needed 
precedent. Among educated and influential persons in the Colonies, 
we are inclined to think that our author’s views are not likely to find so 
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many advocates in proportion to their numbers as those views will find 
in England among the same classes, since in all of the Colonies and 
dependencies a large part of the upper classes look on the Colonies as 
only a temporary place of residence, or derive some personal advan- 
tage from the continuance of the present Colonial relation, or “like to 
be partners in a strong firm,” to adopt a phrase sometimes used by the 
Canadians when writing or speaking on this subject. No one, how- 
ever, can fail to be struck by the ability with which Mr. Smith has 
discussed this important question. In his frequent references to our 
country, he shows the same soundness of judgment and the same at- 
tachment to free institutions which he exhibits in every other part of 
the book. 





10.— Hospital Transports: a Memoir of the Embarkation of the Sick 
and Wounded from the Peninsula of Virginia in the Summer of 
1862. Compiled and Published at the Request of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 16mo. pp. 167. 


THERE is no organization in this country which has secured for itself 
a greater degree of confidence and sympathy throughout the Northern 
States, or which has drawn into its service a larger number of devoted 
and zealous supporters, than the United States Sanitary Commission. 
Persons of both sexes and of every age, of all our religious denomina- 
tions and of every walk in life, of large and of small means, and of 
both the great political parties into which the country has again become 
divided, have esteemed it a privilege to aid by their time, their money, 
and the labor of their hands, in the work undertaken by it. Even 
those who were strongly of opinion that this work ought to be done by 
the government, instead of being left to the uncertain operation of pri- 
vate charity, and that the administration should be held to a strict re- 
sponsibility for its proper performance, have not been backward in giv- 
ing to the Commission the support necessary to enable it to discharge 
its various functions in an efficient and satisfactory manner. The trust 
thus reposed in it has not been misplaced. Occasional reports of its 
operations in a single department, during a single campaign, or on a 
single battle-field, have made known to the country in some degree the 
nature and extent of its services in alleviating the horrors of war; and 
the value of these services has been still further attested by the con- 
current testimony of all who have made special investigation of the 
subject. Additional evidence to the same effect is furnished by the 
little volume named above. It is composed for the most part of ex- 
tracts from the confidential and familiar reports of the Secretary, Mr. 
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Frederick Law Olmsted, to the President of the Commission during 
the Peninsular Campaign, and of extracts from the private letters of 
another gentleman and six ladies who were in the service of the Com- 
mission during the same period. These letters cover about two months, 
from the evacuation. of Yorktown by the Rebel forces to the withdrawal 
of our army stores from White-House, and were written without any 
thought of publication. They have been selected and arranged for the 
press, under the authority of the Commission, by one of the managers 
of the “Woman’s Central Army Relief Association of New York.” 
As we might naturally expect, the extracts from Mr. Olmsted’s com- 
munications fill the greater part of the volume,—the other extracts 
being used only as connecting links to bind the whole into a consecu- 
tive narrative. They tell a simple and deeply interesting story of 
modest and faithful services in diminishing the sufferings of the sick, 
wounded, and dying soldiers in that memorable campaign, and show 
in the most conclusive manner how admirably the operations of this 
noble charity have been conducted. From the necessities of the case, 
the individual writer is constantly brought forward as a prominent 
actor in the scenes described; but, as has been well remarked, there 
is none of that parade of self-devotion and self-sacrifice which is too 
often seen in those who are engaged in charitable labors. Each of the 
writers seems to have felt that he or she was sufficiently rewarded for 
every weary hour of day or night toil by the consciousness that thus 
many lives were saved, and many dying pillows made easier. 





11.— The Amber Gods, and Other Stories. By Harriet EvizaBetu 
Prescott. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 16mo. pp. 432. 


THE seven stories comprised in this volume have already been 
published in the pages of the “ Atlantic Monthly,” where they attracted 
much notice; but in this reprint they are likely to find many new 
readers, and in their collected form they demand a somewhat more 
searching criticism than they received when first published. The early 
productions of a writer, who has at once achieved so large a popularity 
as Miss Prescott has already won, can never be matters of indifference 
to any one who is interested in the growth of American literature, and 
it is well to consider what are their real merits and defects, and what 
is the promise which they reveal. In analyzing the impressions de- 
rived from a careful reading of Miss Prescott’s stories, we suppose 
that it will be generally admitted that her popularity is due in the first 
place to the united strength and brilliancy of her descriptions. In 
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each of her stories there are many passages of gorgeous magnificence, 
of intense interest, or of startling power, and there is scarcely one in 
which there is not abundant evidence that she has an imagination of 
extraordinary richness and strength in everything relating to this part 
of her art, however poor it may be in any other respect. In the sec- 
ond place, her popularity, we think, is largely owing to her skill in 
investing her characters with a personal interest, and compelling the 
reader to follow their careers to the end, even though the characters 
are in themselves utterly despicable. These two traits — an ability to 
describe scenes and personages with clearness and force, and the power 
of enchaining the reader’s attention through a long narrative — are 
among the most important qualifications of a novelist or the story- 
writer; and both of them our author possesses in large measure. 

In respect to the conception and evolution of her plots, she can lay 
claim to no such high excellence. Not one of her plots is, in any just 
sense of the term, original ; and neither the variations from the familiar 
stories or fables, nor the additions to them, are of sufficient importance 
to demand notice. Other writers have made use of the same materials 
for a similar purpose, and we refer to Miss Prescott’s deficiency in 
this particular mainly because it is a singular circumstance, that one 
whose imagination is so rich on the descriptive side should have so 
little creative power in forming the ground-plan of her stories. This 
defect, however, is one that we should expect to find in a young 
writer; and, from the ability which Miss Prescott exhibits in other re- 
spects, we may confidently anticipate her entire triumph over it. 

In one other particular her stories are open to criticism: a low, 
murky atmosphere too often hangs over them; and almost without 
exception they have a morbid and unhealthful tone. In four of the 
seven stories now before us, the dominant passion in the breast of 
one or more of the chief characters is illicit love; and in each of these 
four stories, the whole or the greater part of the interest is made to 
depend on the history of this passion. That such a representation of 
the relation which a married man or a married woman holds to any 
one of his or her friends is a true picture of married life, no one will 
affirm; and therefore, to put our objection in its lowest form, a writer 
who makes the interest of her love-stories, with a single exception, 
depend on the development of an unlawful affection, commits a grave 
artistic fault. Illicit love in ordinary life is the exception, not the rule; 
and it is certainly making rather an extravagant use of the exceptional 
for a writer to employ it in four cases out of five in a single collection of 
miscellaneous stories. But it is a still more fatal objection to the too 
frequent use of such machinery, that the constant contemplation of a 
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diseased side of human nature can scarcely fail te produce an un- 
healthy state o* mind, and thus to exert a dangerous influence. A 
writer, whose stories are so eagerly read, and so often discussed in 
society as are those of Miss Prescott, ought not to be unmindful 
of the influence which she may exert on the young; for it is among 
the young for the most part that her readers must be found. The 
most pleasing, but not the most elaborate of her stories, —“ Knitting 
Sale-Socks,” — is unexceptionable in tone, and it is simply because 
this is so that the story is more pleasing than those on which the writer 
has bestowed greater labor. So too, though the moral tone of “Ina 
Cellar” is not of the highest, every one must prefer it to “ Desert 
Sands,” or to “ Midsummer and May,” the longest tale in the volume. 

From what has already been said, it will readily be inferred that we 
think very highly of Miss Prescott’s ability. Her stories are too full 
of promise not to give abundant assurance of her increasing excellence 
as a writer. She already possesses too many elements of power not to 
improve with experience, and she has done wisely in giving some res- 
pite to her pen, instead of following up her early successes with a flood 
of new productions, as a person of less discretion might have done. 
She has only to avoid a few faults, to breathe a healthier tone into her 
writings, and to cultivate her own capacity of original thought, in order 
to assume a foremost place in this department of letters. 





12. — Philip van Artevelde. A Dramatic Romance. In Two Parts. 
By Henry Taytor. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 24mo. 
pp. 456. (Blue and Gold.) 


Tuts celebrated poem was reprinted in this country shortly after its 
first appearance in England ; but the American edition has long been 
out of print, and the republication of the work in a form so convenient 
and beautiful will be welcomed, therefore, by all who enjoy the higher 
kinds of poetry. Throughout it bears the marks of a strong and 
healthy mind ; and few persons, we are inclined to think, will refuse 
their assent to the judgment which pronounces it the finest production 
of its class published in England during the last thirty years. The 
subject is a noble one; and Mr. Taylor’s treatment of it is fully equal 
to every just demand which an exacting criticism can make on him. 
As an historical poem, it not only preserves with scrupulous fidelity 
the broad outline of facts on which it is based, but also gathers up with 
not less care many of the curious details recorded by Froissart; and 
when the author gives play to his imagination, he is always careful not 
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to introduce anything which is not in harmony with the known facts of 
the history. The character of Philip van Artevelde is a masterpiece 
of historical portrait-painting ; and scarcely less power is exhibited in 
the portraiture of Peter van den Bosch, of Adriana van Merestyn, of 
Elena della Torre, and of the other principal characters in the various 
scenes which Mr. Taylor unfolds before his readers. In the delinea- 
tion of the inferior characters we have abundant evidence of the same 
skill and exercised judgment in depicting the men and women of a 
remote period. Asa representation of life in Flanders in the four- 
teenth century, nothing can be better. Throughout the poem the dic- 
tion is polished and dignified, rich and harmonious, except in those 
parts where the character of the interlocutor demands a rougher and 
less elevated style. Everywhere noble thoughts are clothed in lan- 
guage not less noble. It is a matter for regret that a writer of so much 
power has published so little, and that the little that he has published 
is not more generally known. We hope, however, that this volume 
will be followed by a uniform edition of his other writings, both in 
prose and in poetry. 


13.— The Jobsiad: a Grotesco-Comico-Heroic Poem. From the Ger- 
man of Dr. Cart ArNoLD Kortum, by Cartes T. Brooks, 
Translator of “ Faust,” “ Titan,” ete., ete. Philadelphia: Frederick 
Leypoldt. 1863. 12mo. pp. xviii. and 181. 


Tuts is the first translation of “The Jobsiad,” we believe, which has 
ever been made into English; and, like everything of the kind from the 
skilful hand of Mr. Brooks, it shows throughout the marks of his spe- 
cial qualifications for such a task. While he has preserved the spirit 
and general characteristics of the original, his version has none of the 
obscurity and harshness so often found in metrical translations. So far 
as any translation can take the place of the original work, we may 
safely hazard an opinion on the special merits and defects of this cele- 
brated piece of German drollery, without any fear of doing injustice to 
the author in consequence of the carelessness or incompetency of the 
translator. As a whole, the poem does not satisfy the expectations 
aroused by the extracts contributed to the New York * Literary 
World,” in 1851, by Mr. Brooks. The plot is sufficiently well devel- 
oped; the individuality of each character is admirably preserved ; 
many of the scenes are exceedingly ludicrous; and a racy humor 
underlies the entire poem. But, in spite of these obvious merits, it 
must be confessed that “The Jobsiad” as a whole is wearisome. One 
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can read a few chapters with pleasure; but one could hardly read the 
poem through without impatience at its length, and its want of variety 
in style. Even the best chapters — such as the letter of young Jebs 
to his father, the senator’s reply, and the description of the candidate’s 
examination in theology — are needlessly prolix and tedious. With 
the qualification implied in these remarks, the poem is a very amusing 
and successful satire ; and it is easy to account for the popularity which 
it has long enjoyed in Germany. 


14.— The Student's Guide to the University of Cambridge. Cam- 
bridge [England]: Deighton, Bell, & Co. 1862. 16mo. pp. vi. 
and 328. : 


Turs little volume is designed for the use not only of students who 
have actually entered at Cambridge, or who purpose doing so, but also 
of all persons who are interested in University life there ; and we know 
of no similar work which contains so much information respecting the 
cost of a residence at the University, the courses of study which may 
be most advantageously pursued there, the college honors and rewards, 
and indeed every other branch of the subject. The names of the con- 
tributors, among whom are the Regius Professor of Laws, the Norrisian 
Professor of Divinity, and Professors or Tutors of several of the prin- 
cipal colleges, claim for their statements the authority almost of an offi- 
cial publication ; and the very full account which each has given of the 
course of reading for the Tripos with which he is most familiar, or for 
the degrees conferred in the Faculty with which he is personally con- 
nected, leaves no point uncovered. Beside these papers, which fill the 
greater part of the volume, there are a general “ Introduction,” and a 
chapter “ On the Choice of a College,” by the editor, Mr. J. R. Seeley, 
Fellow of Christ’s College, a chapter “On University Expenses,” by 
the Rev. H. Latham, Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, and a very full 
“ Detailed Account of the several Colleges,” presenting in a convenient 
and compact form nearly everything which it is desirable to know about 
them in connection with the University system. 





15.—A Service-Book for Sunday ‘Schools. Boston : Walker, Wise, 
& Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 95, 141. 


Tus book contains, in the first part, an ample number and diversity 
of Scriptural services for alternate reading, and of forms of prayer, 
and in the second an admirable collection of hymns with appropriate 
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tunes, many of them the old tunes that ought never to be obsolete. We 
are led to notice the work for the elevated tone that pervades it. It 
maintains throughout, with the simplicity that befits a children’s book 
of worship, the dignity and solemnity that belong to themes transcend- 
ing the loftiest intellect. There is nothing of the namby-pamby ele- 
ment, —the sanctimonious baby-talk which often deforms manuals of 
this class. We cannot express ourselves with an emphasis adequate 
to our conviction, as to the wrong and harm done to the holiest senti- 
ments of our nature by the degradation of sacred subjects of which we 
speak. Among the fruitful sources of juvenile profaneness, we have no 
hesitation in numbering the belittling associations connected with the 
objects of religious reverence by means of hymns, services, and ad- 
dresses in which simplicity has degenerated into familiarity, and things 
sacred and divine have been uttered, talked of, and sung about in the 
dialect of the nursery and the playground. Children can understand 
plain and sober words grouped in simple sentences and stanzas; and if 
they could not, far better were it that the sentiment of reverence should 
be cherished by words into the meaning of which they may gradually 
grow, than that they should be made to feel at the outset that there is 
nothing in the universe too high or deep for their comprehension. 





16. — Evidences of Christianity. Lectures before the Lowell Institute, 
January, 1844. Revised as a Text-Book. By Marx Hopkins, 
D. D., President of Williams College. Boston: T. R. Marvin and 
Son. 1863. 12mo. pp. 356. 


Tus work, in its original form, has been used extensively and ad- 
vantageously as a text-book in several of our principal colleges. The 
author has now thoroughly rewritten such portions as needed revision, 
and has arranged the whole with a special view to render it more ser- 
viceable as a text-book, placing at the head of each paragraph, or con- 
nected series of paragraphs, a caption indicating its contents. We 
prize this treatise for what it contains and for what it does not contain. 
The absence of irrelevant or worse than irrelevant matter in such a 
work, is a great merit. Most authors on the Christian evidences seize 
greedily on whatever can be plausibly employed as an argument, as if 
quantity rather than quality were to be thought of in reasoning on this 
most important of all subjects, on which the motto ought to be, Von 
multa, sed multum. A strong cause is not established by the accumula- 
tion of weak arguments; but it may be betrayed by the attempt to 
prop up with feeble subsidiary matter arguments in themselves forceful 
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and conclusive. Dr. Hopkins is contented with strong arguments, and 
he confines himself almost exclusively to such grounds of proof as 
occupy the same place in moral reasoning which demonstration holds 
in pure mathematics. He shows why Christianity must be true, and is 
at no pains to show. in addition why it may be true. Yet more, he 
does not slight or undervalue any one branch of the evidences in his 
preference for another. Justly regarding the internal evidences of our 
religion as best adapted to the wants of our age and to the current 
forms of scepticism, he nevertheless attaches due and full weight to the 
mass of testimony and of exterior circumstantial and historical evi- 
dence which places the Christian Scriptures, as to their genuineness 
and authenticity, on absolutely impregnable ground. The work, too, is 
admirable on the score of its catholicity. It is our common Christian- 
ity and its records, and not his own view of its dogmas, that the author 
defends. The work is also worthy of high commendation for its style, 
—for the vigor and massiveness of its diction, for its profound solem- 
nity, its fervor at once calm and intense, — for the glow, without the 
ostentation, of deep feeling and cherished personal experience that 
Vitalizes every portion of the volume. It is no small praise, that, in a 
form imperfectly adapted to the purpose of class-instruction, by the side 
of other able treatises designed for that use, and with no effort to ex- 
tend its circulation, this book has held its place in our colleges for 
nearly twenty years. In its present form, it cannot fail to find a larger 
reception, and it can hardly be superseded until some new phasis of 
unbelief shall demand an altered mode of treatment. 





17.— The History of Girolamo Savonarola, and of his Times. By 
PasQuaLe VILLARI, Professor of History in the University of Pisa. 
Translated from the Italian by Leonarpv Horner, F. R. S., with 
the Co-operation of the Author. London: Longman, Green, Long- 
man, Roberts, and Green. 1863. 2 vols. Small 8vo. pp. xl. 
and 359, 401. 


Tue life of Savonarola has been often written, not only in Italian, 
but also in German, French, and English ; yet it seemed, and not with- 
out reason, to the author of these volumes, that there was still need of a 
thorough, accurate, and impartial memoir of him. Accordingly, after a 
careful study of all that had been published by previous biographers, as 
well as of all the original sources of information now accessible, he gave 
to the world a few years ago the fruits of his labors and researches in 
the work now brought to the notice of English readers by Mr. Leonard 
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Horner. This gentleman was already known as the brother and biog- 
rapher of one whose early death can never be too much deplored by all 
who are concerned in the progress of civil liberty abroad, — the late 
Francis Horner. To the discharge of his new task the translator has 
brought a strong interest in the life and character of Savonarola, and a 
considerable acquaintance with both; but he shows far less command 
of the resources of his own language than we had hoped to find. In 
reading his translation, we are never misled into the belief that we are 
reading a work in the original text. How far the blemishes by which 
the style is disfigured are to be ascribed to the “ revision ” of Professor 
Villari, it is impossible to determine ; for Mr. Horner tells us in his 
Preface that all of the proof-sheets were sent to the author for the pur- 
pose of receiving his final corrections. It is certainly not easy to see 
how any one who is familiar with the English language could fall into 
some of the mistakes in Mr. Horner’s version. We ought, however, to 
add, that there is no reason to doubt the accuracy of the translation ; 
and in spite of its inelegances of style, Mr. Horner has rendered a use- 
ful service by thus introducing Professor Villari’s work to the notice of 
those who are not acquainted with it in the original. 

Professor Villari’s memoir is minute, thorough, and exhaustive. As 
we have already remarked, he has neglected no source of information 
which is now accessible ; and he has discovered some interesting docu- 
ments which had escaped the notice of his numerous predecessors. No 
one, indeed, could have brought to the execution of this task a more 
ample acquaintance with the details of the life of Savonarola, and with 
the general history of the age in which he was so conspicuous an actor. 
Added to this, the author has a strong and well-founded admiration for 
his hero, and has studied Savonarola’s voluminous writings with a sin- 
cere desire to do justice to their merits, and to exhibit with fidelity the 
exact opinions of the reformer on all the topics discussed by him. Great, 
however, as was the influence, and praiseworthy as were the actions 
and discourses, of which we have so full an account in this memoir, few 
persons, we think, can read Villari’s pages without feeling that he has 
somewhat exaggerated their real importance and worth, and that the 
value of the book is greatly diminished by the partisan spirit in which 
it is written. It is, moreover, much too diffuse for any but an Italian 
public ; and as the reader turns over page after page of dry and unin- 
teresting details as to the petty conflicts of the Italian states, he can 
scarcely avoid a regret that the translator did not considerably abridge 
the original narrative and discussions. Even if the book had been cut 
down one half, it might have contained all that most readers would wish 
to know. 
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18.— The Sergeant's Memorial. By his Father. New York: Anson 
D. F. Randolph. 1863. 12mo. pp. 242. 


In May, 1862, John Hanson Thompson, son of Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson, D. D., of New York, then a member of Yale College, en- 
listed in the Twenty-Second Regiment of the New York National 
Guards. On March 16, 1863, he died in camp of typhoid pneumonia, 
in the twenty-first year of his age. Among the costly and precious 
sacrifices made for our country since the present rebellion began, none 
can have left a more blessed record than this noble and lovely youth. 
Of the richest intellectual promise, with affluent motives and helps to 
the highest culture, endowed with graces of person and character 
adapted equally to win and to command, and with these gifts irra- 
diated and crowned by a sweet and tender piety, he entered the public 
ser’ ce from motives of the purest patriotism; and that not in a par- 
oxysm of popular feeling, but after months of deliberate purpose and 
preparation. His career in the army was characterized by the purity, 
gentleness, and conscientiousness that had adorned his previous course, 
and his letters, thoroughly manly and soldierlike, indicate at the same 
time an absolutely feminine delicacy and fineness of mental and moral 
organism to which it was impossible that aught of the soil or stain of 
military life should cleave. Indeed, he was manifestly growing as to 
the interior and higher life through those months of exposure and peril, 
his spiritual nature drawing nutriment and strength from all that it 
encountered and endured. This volume, with the young officer's strik- 
ingly expressive and beautiful countenance for its frontispiece, is the 
father’s memorial of his first-born, — consisting of sketches of his life, 
passages from his writings, extracts from letters of sympathy written 
since his death, and the touching and eloquent address of Rev. Dr. 
Storrs at his interment. It is a book of surpassing interest, equally 
for the character and life-record which it presents, for its earnestly 
loyal and patriotic spirit, and for its profound and impressive lessons of 
Christian faith, trust, and resignation. 





19.— Memoir of the Life and Character of the late Hon. Theo. Freling- 
huysen, LL.D. By Tatsor W. Cnampers, a Minister of the 
Collegiate Church, New York. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 289. 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN was long and prominently before the public, 
as a distinguished politician and statesman, as an eloquent advocate, as 
the head successively of two well-known literary institutions, and as a 
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leader in various religious and social charities. This Memoir connects 
and supplements the outlines of his public career by sketches and 
anecdotes of his private life and character. The writer manifests no 
peculiar skill as a book-maker, — indeed, the putting together of the 
work is very decidedly unartistical and awkward; but his narrative 
style is modest, easy, and graceful, and each separate part of the story 
is simply and felicitously told. The impression of the whole exceeds 
even our high anticipations. We have here abundant evidence that 
Mr. Frelinghuysen belonged to the foremost rank of good men, — of 
those who have the courage, the philanthropy, and the self-abnegation 
of which martyrs are made, —of those whom no emergency of duty 
or of trial finds beneath the level of its demands. We knew before 
that he was a devout and a generous man; we are here permitted to 
see how entirely ex animo he lived for God and for his brethren. 





20. — Moral Culture of Infancy, and Kindergarten Guide, with Music 
for the Plays. By Mrs. Horace Mann and Evizasern P. Pra- 
Bopy. Boston: T.O. H. P. Burnham. 1863. 12mo. pp. 206, 10. 


Tuirty years ago there were few sadder sights than a school for very 
young pupils. The child, with hardly ten minutes of school-work, was 
obliged to sit six hours a day, on a hard bench, generally without sup- 
port for the back, and with neither room nor license for a change of 
posture, unless, weighed down by slumber, he fell on the fioor, and was 
mercifully permitted to remain there. During these weary sessions 
there was no attempt to reach or rouse the mind through eye or ear, 
and even the lesson was in sounds alone, and not in ideas, — conveying 
no immediate knowledge, but only depositing what might possibly after 
the lapse of years germinate into knowledge. That children’s minds, 
under such a system, did not perish of atrophy, deserves no mean 
place among the arguments for the indestructibleness of the intellectual 
powers. The sisters, to whom we are indebted for the manual before 
us, were among the pioneers in the reform. Miss Elizabeth P. Pea- 
body nearly thirty years ago appeared before the public as the histori- 
ographer of Mr. Amos Bronson Alcott’s infant school, which, however, 
she described so honestly — the gross follies and absurdities along with 
the very marked excellences of Mr. Alcott’s procedure —that the 
school hardly survived the publication. At a somewhat later period 
Mrs. Mann (then Miss Mary Peabody) made a successful experiment 
of the same kind, and her part in the volume we are noticing consists 
of letters written at that time with reference to her school and scholars. 
VOL. XCVII.— NO. 201. 49 
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The prime principle of the improved system of infant-school education 
is that which underlies the term education,—the drawing out into 
activity of the various faculties, mental and moral, by furnishing appro- 
priate objects and constant employment for them through every avenue 
by which they may be reached.’ On this principle amusement forms a 
large part of instruction, while instruction, by healthfully and genially 
occupying, and never overtasking, the powers, serves the purpose of 
amusement, — so that in the Aindergarten work is play, and play is 
work. Miss Peabody in this volume describes the essential features 
of a Kindergarten, and the fit methods of administration, and then 
enters into the various modes of training, discipline, industry, amuse- 
ment, and instruction which have had the sanction of successful experi- 
ment in Germany or in this country. The book is designed to serve 
as a directory for practice. We bespeak attention to it as the only 
accessible manual, as a book which it would be ‘easy to work by, and as 
abounding in such suggestive thoughts on educational subjects as the 
varied and valuable experience of the writers could not fail to furnish. 
While the primary aim is to induce the establishment and to direct 
the organization of the specific institution which gives its name to the 
book, parents who superintend the early education of their own 
children will find here many valuable hints which can be made avail- 
ing for the pleasure and profit of their households. 





21. — Helps to Education in the Homes of our Country. By Warren 
Burton, Author of “The District School as it was.” Boston: 
Crosby and Nichols. 1863. 16mo. pp. 368. 


Mr. Burron has for many years devoted himself to the subject of 
domestic education, and wherever he has lectured he has succeeded in 
awakening attention to prevailing negligences and errors, and to the 
solemn responsibility resting upon parents in regard to the moral and 
religious discipline of their homes. This volume consists of a series of 
lectures and articles on the salient topics of home-education. What 
strikes us as characterizing all the papers without exception is their 
direct bearing on practice. The author has, of course, his well-defined 
theories, — otherwise his suggestions would be worthless. But there 
is no parade here of novel speculations. We doubt whether there is 
a single hint which will fail to satisfy the judgment of any serious 
reader; but the ground covered is that portion of the home-life which 
in too many otherwise good families is left to chance influences, without 
any direct purpose or effort toward results confessedly of prime im- 
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portance to the welfare and happiness of the young. More than one 
third of the volume is occupied with “ Suggestions on the Discipline of 
the Observing Faculties,” and we cannot but express our unqualified 
approval and admiration of the various ingenious and felicitous methods 
indicated for giving promptness and precision to the perceptive organs 
and powers. The education of the senses has a most important bear- 
ing, not merely on success in life, but on the reputation and character. 
From neglect of this spring not only life-long awkwardness and inca- 
pacity, but many of the most common and annoying forms of exag- 
geration, misstatement, and seemingly deliberate falsehood. There are 
some persons whose statements of what they see and hear are never 
worthy of credence. They do not mean to utter falsehood; but they 
failed to acquire in childhood the proper use of eye and ear, and imagi- 
nation comes in to supply the deficit. The latter part of the volume 
is devoted to religious education, —to the nurture of children in the 
love of God, of Christ, and of the Bible. In this field of thought 
the author will have the entire sympathy and hearty gratitude of 
devout Christian believers of every name. The chapter on “ The 
First and Great Commandment” will especially commend itself for its 
rich and elevated vein of sentiment, and for the clearness with which 
the author demonstrates that the love of God is at once the source and 
the end of all worthy culture, and the only basis on which a fair life- 
structure can be reared. 





22.— The Life of Philidor, Musician and Chess-Player. By GEorcE 
Aven, Greek Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. With 
a Supplementary Essay on Philidor as Chess Author and Chess 
Player, by TasstLto von HeYDEBRAND UND DER Lasa, Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the King of Prussia 
at the Court of Saxe-Weimar. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 156. 


Tus book deserves pre-eminent praise for its artistical execution. 
Few more beautiful specimens of printing have ever been issued from 
the American press. Professor Allen’s work displays great research, 
a careful collation of conflicting authorities, and that admiring appre- 
ciation of his subject without which a readable biography cannot be 
written. We have not that appreciation in the present instance, and 
are therefore not qualified to enter into the intimate merits of the work. 
Philidor was a musical composer and a chess-player,—in the latter 
capacity unsurpassed, and he seems to have been as little of anything 
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else as a man who lived seventy years in the world could be. His 
achievements in these callings, particularly at the chess-board; have 
here their discriminating and admiring record, so that to those whose 
specialty is chess this book will be a treasure, while its elegance, both 
literary and typographical, will win for it a favored place on the tables 
and shelves of many others. The supplement is so full of the details 
of the game and of specific games, that it would be vain to attempt to 
read it without a chess-board for constant reference. 





23.— The Capital of the Tycoon: a Narrative of a Three Years’ 
Residence in Japan. By Sir Rutrnerrorp Axcock, K. C. B., 
Her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Japan. With Maps and Numerous Illustrations. In two vol- 
umes. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp. 407, 
436. 


We have seen no book on Japan so valuable as this. The author 
not only records all that he saw and experienced during his residence 
at the capital ; but he discusses with affluent knowledge and great acute- 
ness the delicate questions and complicated relations growing out of 
mercantile and diplomatic intercourse between the Japanese Court and 
the Western powers. He gives us, also, not only surface views of Jap- 
anese life and manners, but such estimates of the mental ability of the 
race, their moral condition, the genius of their government and institu- 
tions, and the merits and defects of their peculiar type of civilization, as 
would be of no worth from a flippant voyager, but are of prime impor- 
tance and value as coming from a man of Sir Rutherford Alcock’s 
intelligence, culture, and practical wisdom. 





24.— Systems of Military Bridges in Use by the United States Army, 
those adopted by the great European Powers, and such as are employed 
in British India, with Directions for the Preservation, Destruction, 
and Re-establishment of Bridges. By Bric.-Gen. Grorce W. Cut- 
Lum (Lieut.-Col. Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army), Chief of Staff 
of the General-in-Chief of the Armies of the United States; late 
Aide-de-Camp to Lieutenant-General Scott ; and Chief of Staff and 
of Engineers of Major-General Halleck, while commanding the De- 
partments of the Missouri and Mississippi. New York: D. Van 
Nostrand. 1863. 8vo. pp. 226. Plates 7. 


GENERAL CuLLvum’s name for this work is worth much more than our 
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indorsement. Knowing him, we should believe the book to be excel- 
lent, if we were unable to appreciate its merits. But it is so written 
that others than military men can read it with pleasure and profit. The 
author uses as few technical terms as is possible in accordance with 
scientific accuracy. He covers, as seems to us, the entire ground laid 
out in his title, and under every head he gives minute directions, esti- 
mates of strength, and such details as could have been suggested only 
by long observation and practice. The volume, elicited by the present 
stress of need, will doubtless become, as it deserves to be, a permanent 
manual for the military service. 





25. — The Social Condition and Education of the People in England. 
By Josern Kay, Esq., M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Bar- 
rister at Law, and late Travelling Bachelor of the University of 
Cambridge. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1863. 12mo. 
pp. 323. 


Tuts is a foolish, if not a malicious, republication of the part re- 
lating to England of a very valuable work on “The Social Condition 
and Education of the People of Europe,” -that appeared in 1850. 
The entire work was designed and adapted to aid in the great enter- 
prise of social and educational reform, which has been in vigorous and 
successful operation for the last fifteen or twenty years. The author 
describes the very evils and abuses to which Christian philanthropy 
has applied preventives and remedies with a zeal and munificence 
unexampled in any other time or land. From the very nature of the 
case, therefore, the book that was true thirteen years ago must be very 
wide of the present truth. The American editor, in a not very lucid 
Preface, denies this; but he evidently has no statistics of the present 
time to sustain him in his denial, — otherwise he would have published 
them in the place of Mr. Kay’s chapters. We believe that a great 
improvement has already taken place in the very particulars as to 
which Mr. Kay makes such revolting statements of squalidness and 
degradation, and in large part because of the fidelity with which he 
and others laid bare features of the social system previously hidden 
from the general knowledge. We, indeed, are not disposed to any 
excess of charity for the English people in their present attitude 
toward our country; but we must deprecate the use of obsolete statis- 
tics as entirely beyond the choice of hostile weapons allowed in honor- 
able warfare. 


49 * 
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26. — Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1838 — 1839. 
By Frances Anne Kempie. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 337. 







In some respects this is the most valuable of the many recent publica- 
tions on slavery. It is especially valuable because it is not a recent work, 
but was written nearly a quarter of a century ago, when the subject was 
little agitated, and there was no strong direction of the public mind to- 
ward the intrinsic turpitude of the institution which now has the whole 
world opposed to it. Moreover, it cannot have been written with the 
remotest view to publication; for the author was then a wife, and 
though in her journal she never speaks unkindly of her husband, she 
speaks more freely of him than her wifely relation would have permit- 
ted so long as it continued. Mr. Butler’s plantations — he had two — 
were evidently equal to the average, if not superior, as to the humanity 
of the master and the comfort of the slaves. He seems to have had, : 
indeed, no excess of kindly feeling ; but he was neither niggardly nor 
cruel. Yet the daily record of his wife during her Georgian residence 
bears ample testimony to a condition of things among those slaves, and 
in their relations to the dominant race, which the most daring sophist 
could not undertake to justify or palliate, unless on the assumption that 
the negro is a soulless brute, and that of an inferior order. We trust 
that this “ South-Side View ” will be read and pondered by those who 
have lent their too easy faith to mere transient visitors in the land of 
bondage ; for the prison-house has its secrets which the jailers are not 
over ready to disclose, and which reveal themselves only to those who 
dwell or sojourn within their circle. 
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27.— A Supplement to Urr’s Dictionary of Arts, Manufactures, and 
Mines, containing a clear Exposition of their Principles and Prac- | 
tice. From the last Edition, edited by Rosert S. Hunt, F. R. S., 
F. S. S., Keeper of Mining Records, formerly Professor of Physics, 
Government School of Mines, &c., &c., assisted by numerous Con- 
tributors eminent in Science and familiar with Manufactures. Illus- 
trated with Seven Hundred Engravings on Wood. New York: 


D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 8vo. pp. 1096. | 
Dr. Ure published his Dictionary in 1839. He died in 1857, in 
his eightieth year. Until he became too infirm for the labor, he kept 


the work level with the progress of the time by modifications and ad- 
ditions introduced in the successive issues. At the time of his death, 
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a plan was organized “for bringing the Dictionary to the present state 
of knowledge.” This was effected through the collaboration of some 
forty or fifty men of science, and the result of their undertaking ap- 
peared in 1860, under the editorship of Mr. Hunt, in three huge 
octavo volumes. ‘The volume now before us consists of the new mat- 
ter in this edition, minus “those portions of the work which concerned 
the English mainly, their commercial and manufacturing resources and 
statistics, the least important historic notices, and some definitions in 
pure science, which seemed hardly embraced within the defined scope 
of the work.” If these omissions have been judiciously made, (and we 
have no reason to think otherwise,) they cannot materially affect the 
practical usefulness of the American volume. And it certainly was 
wise to publish this one volume, rather than to republish the three; for 
this will be generally purchased by the owners of the earlier editions 
of Ure, while few of them would have been willing purchasers of 
material the greater part of which was already in their possession. 
What strikes us most forcibly in this volume is the very large propor- 
tion of the original titles that recur in it, indicating that there was (and 
probably there is now) hardly a “closed canon” in any department 
of the useful arts, that the enlarged knowledge and improved processes 
of the last few years are as extensive in compass as they are momen- 
tous in interest, and that the literature of applied science is as affluent in 
novelty as is that of fancy, or of speculative physics, or of mental phi- 
losophy. The single article on Iron fills more than fifty closely printed 
pages, with no less than thirty-six diagrams of new machinery; that 
on Coal-Gas, forty pages with thirty-one diagrams; that on Bread, 
thirty-two pages with twenty-eight diagrams; while that on Calico- 
Printing — the longest, we believe, of all— takes up nearly sixty 
pages, with forty-five diagrams. From this statement it will appear 
how essential the supplementary volume is to preserve intact the value 
of the original work ; while the standard worth of this latter is estab- 
lished by the consent of the eminent men concerned in the republica- 
tion to the expediency of enlarging it, instead of superseding it by an 
entirely new Dictionary. 





28.— War Pictures from the South. By B. Estvan, Colonel of 
Cavalry in the Confederate Army. New York: Appleton & Co. 
1863. 12mo. pp. 352. 


CotoneL Estvan —a foreigner — took service in the Confederate 
army at the commencement of the war. His sympathy with the 
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Rebel cause, not strong at the outset, evidently became more feeble 
with his growing knowledge of the points at issue; and in his “ War 
Pictures” he occupies an impartial position, which attaches peculiar 
weight to his opinions. He gives a clearer and more intelligible narra- 
tive of the battle of Manassas than we have seen elsewhere; and he 
fully confirms the statement that the Confederate generals had given 
up as irrecoverably lost, not only the fortune of the day, but the cause 
of Southern independence, when the appearance of Kirby Smith with 
fresh forces, at the latest moment at which they could have been avail- 
ing, turned the tide of battle. He enters at large into the details of 
the Peninsular campaign under General McClellan, and shows how 
very near to complete success our army again approached. He as- 
cribes to McClellan the very highest qualities as a general, says that 
he was more respected and feared by the Rebels than any other 
Federal commander, and maintains that his failure on the Peninsula 
was rendered unavoidable by the non-concurrence of the forces under 
McDowell with his own. On this subject we know that there is room 
for a diversity of judgment, and are well aware that public sentiment 
now sets very strongly against the man who was for a time the cyno- 
sure of the army and of loyal Americans. We cannot deem our- 
selves qualified to express an opinion, though it would not surprise us 
should a calm review of events show that General McClellan was 
simply a capable and highly educated officer of engineers, who lost 
the reputation and honor fairly earned and due by being forced into 
a place too large for one of his limited experience to fill. However 
this may be, there can be, we think, very little doubt that Colonel 
Estvan is justified in ascribing the almost unbroken series of misfor- 
tunes to the loyal cause which marked the first two years of the war 
“to a want of unity amongst the Federal generals.” His book seems 
to us eminently wise in its judgments and opinions, is in its general 
tone friendly to the people of the North, and affords matter for careful 
reflection on past errors, and grave suggestions toward a better future, 
for our statesmen, generals, and citizens. 





29.— The Bivouae and the Battle-Field ; or Campaign Sketches in 
Virginia and Maryland. By Grorce F. Noyes, Capt. U.S. Vol- 
unteers. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp. 339. 


Captain Noyes is one of the many gifted and highly educated men 
who have enlisted in our army from patriotic motives alone. His nar- 
rative, therefore, though for the most part made up of incidents which 
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any one who could hold a pen might describe, manifests a keener ob- 
servation, a more just estimate of men and circumstances, and a finer 
tone of thought and sentiment, than are commonly found in the ephem- 
eral records either of war or of travel. It is a book which one will 
wish not only to read, but to keep; and is among those to which the 
historian of the war will resort to determine on the Federal side the 
animus of the movement and its actors. We quote from it the two fol- 
lowing paragraphs, as dimly, yet surely, prophetic of a better state of 
feeling between the North and the South than existed before the war. 


“ T have learned from this war to give to the South credit for one quality I 
did not suppose it*‘possessed, — that of endurance. Five years of my boyhood 
I passed in a Southern school, and have mingled with Southerners at college 
and elsewhere, and had come to think of them as men of show rather than 
substance, — of momentary bravado rather than true courage, — of flash and 
pinchbeck assumption rather than real chivalry. But I have found out that 
they are patient and can endure, and, despite the many exceptionable in- 
stances of gross brutality and neglect of the courtesies of honorable warfare, 
it seems to me that they have, in general, borne themselves in this war chiv- 
alrously as well as bravely. I do not pretend that the Southerner illustrates 
the highest type of the gentleman. He is rather the gentleman of the Middle 
Ages, — ignorant, overbearing, insolent, but with a good deal of the leaven 
of a true chivalry; not a Bayard certainly, but more after the style of a 
Black Douglas or a Harry Hotspur. 

“ And I am inclined to think that we of the North are to be better under- 
stood hereafter by the South. They had learned to appraise the Northern 
valor and principle by the standard of our political subserviency. They 
went into this rebellion with no idea that the North would dare to resist in 
arms, —the poor, cowardly, truckling North, which they had frightened into 
compromises, and then frightened into breaking them, and which had so long 
trembled in the national Congress beneath the Southern rod. This mistake 
is gradually being corrected also. The hands accustomed so long to peaceful 
labor only, are learning the trick of war; the muscles trained only at. the 
plough or in the workshop are becoming skilled in the use of the musket 
and the sword; and it is evident that the North has not only the courage, but 
also the skill, needed to put down this rebellion. The men who have stood 
against each other in the battles of this war can never fling upon each other 
the charge of cowardice, — must acknowledge and respect in each other their 
common manhood ; so much, at least, is gained.” 





30.—The American Publishers’ Circular ad Literary Gazette. Pub- 
lished on the Ist and 15th of each Month. Vol. I. Nos. 1-10. 
May 1 —September 15, 1863. 8vo. pp. 1-384. 


WE cannot in justice let the first volume of this work draw to a 
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close without our emphatic testimony to its literary and bibliographical 
merit. On its first announcement, we supposed that it was designed 
chiefly as a medium for advertisements. It is, indeed, rich in adver- 
tisements; but they are given in each number, not to the exclusion of, 
but in addition to, a tolerable magazine-full of materials of sterling 
worth, — letters from abroad, literary intelligence, notes and queries 
with their answers, and book-notices prepared with unusual care and 
judgment. This is, so far as we know, the only periodical in the coun- 
try devoted to books as such, and it therefore comes in to fill a real 
void, and to meet an actual need. It is edited with very great skill 
aud in excellent taste, and we would bespeak, as we anticipate, for it 
an extensive and rapidly increasing circulation. 





31.— The History of the Civil War in America; comprising a full 
and impartial Account of the Origin and Progress of the Rebellion, 
of the various Naval and Military Engagements, of the Heroic Deeds 
performed by Armies and Individuals, and of Touching Scenes in 
the Field, the Camp, the Hospital, and the Cabin. By Joun S. C. 
Assott, Author of “ Life of Napoleon,” “ History of the French 
Revolution,” “ Monarchies of Continental Europe,” ete. Illustrated 
with Maps, Diagrams, and numerous Steel Engravings of Battle 
Scenes, from Original Designs by Dar ey, and other eminent 
Artists, and Portraits of Distinguished Men. Vol. I. New York: 
Henry Bill. 1863. 8vo. pp.-507. 


Mr. Asporr seems to us the best historiographer that could have 
been selected for a popular history of our great civil war. His in- 
dustry in collecting materials is fully equalled by his skill in fusing 
them into a connected narrative. His style is easy, free, and animated. 
He is as “impartial” as one can be who loves his country, and ab- 
hors treason and slavery; and we should be sorry to see a history by 
any Northern man not thus qualified. This volume, which reaches 
to the autumn of 1861, gives the best promise for those that shall suc- 
ceed it. It is sufficiently full in detail, abounds in typical incident and 
characteristic anecdote, and is singularly perspicuous in those parts 
of the narrative in which rapid movements and the close pressure of 
events concurrent in time, but remote from one another in space, 
might easily create confusion. One important feature of the work de- 
serves all praise, namely, the maps and diagrams. These are sup- 
plied wherever they are needed, and they are drawn with remarkable 
distinctness, — the names of places being printed in capitals in the 
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clearest type. The numerous portraits, too, though not in a high style 
of art, are singularly lifelike, and, except in the faces veiled by a pro- 
fuse moustache, give us the features and expression as distinctly as they 
could be rendered by the sun in a series of photographs. 





32.— In the Tropics. By a Settler in Santo Domingo. With an 
Introductory Notice, by Ricuarp B. Krsat, Author of “St. 
Leger,” “ Undercurrents,” ete. New York: Carleton. 1863. 12mo. 
pp- 306. 


Turs is the narrative of an enterprising young man, who preferred a 
life of productive industry to the precarious chances of mercantile em- 
ployment in the city of New York, and new land in St. Domingo to any 
land within his purchasing capacity in our Western States. He relates 
with how little capital and labor, with what prompt, profuse, and readily 
marketable returns, and under what favorable conditions of situation 
and climate, he made his essay at husbandry between the tropics. The 
story is told with ease and vivacity ; the incidental sketches of the au- 
thor’s neighbors, associates, and helpers are vivid, with no small measure 
of dramatic interest ; and there is also a good deal of scenery-painting 
by a hand too well skilled to be new at the work. The book is full of 
life, and is not unlikely to turn some little of the better portion of the 
emigrating tide toward the sunny land which it represents as so very 
charming. 





33. — The Soul of Things ; or, Psychometric Researches and Discov- 
erties. By Witwiiam and Exizaseta M. F. Denton. Boston: 
Walker, Wise, & Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 370. 


Tue theory of this book is, that every material substance retains im- 
pressions of all persons, beings, and objects that have ever been in jux- 
taposition with it or sustained any relation to it; that this record of its 
entire history, including human character and experiences, remains for- 
ever legible ; and that the power of reading such records — if not latent 
in all — exists in some human organisms. This power is termed psy- 
chometry. A familiar instance is the determination of a person’s char- 
acter and history from holding in the hand a specimen of his writing. 
There are so many facts of this class alleged on authority worthy of 
respect, as to demand philosophical investigation. The volume now in 
our hands contains a most formidable array of such facts ; but in order 
to judge of their credibility we need to know something of the authors. 
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Their testimony is evidently given in good faith; but its value rests, 
even more than on their veracity, on their competency as witnesses. 
There is an appetency for the marvellous, which unwittingly creates 
what it craves for and feeds upon ; and we confess that strong suspicions 
of such an appeteney have been suggested by the wonderful narratives 
of personal experience which are here recorded. At the same time, we 
cannot escape the conviction that there is a large class of actual phe- 
nomena underlying the pretensions of mesmerism, pseudo-spiritualism, 
and psychometry, mingled indeed with much more than their own bulk 
and weight of delusion and imposture, yet demanding to be sifted out, 
classified, and traced to their proximate causes, and to physical and 
psychical laws, under which they undoubtedly will one day find their 
true place, as no longer occult and marvellous, but as parts of the estab- 
lished course and order of nature. 





34.— Inside Out: a Curious Book. By a Singular Man. New 
York: Miller, Matthews, and Clasback. 1862. 12mo. pp. 364. 


Tuts is a novel, full of strange incident, with a large admixture of 
artistical description, scenery-painting, and esthetic, philosophical, and 
moral speculation and reflection. The style is overwrought, verbose, 
and euphuistic. The thought is much better than the expression, and 
is often original, striking, and weighty. It is a book that will severely 
try the patience of the reader, but he will not find his labor wholly un- 
rewarded. 





35. — Our Old Home: a Series of English Sketches. By NatHan- 
1rEL Hawrtnorne. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1863. 16mo. 
pp- 398. 


We have enough objective knowledge of the Old World, those of us 
who have not travelled in it, and the narrative of any new sight-seer 
who is nothing more is as vapid as the gossip of the street-corner. 
The interest which we now feel in a book about England, or France, 
or the Pyramids, is in precise proportion to the worth of the book as 
an autobiography, and to the worth of the life that it records. In this 
respect a narrative of experiences in a foreign land is more precious 
than it ever was before ; for our enhanced familiarity with the back- 
ground of the sketch enables us to enter with added zest into the self- 
consciousness of the writer. 

By the standard of judgment which we have thus indicated Mr. 
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Hawthorne’s “English Sketches” are unsurpassed, if not unequalled, 
in merit. We can hardly conceive of a book of nearly four hundred 
pages containing so little and so much,—so little of any mark or 
interest about men and places and things in England, and so much 
about himself in those aspects in which the personality of a man of 
genius is always gladdening, instructive, and inspiring. We do not 
believe that with the outward eye he saw a great deal. There are 
two or three bits of exquisite sky and landscape painting ; but the few 
attempts at elaborate architectural description are professedly unfinished, 
and might as well have been unbegun. But there are inimitably happy 
outlines of scenes and spots, odd buildings and strange nooks, which 
had some specific relation of harmony or incongruity with the author’s 
mind, — outlines not drawn from notes or from reminiscences painfully 
recalled, but phototyped from the very retina of the inward eye, and 
filled in with the very hues and shadings supplied at the moment 
by the author’s taste, wit, sympathy, or disgust. As to the charac- 
ters brought upon the stage, we see them, too, not in their own per- 
sons, but in the images reflected from the mirror curved and mottled 
with the intense idiosyncrasies of the writer, — now convex, now con- 
cave, — here distorting, there beautifying, — on which each figure was 
caught, and thence thrown upon the printed sheet. The two proper- 
ties of the work which seem to us the most striking are its humor and 
its kindiiness. The humor is unforced, we think generally unconscious. 
Things present themselves grotesquely to Mr. Hawthorne. He takes 
hold of them by some other than the usual handle, and offers to our 
view just the parts and aspects of them which it is conventionally iit 
to keep out of sight. It is a humor always delicate, frequently even 
serious, and never more manifest than when the writer is most in ear- 
nest. His kindliness, too, if not unconscious, is expressed unintention- 
ally. There is, indeed, no little pretence of an opposite sort, an affecta- 
tion (shall we call it ?) of roughness and unsociableness ; but it is very 
feebly maintained, — the ill-fitted mask keeps dropping from the face, 
in which we see the tokens of a tenderness of human fellow-feeling, 
such as it is equally impossible to counterfeit and to disguise. 
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Ludlow: A. M. Hemmenway. 

Forty-Ninth Annual Report of the American Tract Society, presented at 
Boston, May 27, 1863. Boston: American Tract Society. 1863. pp. 140. 

Report of the Directors of the Michigan Central Railroad Company, to 
the Stockholders: together with the Reports of the Treasurer, Superintend- 
ent, Auditor, and Trustees of Sinking Funds. June, 1863. Boston, 1863. 

Twenty-Second Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the Massa- 
chusetts Colonization Society, presented at their Annual Meeting, May 27, 
1863. Boston. 1863. 

An Abstract of the First Annual Report of the Directors of the General 
Theological Library, presented at the Annual Meeting of the Corporation 
in Boston, April 20th, 1863, together with One of the Standing Committee, 
presented at the First Meeting of the Shareholders to organize the Institu- 
tion, April 25th, 1862. Boston. 1863. 

Report of the Western Sanitary Commission for the Year ending June 
Ist, 1863. St. Louis. 1863. 

Forty-Fourth Annual Report and Documents of the New York Institu- 
tion for the Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb, to the Legislature of the 
State of New York, for the Year 1862. Albany. 1863. 

First Annual Report of the Educational Commission for Freedmen. May, 
1863. Boston. 1863. 

Vassar Female College. Report on Organization. New York. 1863. 

Vassar Female College. The President’s Visit to Europe. New York. 
1863. 

Report of the Forty-Ninth Annual Examination of the Albany Female 
Academy, presented at their Anniversary, Tuesday, June 16, 1863. Albany: 
J. Munsell. 1863. , 

Circular and Catalogue of the Albany Female Academy. Albany: J. Mun- 
sell. 1863. 

Catalogue and Circular of the State Normal School at Framingham, Mass., 
for the Term ending July 7th, 1863. Boston. 1863. 

A Catalogue of the Officers and Members of the Harvard Natural History 
Society. Cambridge. 1863. 

American Oriental Society. Proceedings at Boston and Cambridge, May 
20th and 21st, 1863. New Haven. 1863. 

Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, at the Semiannual 
Meeting, in Boston, April 29, 1863. 

Obituary Record of Graduates of Yale College deceased during the Aca- 
demical Year ending in July, 1863, including the Record of a few who died 
the Year previous, hitherto unreported. [Presented at the Meeting of the 
Alumni, July 29, 1863. No, 4 of the Printed Series, and No. 22 of the 
whole Record.] New Haven. 1863. . 

Catalogue of Postage-Stamps, American and Foreign, and United States 
Revenue Stamps. Cambridge: Sever & Francis. 1863. 16mo. pp. 78. 
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Address delivered before the Alumni of Harvard College, July 16, 1863. 
By James Walker, D. D. Cambridge: Sever & Francis. 1863. 

Enlargement. A Baccalaureate Sermon, delivered at Williamstown, Mass., 
August 2, 1863. By Mark Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams College. 
Boston. 1863. 

Down in a Mine; or, Buried Alive. By the Author of “The Story of a 
Pocket Bible.” Boston: American Tract Society. 1863. 16mo. pp. 188. 

The Circus. A Story for Boys. By Mrs. A. S. Anthony. Boston: 
American Tract Society. 1863. 16mo. pp. 112. 

Plants ; illustratiag in their Structure the Wisdom and Goodness of God. 
With Numerous Illustrations. Boston: American Tract Society. 1863- 
16mo. pp. 160. 

The Temperance Tales. With a Preparatory Sketch of their Origin and 
History. By Lucius M. Sargent. A New Edition. Vol. I. My Mother's 
Gold Ring. (pp. 23.) — Wild Dick and Good Little Robin. (pp. 39.) —I am 
Afraid there is a God. (pp. 45.)— A Sectarian Thing. (pp. 45.) — Groggy 
Harbor. (pp. 76.)— Right Opposite. (pp. 61.) Boston: American Tract 
Society. 1863. 

A Manual of Devotions for Domestic and Private Use. By George Up- 
fold, D. D., Bishop of Indiana. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 
12mo. pp. 244. 

The Holy Word in its own Defence: addressed to Bishop Colenso and all 
other earnest Seekers after Truth. By Rev. Abiel Silver, of New York, 
Author of “ Lectures on the Symbolic Character of the Sacred Scriptures.” 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 305. 

A Critical History of Free Thought in Reference to the Christian Religion. 
Eight Lectures preached before the University of Oxford, in the Year 
MDCCCLXIL., on the Foundation of the Late Rev. John Bampton, M. A., 
Canon of Salisbury. By Adam Storey Farrar, M. A., Michel Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 12mo. 
pp- 487. 

The Foundations of History, a Series of First Things. By Samuel B. 
Schieffelin. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph. 1863. 16mo. pp. 264. 

The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, Viscount of St. Albans, 
and Lord High Chancellor of England. Collected and Edited by James Sped- 
ding, M. A. of Trinity College, Cambridge ; Robert Leslie Ellis, M. A., Late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and Douglas Denon Heath, Barris- 
ter-at-Law, Late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Volume VII. 
Boston: Taggard & Thompson. 1863. Small 8vo. pp. 435. 

Friends in Council: a Series of Readings, and Discourse thereon. Re- 
printed from the last London Edition. In two volumes.’ New York: James 
Miller. 1863. 12mo. pp. 301, 279. 

The War in the United States. Report to the Swiss Military Department, 
preceded by a Discourse to the Federal Military Society assembled at Berne, 
August 18, 1862. By Ferdinand Lecompte, Lieutenant-Colonel, Swiss Con- 
federation, Author of “Relation Historique et Critique d’Italie en 1859,” 
“ L’Italie en 1860,” and “ Le Général Jomini, sa Vie et ses Ecrits.” Trans- 
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lated from the French.. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 1863. 12mo. pp. 
148. 

Crests from the Ocean-World; or, Experiences in a Voyage to Europe, 
principally in France, Belgium, and England, comprising Sketches in the 
Miniature Worlds, Paris, Brussels, and London; together with Incidents by 
the Way, Noted Scenery, National Character and Costumes, Delineations of 
Social Life, Views of the. principal Public Monuments, Churches, Palaces, 
Gardens, Galleries of Paintings, Museums, Libraries, Literary and Benevo- 
lent Institutions, Public Lectures, ete. And with Three new Features, viz. 
French Life on Shipboard, Revolution of February in Paris, and a Pro- 

. fessional View of Public and Private Schools. By a Traveller and Teacher. 
Boston: Whittemore, Niles, & Hall. 1862. 12mo. pp. 408. 

What to Eat, and How to Cook it; containing over One Thousand Re- 
ceipts, systematically and practically arranged, to enable the Housekeeper 
to prepare the most difficult or simple Dishes in the best Manner. By Pierre 
Blot, Late Editor of the “ Almanach Gastronomique,” of Paris, and other 
Gastronomical Works. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 
259. 

The Natural Laws of Husbandry. By Justus von Liebig. Edited by 
John Blyth, M. D., Professor of Chemistry in Queen’s College, Cork. New 
York: D. Appleton. 1863. 12mo. pp. 387. 

Report of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, showing the Progress 
of the Survey during the Year 1861. Washington. 1862. 4to. pp. 270. 
Sketches 31. 

Lessons on Objects, Graduated Series; designed for Children between the 
Ages of Six and Fourteen Years: comprising, also, Information on Common 
Objects. Arranged by E. A. Sheldon, Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Oswego, N. Y., Author of Elementary Instruction, Reading Book and 
Charts, ete., ete. New York: Charles Scribner. 1863. 12mo. pp. 407. 

Science for the School and Family. Part I. Natural Philosophy. By 
Worthington Hooker, M. D., Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medi- 
cine in Yale College, Author of “ Human Physiology,” “Child’s Book of 
Nature,” “Natural History,” &c. Illustrated by nearly 300 Engravings. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 12mo. pp. 346. 

The Historical Shakespearian Reader, comprising the “ Histories,” or 
“ Chronicle Plays,” of Shakespeare ; carefully expurgated and revised, with 
Introductory and Explanatory Notes. Expresssly adapted for the Use of 
Schools, Colleges, and the Family Reading Circle. By John W. S. Hows, 
Author of the “ Shakespearian Reader,” etc., ete. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 1863. 12mo. pp. 503. 

The Elements of Arithmetic; designed for Children. By Elias Loomis, 
LL. D., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College, and 
Author of “ A Course of Mathematics,” ete. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1863. 16mo. pp. 166. 

Harpers’ School and Family Series. Willson’s Primary Speller. A Simple 
and Progressive Course of Lessons in Spelling, with Reading and Dictation 
Exercises, and the Elements of Oral and Written Compositions. By Mar- 

Willson. 16mo. pp. 80. 
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The Boston Business and Copartnership Directory: containing the Names 
and Location of all Firms and Individuals doing Business in Boston, includ- 
ing the Full Name of each Partner in the Firms; all in Alphabetical Order, 
under appropriate Headings, which are also arranged Alphabetically. With 
a complete Alphabetical Index, referring to every Name and Place of 
Business mentioned in the Book. Also, a fine Map of Boston and Vicinity, 
a Register of Municipal, State, and United States Officials holding Office 
in Boston, a Summary of Historical Events, a Pleasure Directory, Post- 
Office Guide, &c. Boston: Dean Dudley. 1863. 16mo. pp. 356. 

Romola. A Novel. By George Eliot, Author of “ Adam Bede,” “ The 
Mill on the Floss,” “ Scenes of Clerical Life,” and “Silas Marner.” With 
Illustrations. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1863. 8vo. pp. 250. 

Austin Elliot. By Henry Kingsley, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” ete. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields. 1863. 12mo. pp. 352. 

Light. By Helen Modét. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1863. 12mo. 
pp. 339. 

Water: its History, Characteristics, Hygienic, and Therapeutic Uses, by 
Samuel W. Francis, A. M., M.;D. (Physician to the Northern Dispensary, 
New York. Reprinted from the Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Re- 
porter.) New York: S. S.& W. Wood. 1861. 

Cambridge Classical Institute; Cambridge, Mass. C. G. C. Paine, A. B., 
Principal. Boston. 1863. 

Report of Professor Valentine Mott’s Surgical Cliniques in the University 
of New York, Session 1859-60. By Samuel W. Francis, Member of Dr. 
Mott’s Surgical Staff. New York: S. 8S. & W. Wood. 1860. 12mo. pp. 
209. 
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Abbott, J. S. C., his Civil War in America, 
noticed, 586. 

About, Edmond, his works reviewed, 533. 

Acarnania, article on, 180 - 202 — its his- 
tory, 180 — description of Olympus, 182 
— physical features, 183 — its divisions, 
184 — its productions, 185 — its inhabi- 
tants, 187. Valtos, its inhabitants, 188 
—their habits, 188 — their culture, 190 
—their character, 191—their arts, 193. 
Xeromeros, its inhabitants, 193 — their 
appearance and character, 194 — their 
culture, 195. The Wallachs, 196 — 
their mode of life, 197. Architecture, 
200 — ruins, 201. 

Africa, duties, etc., of Free Colored Men, 
etc., to, reviewed, 102. 

African Hunting, noticed, 268. 

Alcock, Sir Rutherford, his Capital of the 
Tycoon, noticed, 580. 

Allen, George, his Life of Philidor, noticed, 


579. 

Amber Gods, The, and Other Stories, no- 
ticed, 568. 

America, History of the Civil War in, no- 
ticed, 586. 

American Tract Society, Boston, article on, 
202-215 —the unlikeness of the races, 
203 — means of extending Christianity, 
203 — the press, 204 — similar societies, 
204— American Tract Society formed, 
205 — its connection with the New York 
Society, 205 — nature of its publications, 
206 — policy as to price, 207 — gratuitous 
distribution, 209 — effect of separation 
from the New York Society, 212 — its 
colporteur system, 213. 

Andrews, Samuel J., his Life of our Lord 
upon Earth, reviewed, 74. 

Ansted, David Thomas, his Channel Isl- 
ands, noticed, 274. 

Appleton,Samuel,Memorials of,reviewed,36. 

Artevelde, Philip van, a Dramatic Ro- 
mance, noticed, 570. 


Baldwin, William Charles, his African 
Hunting, noticed, 268. 





Bayne, Peter, his Testimony of Christ, re- 
viewed, 508. 

Biographical Sketches, noticed, 561. 

Bivouac, The, and the Battle-Field, noticed, ! 


584. 

Blyden, Edward W., his Liberia’s Offering, 
reviewed, 102. 

Bolingbroke, Lord, Life of, noticed, 562. 

Booth, Mary L., her translation of Paris en 
Amérique, noticed, 262. 

Brace, Charles L., his Races of the Old 
World, noticed, 292. 

Brooks, Charles T., his translation of Titan, 
reviewed, 1 —his translation of The Job- 
siad, noticed, 571. 4 

Buckner, James, his Students’ Repository, ( 
noticed, 557. 

Burke, Sir Bernard, his Peerage and Baro- 
netage, reviewed, 136 — his Vicissitudes 
of Families, reviewed, 136. 

Burns, Rev. James D., his Celestial City, 
reviewed, 202. 

Burton, Warren, his Helps to Education, 
noticed, 578. 

Bushnell, Horace, his Character of Jesus, 
reviewed, 508. 





California, The Resources of, noticed, 289. 

Call to Prayer, reviewed, 202. 

Calls to the Saviour, reviewed, 202. 

Calvert, George H., his Gentleman, noticed, 
278. 

Causes du Rire, Des, noticed, 555. 

Celestial City, The, reviewed, 202. 

Chambers, Talbot W., his Memoirs of Theo. 
Frelinghuysen, noticed, 576. 

Channel Islands, The, noticed, 274. 

Charitables, Des Etablissements, de Rome, 
noticed, 553. 

Chauncys, Memorials of, reviewed, 36. 

Children’s Garland, The, noticed, 277. 

Christ, Historical Lectures on, reviewed, 74. 

Christ, The Chronology, Topography and 
Archeology of the Life of, article on, 
74-101. 

Christ of History, The, reviewed, 508. 

Christian Minister's Advice, reviewed, 202. 




















Christianity, Evidences of, noticed, 573. 

Christianity, Testimony of Christ to, re- 
viewed, 508. 

Christianity, The Testimony of, concerning 
itself, article on, 508 — present phase of 
infidelity, 508 —its difficulties, 509 — of 
Evangelical Christianity, 510 — compari- 
son of them, 511— peculiar danger of 
present infidelity, 517 — miracles, 518 — 
moral and religious aspects of Christian- 
ity, 522 —character of Christ, 524. 

Churchill, Colonel, his Druses and Maron- 
ites, noticed, 269. 

Oolenso, Bishop, his Pentateuch and Book 
of Joshua, noticed, 280. 

Cochin, Augustin, his Results of Slavery, 
noticed, 286. 

Colonial Schemes of Popham and Gorges, 
noticed, 288. 

Come to Jesus, reviewed, 202. 

Constitution. The Trial of the, reviewed, 
3838 — article on, 338-372 — Constitu- 
tion made by the people, 338 — distribu- 
tion of powers between the States and 
the United States, 339 — adoption of the 
Constitution, 342 — discussions upon it, 
343 — different constructions of its pow- 
ers, 344 — implied powers, 345 — the 
whole Constitution to be executed by 
the government, 347 — its introductory 
clause, 347 — people and citizens, 348 — 
their rights, 349— whence derived, 351 
— Slavery, 352 — as affected by the war 
power, 354 — power to provide for the 
general welfare, 356 — debts, 358 — tax- 
es, duties, &c., 362 — commercial power, 
364— money, 365—habeas corpus, 366 
— in England, 371. 

Constitutional History of England, The, re- 
viewed, 216—division of the subject, 
216 — power of the crown, 217 — the re- 

eucy, 223 — House of Lords, 224 — 

louse of Commons, 228 — party, 229 — 
freedom of the press, 230 — political as- 
sociations, 233 — Habeas Corpus act, 237 
—impressment, 239— Slavery, 239 — 
religious freedom, 240 — Colonial sys- 
tem, 243. 

Comstitutionnel, Le, reviewed, 325. 

Contemporains. Les, Scribe, reviewed, 325. 

Courthope, William, his edition of Nicolas’s 
Historic Peerage, reviewed, 36. 

Crimea, The Invasion of the, noticed, 285. 

Crosby's New Testament, noticed, 282. 

Crummell, Alexander, his works on Liberia, 
reviewed, 102. 

Cullum, Brig.-Gen. Geo. W., his Systems of 
Military Bridges, noticed, 580. 

Cyclopedia, New American, noticed, 289. 


Dana, James D., his Manual of Geology, 
reviewed, 372. 

Dean, Rev. James, his Advice to a Married 
Couple, reviewed, 202. 

Denton, William and Elizabeth, their Soul 
of Things, noticed, 587. 

Dialogue, A, on the Best Form of Govern- 

ment, noticed, 272. 
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Dictionary of Arts, &c., Supplement to 
Ure’s, noticed, 582. 

Dictionary, Genealogical, of Settlers of New 
England, reviewed, 36. 

Divine-Human, The, reviewed, 508. 

Draper, John William, his History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe, no- 
ticed, 291. 

Druses and the Maronites under Turkish 
Rule, The, noticed, 269. 

Dumont, Leon, his Causes du Rire, noticed, 
555. 

Duty of a Rising Christian State, &c., by 
Alexander Crummell, reviewed, 102. 


Education, Helps to, noticed, 578. 

Ellicott, C. J., his Lectures on Christ, re- 
viewed, 74. 

Empire, The, noticed, 564. 

England, Social Condition, &c. of the Peo- 
ple of, noticed, 581. 

England, The Constitutional History of, re- 
viewed, 216. 

Estvan, B., his War Pictures, noticed, 583. 

Etats-Unis de Amérique, Lettres sur les, 
noticed, 554. 

Evidence as to Man's Place in Nature, no- 
ticed, 293. 


Ferri-Pisani, Lieut.-Col., his Lettres sur les 
tats- Unis, noticed, 554. 

First Principles, reviewed, 411. 

Fisher, Sidney George, his Trial of the Con- 
stitution, reviewed, 338. 

Fowler, William Chauncy, his Memorials of 
the Chauncys, reviewed, 36. 

Freeman, Edward A., his History of Fed- 
eral Government, noticed, 271. 

Frelinghuysen, Theo., Memoir of, noticed, 
576 


Fuller, Thomas, his Good Thoughts in Bad 
Times, noticed, 278. 


Genealogical Dictionary of the First Set- 
tlers of New England, reviewed, 36. 

Genealogy, Handbook of American, re- 
viewed, 36. 

Geological, The, Evidences of the An- 
tiquity of Man, noticed, 292 — reviewed, 
451. 

Geology, Manual of, reviewed, 372. 

Georgian Plantation, Journal of a Residence 
on, noticed, 582. 

Gentleman, The, noticed, 278. 

Gentle Sceptic, The, noticed, 282. 

Good Thoughts in Bad Times, noticed, 278. 

Grape Culture, Wines, and Wine-Making, 
noticed, 290. 

Gréce Contemporaine, La, reviewed, 533. 

Greenwell, Miss Dora, her works reviewed, 
387. 

Grundgedanke des Buches Hiob, Der, no- 
ticed, 556. 


Hallam’s Remains, noticed, 276. 

Hamilton College, Memorial of the Semi- 
centennial Celebration of the Founding 
of, noticed, 132. 















Hammond, William A., his Hygiene, re- 
viewed, 483. 

Hawthorne's English Sketches, noticed, 588. 

——S A., his Grape Culture, noticed, 

90. 

Heat, article’ on, 408 - 411 — of the sun, 402 
—as a substance, 402 — experiments, 
403 — mechanical theory, 404 — as a mo- 
tion, 405, 407, 408 — source of the sun’s, 
406 — geysers, 407 — motion of heat, 409 
— mountains, 409 — coasts, 410. 

Heat, Lectures on, reviewed, 402. 

Heuzey, L., his Le Mont Olympe, etc., re- 
viewed, 180. 

Hidden Life, The, reviewed, 202. 

Higginson, Thomas Wentworth, his Out- 

Joor Papers, noticed, 289. 

Historical Sketch of the Twelfth Congrega- 
tional Society in Boston, noticed, 284. 
History, A, of the Intellectual Development 

of Europe, noticed, 291. 

he of Federal Government, noticed, 
271. 

History, The, Civil, Political, and Military, 
of the Southern Rebellion, noticed, 290. 
Hittell, John S., his Resources of Califor- 

nia, noticed, 289. 

Hopkins, Mark, his Evidences of Christiani- 
ty, noticed, 573. 

Hospital Transports, noticed, 567. 

Hunt, Leigh, The Autobiography of, re- 
viewed, 155 — the correspondence of, re- 
viewed, 155 — article on, 155 - 180. 

Hunt, Robert, his Ure’s Dictionary, noticed, 
582. 

Huzxley, Thomas H., his Evidence as to 
Man’s Place in Nature, noticed, 293 — 
his Origin of the Species, noticed, 293. 

Hygiene, A Treatise on, reviewed, 483. 
'ygiene, with Reference to the Military Ser- 
vice, article on, 483 - 507 — examination 
of recruits, 486 — negroes, 487 — causes 
of disease, 487 — location of camps and 
hospitals, 489 — hospitals, 489 — con- 
struction of, 491 — administration of, 
498 — food, 499 — nurses, 501 — medi- 
cine, 502 - 506 — surgeons, 503 — clean- 
liness, 505 — camps, 506. 


Inside Out, noticed, 588. 

Insurance, Life, article on, 301-824 — its 
rise and progress in America, 301 — its 
advantage over deposits in savings banks, 
803 — the safest insurance companies, 
807 — duration of life, 308, 322 —the 
mutual principle, 307, 311 — importance 
of life insurance, 312 —its prospective 
increase, 314— systems, 315 — regula- 
tions by law, 317 — competition in the 
business, 8318 — premiums, 320. 

Insurance, Report of Massachusetts Com- 
missioners, reviewed, 301. 

Invasion of the Crimea, The, noticed, 285. 

Irving, Pierre M., his Life and Letters of 
Washington Irving, noticed, 287. 

Irving, Washington, Life and Letters of, 
noticed, 287. 


Jean Paul and his Titan, traits of, 1. 
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Jewett, Isaac Appleton, his Memorials of 
Samuel Appleton, reviewed, 36. 

Jewish Church, Lectures on, noticed, 266. 

Jesus, The Character of, reviewed, 508. 

Jesus, The Sinlessness of, reviewed, 508. 

Jobsiad, The, noticed, 571. 


Kay, Joseph, his Social Condition, etc. of 
the People of England, noticed, 581. 

Kemble, Frances Ann, her Journal of a 
Residence on a Georgian Plantation, no- 
ticed, 582. 

Kinglake, Alexander William, his Invasion 
of the Crimea, noticed, 285. 

Kimball, Richard B., his In the Tropics, 
noticed, 587. 

Kirke, Edmund, his Southern Friends, no- 
ticed, 270. 

Kirkland, Samuel, Life of, reviewed, 182 — 
article on, 182 — his birth, childhood, and 
education, 133 — his visit to the Senecas 
and his life among them, 134 — his ordi- 
nation, 188 — sent as missionary to the 
Oneidas, 138 —his marriage, 189 — his 
labors, before and during the Revolution, 
140 — after the Revolution, 142 — negoti- 
ations with the Indians, 145 — visit to 
New England, 146 — his second mar- 
riage, 147 — Hamilton College, 147 + end 
of his connection with the Board of Com- 
missioners, 150 — his death, 151 — his 
ea appearance and habits, 151— 

is character, 152. 


Language, The Evolution of, article on, 
411-451—rise of philological science, 
412 — its empirical stage, 413 — theories 
of evolution, 414— language an organic 
growth, 417 — terminations, 418 — their 
roots, 419 — origin of cases, 421 — classi- 
fication of roots, 421 — joining of roots, 
421 — classification of languages, 423 — 
Miiller’s, 425 —law of development, 428 
— differentiation, 429 — integration, 433 
—causes of both, 439— arguments for 
and against the theory of a common 
origin for all languages, 443 — conditions 
of lingual progress, 449. 

Language, Lectures on the Science of, re- 
viewed, 411. 

Latham, Robert Gordon, his Channel Isl- 
ands, noticed, 274. 

Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church, noticed, 266. , 

Lefebvre, F. M. J., his Etablissements Char- 
utables de Rome, noticed, 553. 

Lefebvre, René, his Paris en Amérique, 
noticed, 262 

Letters on the Ministry of the Gospel, no- 
ticed, 283. 

Lewis, Sir George Cornewall, his Dialogue, 
noticed, 272. 

Lewis, Tayler, his Divine-Human in the 
Scriptures, reviewed, 508. 

Levant, Society in the, article on, 533. 

Liberia, English Language in, reviewed, 
102. 

Liberia College, article on, 102-132 —con- 

dition of Africa, 102 — Africa as a mis- 
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sionary field, 104— its climate, 105 — 
negroes, 106 — free blacks, 108 — coloni- 
zation, 111— condition of Liberia, 114, 
125, 130 — origin of the college, 117 — 
bequests to it, 118-— government aid, 118 
— its inauguration, 119— Zits purposes, 
121 — English language in Liberia, 126 
—its relation to America, 128 — com- 
merce, 130. 

Liberia College, Proceedings at the Inau- 

uration of, reviewed, 102. 

Liberia's Contributions to Letters, etc., re- 
viewed, 102. 

Liberia’s Offering, reviewed, 102. 

Liberty, On, noticed, 273. 

Life in the Open Air, noticed, 279. 

Life of Our Lord, reviewed, 74. 

Lothrop, Samuel K., his Life of Samuel 
Kirkland, reviewed, 132. 

Lyell, Sir Charles, his Geological Evidences 
of the Antiquity of Man, noticed, 292 — 
reviewed, 451. . 


Macknight, Thomas, his Life of Boling- 
broke, noticed, 562. 

Man, Antiquity of, article on, 451-483 — 
Lyell’s geological classification, 451 — 
fossils, what they are, 453 — examples of 
hufhan fossils of the “ Recent Period,” 
454 —of the “Post Pliocene Period,” 
460 — human remains found in alluvium, 
468 — Glacial or Drift Period, 473 — 
origin of species by transmutation, 473 
— period of origin of existing faunas and 
floras, 476 — epoch of the Noachian del- 
uge, 479 — geological mode of calculation 
by years, 480 — age of man, 483. 

Mason, Rev. John, Select Remains of, re- 
viewed, 202. 

May, Thomas Erskine, his Constitutional 
History, reviewed, 216. 

Military Bridges, Systems of, noticed, 580. 

Mill, John Stuart, his On Liberty, noticed, 


273. 

Miller, Hugh, his Tales and Sketches, no- 
ticed, 285. 

Ministry, Letters on the, noticed, 283. 

Mirecourt, Eugéne de, his Contemporains, 
Scribe, reviewed, 325. 

Money, noticed, 287. 

Moran, Charles, his Money, noticed, 287. 

Miller, Max, his Lectures on the Science 
of Language, reviewed, 411. 


Neison, F. G. P., his Vital Statistics, re- 
viewed, 301. 

Nicolas, Sir Harris, his Historic Peerage, 
reviewed, 36. 

Noble and Gentle Men of England, review- 


36. 
Noye , George F., his Bivouac and Battle- 
ield, noticed, 584. 


— of the Species, On the, noticed, 
93. 


Origine du Langage, De ?, reviewed, 411. 
Out-Door Papers, noticed, 289. 
Olympe, Le Mont, &c., reviewed, 180. 








Paris en Amérique, noticed, 262. 

Patience of Hope, The, reviewed, 387. 

Patmore, Coventry, his Children’s Garland, 
noticed, 277. 

Peerage and Baronetage, reviewed, 36. 

Pores of England, The Historic, review- 
ed, 36. 

Peerages and Genealogies, article on, 86 — 
descent of title to peerages, 38, 42 — 
number of peers, 39 — account of differ- 
ent ranks, 37, 42— age of peerages, 42 
— antiquity of families, 43— accounts of 
particular families, 44— Americans en- 
nobled, 62 — books upon the subject no- 
ticed, 63 — American interest in geneal- 
ogy, 37, 69 — American families, 69. 

Pentateuch, The, and Book of Joshua criti- 
cally examined, noticed, 280. 

Persia, Woman and her Saviour in, no- 
ticed, 283. 

Philidor, Life of, noticed, 579. 

Pictures of the Olden Time, reviewed, 36. 

Popham and Gorges, Colonial Schemes of, 
noticed, 288. 

Pray, Lewis G., his Historical Sketch of 
the Twelfth Congregational Society in 
Boston, noticed, 284. 

Prescott, Harriet Elizabeth, her Amber 
Gods, noticed, 568. 

Present Heaven, A, reviewed, 387. 

Publishers’ Cizcular, American, etc., no- 
ticed, 585. 


Quench not the Spirit, reviewed, 202. 
Quietism in the Nineteenth Century, article 
on, 387 - 401. 


Races, The, of the Old World, noticed, 
292. 

Rebellion, The Southern, History of, no- 
ticed, 290. 

Renan, Ernest, his De 1’ Origine du Lan- 
gage, reviewed, 411. 

Richter, Jean Paul Friedrich, and his Ti- 
tan, article on, 1 — characteristics of his 
writings, 1 — effect of his style, 3 — his 
literary character, 4, 18, 28 — his per- 
sonal character, 6—as an artist, 15 — 
as a moral teacher, 24— his ethics and 
religion, 30. 

Roba di Roma, reviewed, 247. 

Roi des Montagnes, Le, reviewed, 533. 


Savage, James, his Genealogical Diction- 
ary, reviewed, 36. 

Savonarola, Girolamo, History of, noticed, 
574. 

Scribe, Eugéne, article on, 325-338. 

Sears, Edmund H., his Pictures of the 
Olden Time, reviewed, 36. 

Seinecke, L. C. F. W., his Grundgedanke, 

P gy ee w 
enior, Nassau +, his  Biographi 
Sketches, noticed, 561. aon 

Senses, The, reviewed, 202. 

Sergeant's, The, Memorial, noticed, 576. 

Sermons preached before his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, noticed, 264. 
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Shirley, Evelyn Philip, his Noble and Gen- 
tle Men of England, reviewed, 36. 

Sisters, The, reviewed, 202. 

Slavery, Results of, noticed, 286. 

Smith, Goldwin, his Empire, noticed, 564. 

Soul of Things, The, noticed, 587. 

Southern Friends, My, noticed, 270. 

— Literature, History of, noticed, 559, 

jpencer, Herbert, his First Principles, re- 
viewed, 411. 

Stanley, Arthur Penrhyn, his Lectures on 
the History of the Jewish Church, no- 
ticed, 266. 

Stanley's Sermons, noticed, 264. 

St. John, Henry, Viscount Bolingbroke, Life 
of, noticed, 562. 

Story, William W., his Roba di Roma, re- 
viewed, 247. 

* Students’ Guide to the University of Cam- 
bridge, noticed, 572. 

Students’ Repository, noticed, 557. 

Sunday Schools, Service-Book for, noticed, 
572. 


Tales and Sketches, noticed, 285. 

Taylor, Henry, his Philip van Artevelde, 
noticed, 570. 

Temple Family, an Account of the, re- 
viewed, 36. 

Theatre de Eugene Scribe, reviewed, 325. 

Thornton, John Wingate, his Colonial 
Schemes of Popham and Gorges, no- 
ticed, 288. 

Ticknor, George, his Spanish Literature, 
noticed, 559. 

Titan, reviewed, 1. 

Tropics, In the, noticed, 587. 

Two Friends, reviewed, 387. 

Tycoon, The Capital of the, noticed, 580. 

Tyndall, John, his Lectures on Heat, re- 
viewed, 402. 


Ullman, Dr. C., his Sinlessness of Christ, 
reviewed, 508. 

Uncle Paul’s Stories, reviewed, 202. 

Ure’s Dictionary, Supplement to, noticed, 
582. 


Vicissitudes of Families, The, by Sir Ber- 
nard Burke, reviewed, 36. 

Victor, Orville J., his History of the South- 
ern Rebellion, noticed, 290. 

Villari, Pasquale, his Savonarola, noticed, 
574 


4. 
Vital Statistics, Contributions to, reviewed, 
801. 


Walworth, Rev. C., his Gentle Sceptic, no- 
ticed, 283. 

War Pictures from the South, noticed, 583. 

Warren, Genealogy of, reviewed, 36 

Warren, Rev. Israel F., his Sisters, re- 
viewed, 202. 

Warren, John C., M.D., his Genealogy of 
Warren, reviewed, 36. 

Wayland, Francis, his Letters on the Min- 
istry of the Gospel, noticed, 283. 

Whitmore, William H., his Account of the 
Temple Family, reviewed, 36 — his 
Handbook of American Genealogy, re- 
viewed, 36. 

Whittier, John G., his edition of Patience 
of Hope, reviewed, 387. 

Wicket Gate, The, reviewed, 202. 

Winslow, Rev. Hubbard, his Hidden Life, 
reviewed, 202. 

Winthrop, Theodore, his Life in the Open 
Air, noticed, 279. 

Woman and her Saviour in Persia, noticed, 
283. 


Young, John, his Christ of History, re- 
viewed, 508. 
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